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PREFACE. 


IN the following pages I have endeavoured to 
meet a request often made to me by Candidates 
for Ordination, that I would put into their hands 
a compendious manual that might serve as a first 
book in Theology. 

In the First Part, the fundamental doctrines of 
the Creed are considered—the doctrine of God, of 
God the Son, of His Atonement, of God the Holy 
Ghost, of His sanctifying work by means of the 
Church and her Sacraments ; and, relying mainly 
on the help I have myself derived from Hooker, 
Bull, Pearson, and (most of all) Waterland, I have 
tried to put the reader’s thoughts into orderly shape 
on each of these subjects. 

In the Second Part, by way of illustrating what 
may be called the method of theological induction, 
the doctrine of the Atonement is selected, and 
the Student is invited to make a rapid survey of 
Holy Scripture, with a view to gathering ‘hete- 
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from what seems to be revealed to us respecting 
that mystery. 

In the Third Part, or Appendix, will be found 
a kind of stromata or panarium from my own 
patristic reading, intended chiefly to excite the 
Student’s desire to learn more for himself of what 
the early Fathers thought and wrote in days 
when the Church’s Theologians had to hold their 
own against an adverse world. 

I shall be very thankful if some who read these 
pages find them helpful towards thinking out their 
own thoughts into clearness, and defining to them- 
selves the common theological terms which they 
are daily using. 


CQLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL, 
Advent 1875. 
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Part I. 


FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Doctrine of God's Existence. 


Se time is coming, if it have not already come, when 

the truths of Christianity will no longer be taken 
for granted ; when even the most elementary doctrines of 
religion—the doctrine of a personal Creator, for instance 
—will be considered an open question. It has been so 
before, and it will be so again, perhaps in our own gene- 
ration, only with this difference—that whereas in the 
last century the doubters were for the most part scoffers, 
whose bad lives deprived them of any nght to be heard 
in a matter so sacred, now in our century it is not so; 
earnest seekers after truth, whose lives are as strictly 
moral as our own, are putting the question to us in all 
seriousness, Is it possible for man to have any knowledge 
of God? It is the old question put to Job, three thou- 
sand years ago or more, by Zophar the Naamathite, 
‘*Canst thou by searching find out God?” And it is 
the question put to the Christian by the Positivist and by 
the Materialist in our own day; and it behoves us to 


1 See the Preface to Butler’s Analogy. 
BR 
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have an answer, for not only our Christianity, but even 
our faith in God’s existence is on its trial. 

“Why,” then, “do I believe in God?” Some pos- 
sibly might answer, if they spoke the real truth, “ Be- 
cause all about me do. I have never considered the 
question for myself. I have adopted the opinion and 
belief of those among whom I live.” .Clearly this is a 
weak and indolent belief, that will stand just so long as 
it is propped up on all sides by the belief of others. But 
if such a believer found himself among unbelievers, his 
faith would probably fail. 

Why, then, do I believe in God? Another answers : 
‘It is the first Article of our Creed, and our Creed is 
taken directly from the Bible, and the Bible must be 
true because it is God’s word. The best men have be- 
heved this, and therefore I believe it.” 

This is a far worthier answer ; it is the answer of one 
of docile mind, who mistrusts his own judgment, and wishes 
to lean on authority, and wisely chooses the best authority, 
the authority of the church in which he has been nurtured. 

And yet clearly this answer will not suffice for those 
who have to do with the heathen on our frontiers, nor 
will it suffice in controversy with the sceptic at home. 
And if the time is coming when all Christians will have 
to hold their own in general society, it is wholesome to 
consider well the foundations of our faith, and prepare 
ourselves prayerfully to give an answer to any who may 
a&k us for a reason of the hope that is in us. 

“Now the question before us, “What grounds have 
we for believing in the existence of God?” goes to the 
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very root of all religion. If it be impossible for man to 
have any knowledge of God, then all religion is an ima- 
ginary thing—beautiful it may be and refining as poetry 
is; but of no further value, and of no obligation what- 
ever. ‘This is what the modern unbeliever says: “In 
the child, and in the childlike ages of the world, know- 
ledge was very limited, and all the vacant spaces in the 
realm of thought were filled up by the imagination. 
Man’s knowledge of natural causes was then so small 
that he was continually having recourse to what he called 
supernatural causes to explain the things about him,— 
such as magic, demonology, sorcery, and the like. It was 
in those early days that Religion won her empire over the 
minds of men. But now, in the maturity of the human 
intellect, science or knowledge of Nature is continually 
extending her frontiers, and thus the supernatural is being 
slowly but surely eliminated from the realm of thought ; 
the zatural pushing out the supernatural, science ever 
growing, and leaving less and less room for imagination ; 
and thus religion coming to be put away with other 
childish things.” 

The modern matenalist says further :—“ Science, 
that is, true knowledge, can only deal with facts, and 
what may be proved by careful induction from those 
facts. If there be a God,—and I do not deny that ther< 
may be,—but if there be, it is all one to me as if there 
were not, inasmuch as I have no means of knowing any- 
thing about Him. Science rests on facts, religion off 
imagination ; therefore I prefer science. And sci€rice 
knows nothing, can know nothing, of God,” 
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I do not think this is an unfair statement of the 
views of the modern unbeliever. What have we to say 
In answer ? 

It might perhaps be thought enough to urge in reply 
the powerful argument of Butler, that by the sceptic’s 
own showing there may be a God, though he knows Him 
not; and if this be so, what a tremendous risk he is in- 
curring in thus acting as if there were no God! Would 
it not be infinitely safer to act on the supposition that 
there is a God? Forif the supposition prove wrong, he 
- would have lost nothing ; if it prove true, he would have 
gained everything. 

But this argument suited Butler’s day better than our 
day ; for in our day the sceptic might perhaps reply that 
he was living as conscientiously as Bishop Butler, and 
had nothing to fear from either issue. What, then, have 
we to replyto him? He says, “ No knowledge is worthy 
of the name of knowledge, unless it be scientific.” These 
terms need definition, but we can afford to grant the 
assertion, and we claim for our theology that it zs scien- 
tific. Theology used to be called the Mother of Sciences ; 
and though its study has been sadly and shamefully 
neglected of late years compared with that of other 
sciences, yet a science it is, and, please God, will one 
day be recognised once more as the noblest of sciences. 

“Nay, but” (he says) “science in the scholastic 
sense of the term—a mere spinning out of ideas by the 
help of the syllogism—is an exploded thing. Jnductive 
Science is what we now mean by science—science resting 
on well-ascertained facts.” 
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This, too, we grant, and we claim for our theology 
that it rest on a basis of well-ascertained facts. ‘“ But 
your so-called facts,” he still urges, “ are supernatural. 
And the presumption against any fact that claims to be 
supernatural is overwhelming, outweighing any amount 
of evidence in its favour,—for this simple reason, that 
man has no faculties wherewith to apprehend the super- 
natural, If there bel a God, He is utterly out of reach 
of man’s faculties.” 

This again we partly grant. We grant that man has 
no faculties wherewith to reach God. But though man 
cannot reach God, yet God, as the sceptic must allow, 
if there be a God, can reach man. And further, if there 
be a God, it is very highly probable that He should in 
some way reveal Himself to man. 

That God should create such a being as man, and 
yet leave him in absolute ignorance of Himself, is a thing 
in the highest degree improbable. The presumption is, 
on such a hypothesis, greatly in favour of a Revelation. 
And a revelation—that is, a communication between 
God and man—whenever it occur, must, from the neces- 
sity of the case, involve supernatural facts. And that 
such supernatural facts should make a profound impres- 
sion on the generation of men that witness them, and 
should be carefully recorded, is precisely what we should 
expect. It only remains for future generations to verify 
these facts as in any other science. 

For these simple reasons surely the unbeliever has 
no right whatever to say there is an overwhelming pre- 
sumption against the facts of our religion being true. 
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On the hypothesis of God’s existence, the presumption 
is in favour of some such facts having really occurred in 
the world’s history. 

And there is a further probability. If this world be 
a kind of school (as it is allowed by all to be) in which 
man is being educated to rise as much as possible above 
his lower animal nature, and trust more and more for 
his happiness to the exercise and effort of his higher, 
nobler nature; and if man is noblest when he is least 
governed by motives of sense and most governed by 
motives of faith, faith in the unseen—forming a long 
hope, and working steadily towards this hope—then 
it is probable that these revelations will be few and 
far between; and probable, moreover, that as the 
Intervals protract themselves, many, yielding to the 
lower nature, will fall away and lose heart, until, in 
God’s good time, there burst upon the world another 
revelation. Such a time, such a long interval, are we 
passing through ; it seems long since the fathers of our 
religion fell asleep, and all things continue as they were, 
and the tension of faith is becoming too great for many, 
and even the faithful are fain to cry, “O that Thou 
wouldest rend the heavens and come down !” 

But the word standeth sure, “He that endureth to 
the end shall be saved.” “In your patience possess ye 
your souls.” One of these days the whole world will be 
startled into faith; as in the days of Noah, as in the 
days of the Apostles, as in lesser degree in the sixteenth 
century, when the revived study of St. Paul’s Epistles 
stirred Christendom into new life, so it will be again ; 
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there will be another revival, another age of martyrdoms, 
it may be; another universal cry, “Men and brethren, 
what must we do to be saved?” And then the end will 
come, and every eye shall see Him! 

But in the meantime, in this quiet time, in this try- 
ing time of waiting, let us hold fast our confidence, let 
us see well to the foundations of our faith, that we may 
be able to give a reason for the hope that is in us. 

It behoves us all, for our own sake, as well as for the 
sake of others whom we may be able to influence, to 
understand clearly that the fundamental doctrines of our 
religion are in the true sense of the term scientific, that they 
rest on facts, and are such as a reasonable man may ap- 
prehend, and with all his mind and strength embrace 
and believe. 

We will commence with the first article of our Creed, 
the doctrine of a personal Creator. 


‘Cy BELIEVE IN ONE GOD.” 


Is it possible for man, unaided by Revelation, to 
attain to a true belief in God? St. Paul answers this 
question, in three passages, affirmatively. 

At Lystra he found himself addressing a crowd of 
uneducated heathens : 

He told them that even among them God had not 
left Himself without witness. 

At Athens he was confronted by a group of heathen 
philosophers ; he appealed to their own heathen literature 
as confessing that man is responsible for knowing God, 
for man is God’s offspring. 
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In the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans he 
declares yet more distinctly that the heathen are ac- 
countable for a knowledge of God, and guilty if they fail 
to know Him and worship Him. 

Evidently, then, we have the authority of Holy 
Scripture for inquiring what evidence philosophy or 
science furnishes of God’s existence. It is an inquiry 
which in all ages has engaged the attention of wise and 
good men; and though we who have the clear light of 
revelation are (so to speak) independent of the result, yet 
time is well spent in the investigation of other evidence. 

There are three distinct lines of argument by which 
men have sought to prove the existence of one supreme 
God. 

First, there is the argument from first principles, .¢. 
from the reason of the thing, commonly called the @ prior: 
argument. 

Secondly, there is the argument of natural theo- 
logy, an induction from what we observe in nature, called 
the @ Zosteriori argument ; and 

Thirdly, there is the argument which is drawn from 
conscience and man’s universal sense of responsibility, 
‘ called for shortness’ sake the mora/ argument. 

Perhaps the most popular way of putting it would be 
to say, God’s existence has been proved (1) from reason- 
ing ; (2) from nature ; (3) from conscience. 

It may be interesting to describe, as briefly and clearly 
as may be, these three kinds of proof. 

And first, the proof drawn from reasoning, what is 
called the @ friori argument. 
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It was never better stated than by Anselm in the 
twelfth century, and yet it may be doubted whether any 
of his readers have ever felt that his brilliant argument 
would be convincing if it stood alone. 

He reasoned thus: “I have in my mind the idea of 
the most perfect being conceivable. The most perfect 
being conceivable must have the attribute of seces- 
sary existence. One whose existence was contingent 
would not be the most perfect conceivable. Necessary 
existence implies actual existence. An absolutely per- 
fect Being therefore actually exists, and He is God.” * 

And thus with characteristic fervour he concludes :— 
“ He, therefore, who understands this, understands that 
God cannot be conceived of as non-existent. Thanks 
be to Thee, O Lord, thanks be to Thee, that what I at 
first believed through Thine own endowment, I now 
understand through Thine illumination, so that even if I 
were unwilling to believe that Thou art, I cannot remain 
ignorant of Thy existence.” 

This mode of reasoning was suited to the habits of 
thought in the Middle Ages. But it could never be 
made intelligible to simple folk, and is of doubtful value 
at all times. 

It was not the witness appealed to by St. Paul at 
Lystra, at Athens, at Rome. It is deeply interesting 
and reassuring that he, the inspired Apostle, appealed to 
that other argument, which modern science is continu- 
ally strengthening—the argument drawn from the order, 
harmony, and evident design pervading the whole uni- 

1 See the extract in the Appendix. 
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verse of Nature. ‘“‘ Because that which may be known 
of God is manifest to them; for God hath showed it 
unto them. For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they are without excuse.” (Rom. i. 20.) 

How modern science has been working out this 
thesis ! 

Think for one moment of the proof of design—the 
proof (that is) of a personal Creator—that may be found 
in the correspondencies of Nature. The correspondency, 
for instance, between plants and animals—plants by. 
their curious chemistry preparing precisely that kind of 
food which the digestive organs of the animal can 
assimilate. 

So that the holy Psalmist (I quote an old writer’), 
considering this preparation of food for the beasts of the 
field, and taking upon him to be as it were their chap- 
lain, had reason to say this grace for them: “The eyes 
of all wait upon Thee, and Thou givest them their meat 
in due season ; Thou openest Thine hand, and fillest all 
things living with plenteousness.” 

Or consider, again, the correspondency between our 
organs of sense and all that meets them in the outside 
world: the retina of my eye made sensitive to that ray 
of light which is made to vibrate from the sun; my ear 
so curiously fitted to receive the pulsations of sound ; 
my organs of smell so manifestly adjusted by one and 
the same Creator to the pleasant fragrancy of the fine 


1 Barrow. 
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pollen that floats into the air from a thousand herbs and 
flowers. Whence such admirable congruity between me 
and the world around me, unless a designing mind made 
both ? 

But there is one correspondency between man and 
nature so pre-eminently striking that it is marvellous it 
has not found more frequent mention in Natural Theo- 
logy. 

The Bible tells us that God made man in His own 
image ; Science gives us a proof of it, showing that in 
very truth the ideas of man’s mind are akin to the ideas 
of the Divine mind. 

The proof is capable of very simple statement.’ 

We all know that the science of geometry was 
worked out in ancient times from a few very simple 
principles which man found in his own mind. It was 
worked out by Euclid and Archimedes by pure reason- 
ing, out of their own minds. Ages afterwards the tele- 
scope was discovered, and the courses of the planets 
and comets were ascertained ; and the Galileos and New- 
tons beheld with reverent wonder that these heavenly 
bodies, in all their mazy revolutions, do obey those very 
laws of geometry, which the mathematician, hundreds of 
years before, had evolved out of the necessary conditions 
of thought involved in the constitution of his own mind. 

How was this correspondency to be accounted for? 
those curves traced on the sand of his study floor by an 
Archimedes found to be the very curves swept out in 
the heavenly spaces by the mighty comets? I say how 

1 I owe what follows to Whewell’s Philosophy of Discovery. 
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and why was this? How was it that man found his 
thoughts thus verified in God’s universe ? 

One only explanation is there: that God had the 
same thoughts, and chose to exemplify them in that 
universe ; the ideas of the Divine mind and the ideas 
of the human mind thus wonderfully corresponding ! 
Man made in the image of his God. There is no other 
explanation. 

But we must hasten on to the third line of argument 
for God’s existence, the moral proof. What do we mean 
by conscience? Is it enough to say that it is a moral 
sense within us? Certainly not. A moral sense might 
distinguish between right and wrong, but it would not 
impel us to the right, and deter us from the wrong, as 
conscience does. ‘There is in conscience a sense of re- 
sponsibility, of accountableness, and that too when we 
are most a/one.: But mark what this inevitably carries with 
itt responsibility, accountableness, to whom? To some 
one clearly, else the word responsibility has no meaning. 

Surely they are not wrong who explain conscience in 
the words of Tertullian, @ mind naturally conscious of God. 
That, depend upon it, 1s the real meaning of that myste- 
rious sense within us which we call our conscience, 1m- 
planted within us by Him in whose image we are made. 
If this proof that we are created by a personal Creator 
be strong, as I think it is, when resting simply on the 
consciousness of each, how much stronger does it become 
when we observe the universality of this conscience ! 
More or less it is found in all men, and not only so, but 
it is found to lead all men to the same conclusions in 
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the main about nght and wrong. + How is this? There — 
can be but one answer, that this conscience is a reflex, 
however faint, of the Divine mind of Him in whose 
image we are formed. 


But these three proofs on which we have been dwell- 
ing—the proof from the reason of the thing, the proof 
from nature, the proof from conscience—are all of the 
nature of an argument ; and what is argumentative cannot 
be within reach of all. If such arguments were the only 
ways of attaining to the knowledge of God, then simple 
minds could not know Him, which God forbid, for the 
simplest often know God most truly. There must be 
yet another kind of knowledge of God of easier appre- 
hension. What is it? Is it the knowledge of God that 
we derive from the Bible? True, we have not yet spoken 
of that; we- purposely postpone that till we come to 
meditate on Him, the only-begotten Son, who hath de- 
clared to us the Father. 

But I mean not ¢Aat kind of knowledge now. Nor 
is it God’s written Word that we most of all depend on 
for our faith in God. For if it were so, then the best- 
read Bible-student would know God best. And it is 
not so. Many a poor unlettered woman who has spent 
months or years in a darkened sick chamber, unable to 
read a single page of her Bible, may have a knowledge 
of God firmer, deeper, truer, than the greatest of theo- 
logians. There must then be some more excellent 
way of knowing God that we have not yet mentioned. 
What is it? 
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There are two kinds of knowledge of a person. 
When we speak of having knowledge of a person, we 
may either mean that we know all about him, or we may 
mean that we know the. person himself. Mark the dif- 
ference. You may know very little indeed about even 
your own father; perhaps you know nothing of his birth, 
or parentage, or early education, or other surroundings, 
but you know him, you know the look of his eye, the 
sound of his voice ; you know him because you love him. 

Now may we not have this latter kind of knowledge 
of God, although haply we know little about God? Ask 
‘ that poor woman in her sick room how she comes to 
know God, and she will tell you, “‘ Every day for the 
last ten years, for the last twenty years, I have spoken to 
Him ; ay, and He has answered me. I have taken my 
sorrows to Him, and I have found relief. I have 
confessed my faults to Him, and He has given me a 
sense of pardon; when no one else befriended me, He 
has been my friend; when no one else has cared to 
comfort me, He has been my comforter.” 

Can any knowledge of God equal this? Surely it 
must have been ¢hzs kind of knowledge of God that 
Christ meant when He said, that to know God truly was 
eternal life. Do we wish to attain to it? How shall 
we? Go ask that poor woman, and she will tell you. 
How did you find God? “I never found God” (she 
will answer), “it was God who found me. Time was 
when I trusted to other supports, and one by one they 
all failed me, and I was sinking lower and lower; and 
in my misery I thought I would try and pray as my mother 
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taught me when I was a child; and pray I did with all 
my strength, simply and merely because I was utterly 
miserable. And from that very day I found a support— 
a support I had never felt before—a support on which I 
could bear my whole weight. I had sunk through all 
other supports, but this, oh, it was so strong beneath me! 
strong as the everlasting arms beneath me! And not 
beneath me merely, but within me—a new power I felt 
within me. It is none of my own, for it has made me 
quite another woman ; so it must come from outside me. 
I think, I feel sure, it is God working mightily for me. 
I feel as if I now know Him from long experience. 
I can say, as no books could ever have taught me to 
say it: ‘I believe in God the Father.’ He hath not left 
Himself without witness. His witness is within me.” 


What shall we call this sort of evidence of God’s 
existence? It is not drawn in the way of argument 
from reasoning, nor yet from nature, nor yet from con- 
science. Wecan only call it a personal knowledge of God, 
knowledge of a like kind to that which, between man and 
man, zmtercourse leads to. Between man and God we 
are unwilling to use the familiar term “ intercourse ;” 
communion is the more reverent word, but it means the 
same thing. The conviction of God’s existence that 
rests on such communion is probably the strongest 
possible. | 

But how did the communion first begin? In this 
case that we are supposing it was not suggested by the 
reading of God’s Word. ‘The woman thought of pray- 
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ing because in her childhood she had been taught to 
pray, because she knew her mother had prayed, because 
the best people of her acquaintance prayed. In a word, 
because she had been brought up in a society (the Chris- 
tian Church) which taught the duty of prayer. ence the 
first suggestion, she learned her religion (as all of us do ; 
may we not say as we are intended to do?) at second. 
hand. But ow she has made it her own.’ She knows 
God from her own experience of His dealings with her ; 
she has a deep-seated consciousness of His existence, 
which makes her as certain of it as of her own being. 


But, some may say, All this is very well, but nothing 
to us. What we were seeking was some sctentific proof of 
God’s existence—a proof that would be satisfactory to one 
accustomed to reason inductively on the facts around him. 

Our answer is, that in the proof we are now offering 
you may find, if you will, a proof of the kind you desire. 

Is not that poor woman’s altered life a plain fact? ” 
Can you deny that she is living, as she now lives, under 
the influence of some very strong motive? Does this 
fact stand alone? Are you not surrounded by facts of 
the same kind?* In every village of the land are there 


1 «‘Fvangelio non crederem nisi me Ecclesize Catholicze commo- 
veret auctoritas.” —Aug. (Zp. Manichai, viii. 270). I was led to the 
Bible by the Church. Cf. John iv. 42. 

2‘ Ecquid verisimile est, ut tot ac tantz (ecclesize) in unam fidem 
erraverint ?”— Zertull. de Prescriptione, 28. “ Perperam evangeli- 
zabatur, perperam credebatur; tot milia milium perperam tincta, 
tot opera fidel perperam administrata, tot virtutes, tot charismata 
perperam operata, tot sacerdotia, tot ministeria perperam functa, tot 
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not living persons whose whole character has been simi- 
larly changed by the self-same motive force—persons 
totally unknown one to another? And is it not so 
all over Christendom? Can these facts be denied? 
Are they not worthy of being studied, of being scientifi- 
cally studied? Are you not bound as a philosopher to 
recognise these: facts, and investigate them, applying to 
them your inductive method, seeking for some general 
law that will adequately account for them? Are pheno- 
mena of the moral world less capable of the inductive 
method than facts of the physical world? Take a cor- 
responding case in the physical world. Men in days of 
yore noticed how the waters of the sea, twice in twenty- 
four hours, came rising and swelling in this creek and in 
that creek, all along their coasts, and on inquiry they 
found it was so on other coasts, and in other seas, all 
round the globe. Was it a mere whim of the inconstant 
waves, not worthy of a philosopher’s attention? Was it 
not rather a mystery that challenged inquiry and _ investi- 
gation? And when every possible explanation, drawn 
from the winds or from the configuration of the shore, 
had been exhausted and had failed to account for it, 
was the inquiry abandoned? Was it not rather stimu- 
lated, men’s minds never resting till a Newton or a La- 
place had found the unseen mysterious power which the 
waters of the ocean were obeying ; found it, not in this 


denique martyria perperam coronata!” Jéid. c. 29. ‘‘ Jam credere 
coeperam nullo modo Te fuisse tributurum tam excellentem illi Scrip- 
turze per omnes jam terras auctoritatem, nisi et per ipsam Tibi credi 
et per ipsam Te queri voluisses.”— Aug. Conf. vi. 5. 
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earth, but where men had least suspected, in those dis- 
tant heavenly orbs which night and day are looking down 
upon the face of the great deep, and exercising thereupon 
their strange attractive influence. 

And are these phenomena of the moral world, men’s 
wills and unruly passions, in all climes and in all ages, 
yielding themselves to obey a mighty unseen Power 
which controls them, less worthy matter for philosophic 
thought ? Human hearts rising and heaving under one 
and the same mighty impulse all round the world, is 
not this a patent fact urgently demanding explanation ? 

And if, after exhausting every other hypothesis, philoso- 
phers find the only possible solution, not on earth but in 
heaven—in the conception of a Supreme Personal Being, 
the Father of the spirits of all flesh—why should they 
refuse assent?—nay, why should not they, too, enter 
the sanctuary, and learn to know Him with that deeper 
personal knowledge which that poor suffering woman 
in her sick chamber had attained to, and made her own 
for ever ? 


And now to sum up this chapter. We have glanced 
at some of the proofs commonly given of God’s exist- 
ence—the proof from the reason of the thing (as men 
say), the proof of natural theology, and the moral proof 
resting on the conscience of mankind. 

We have tried to show that there was vouchsafed 
to some, and those the holiest, a far more convincing 
proof, derived from a direct personal knowledge of God. 

And, finally, we ventured to suggest that this last, 
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though attainable only by those who are within the sanc- 
tuary, was nevertheless to the philosopher outside well 
worthy of consideration. For was it not a plain, unde- 
niable fact—as patent as any phenomenon of the natural 
world—that numbers of men, and those the noblest, of 
every age and nation, were actuated by an unseen, mys- 
terious Power, controlling them and constraining them to 
make efforts directly opposed to all the impulses of their 
common nature P 

Thus we claim for our belief in God a truly scientific 
basis. 
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CHAPTER ILI. 
The Doctrine of the Second Person of the Trinity. 


WE saw in the first chapter that before any of us can 

attain to that deeper consciousness of God which 
grows out of communion with Him, the beliefin God must 
have been in some way suggested to us. And we saw 
further, that the great majority of us owed the suggestion 
to our nurture within the pale of the Church. 

The individual Christian may not require to know 
the grounds on which the Church’s teaching ultimately 
rests ; but clearly the Church is responsible for producing 
her reasons if required to do so; they are the title-deeds 
of her inheritance. 

This leads us at once to Revelation, and so to the 
second Article of our Creed, on which we must now 
enter ; and, indeed, it 1s most true, we cannot under- 
stand the Church’s faith in the first Article of her Creed 
unless we go farther, and seek to understand her faith 
in the second. 

We could never have really believed in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, unless we 
had learned to believe also in Jesus Christ His only Son 
our Lord. We cannot claim the blessing of that know- . 
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ledge of God which is life eternal, unless we complete 
the verse, “ This is life eternal, to know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 

For what saith St. John’s Gospel in another place? 
‘*No man hath seen God at any time: the only be- 
gotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him” (i. 18). And what was the answer 
to Philip when he said, “ Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us”? “ Jesus saith unto Him, Have I been 
so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, 
Philip? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father ; 
and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ?” (xiv. 9.) 

This, then, is our Church’s answer to any one who 
‘asks us whence we derive our knowledge of God. We 
derive it from a revelation made by One who, eighteen 
hundred years ago, declared Himself to be the Son of 
God. 

This is our answer. But this answer lays us open to 
the further question, ‘“‘On what grounds do you believe 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God?” To this ques- 
tion we must be prepared to make answer. But here 
let me once more guard myself. When I say we must 
be prepared to answer this question, I do not mean that 
each Christian must be prepared to answer it. Is every 
soldier responsible for knowing the grounds on which 
war has been declared before he draws his sword? Is 
every citizen responsible for understanding the policy of 
his country before he pays a tax to carry out that policy? 
It is enough for each to answer, “I accept in this matter 
the judgment of those in whom I have confidence.” So 
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with the individual members of a Church, when asked 
for the grounds of their faith, it may be enough for them 
to say, “I have confidence in the Church to which I 
belong. To my Church I refer you.” 

But if this be so, then all the more incumbent is it 
on the Church to see to it that the grounds of her faith 
be clear and distinct, and be made intelligible from age 
to age, and accessible to all who may wish to know them. 

What, then, are our Church’s grounds for teaching 
her members to believe in Jesus Chnst, God’s only Son 
our Lord P 

Now, it may seem at first sight as if this question of 
Christ’s Divinity opened up questions of evidence, of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, of its inspiration, 
of the credibility of miracles, and many other questions 
equally difficult. Into none of these do we propose to 
enter. They would utterly exceed the limits of this 
volume. There is one kind of evidence which Is per- 
petually fresh, needing no knowledge of history, no criti- 
cal apparatus, no philosophy. 

It is Christ’s se/f-revelation, contained in those four 
Gospels, which you have in your hands. Never mind 
now how those Gospels came into your hands; never 
mind now what claim they may have to inspiration. 
Read them, that will suffice. Read them as you might if 
an utterly unknown stranger had placed the volume in your 
hands, and left it there without saying a word about it. 
You will find the portraiture of One called Jesus Chnist. 
Study that portraiture, and say honestly whether it could 
possibly have been invented ; and then, further, say 
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honestly whether it is possible that such an one could 
deceive or be deceived in any claim that He put forward ; 
and, lastly, read His words carefully and answer this 
plain question, “ Whom did He claim to be?” 

First, then, could the character of Christ possibly 
have been invented? Writers of fiction who wish to 
portray excellence have to compile, Our Lord’s character 
could not have been so compiled, for it was new and 
original. Long accustomed as we have been to meditate 
upon the graces of Christ’s character, perhaps we hardly 
realise how unique they were when they first appeared 
in Christ. That perfect courage, combined with perfect 
meekness ; that burnished, crystalline purity on which 
slander feared to breathe ; that spirituality—a word which 
had no existence before Christ's Advent: these were 
qualities mankind had never seen before, and could not 
have imagined. 

Then, secondly, is it really possible to suppose that 
Christ was either self-deceived or deceiving others? 
That He was deceiving those around Him, none in our 
day dares to suggest for very shame. But it has been 
whispered that He was an enthusiast, of visionary mind, 
dreaming beautiful dreams, and persuading Himself they 
were or might be made realities. One who so con- 
stantly, and even sternly, repressed and discountenanced 
such habits of mind in others can hardly have had them 
Himself. Those whom He praised were not those who 
cried “ Lord, Lord,” or those who blessed the womb that 
bare Him, or those who protested they would die with 
Him,—reeds shaken by the wind. Anything like exa/- 
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tation in His disciples Christ promptly checked.’ He 
disclaimed all mystery in His teaching.” If there is one 
thing more striking than another it is His preference of 
plain practical virtues to any amount of enthusiasm with- 
out them. We may safely assert (for all who have studied 
His character will allow it) that whatever Christ claimed 
to be, that He believed Himself to be, and that He was. 

Whon, then, thirdly, did He claim to be? 

But before we enter on this inquiry let us revert for 
a moment to the consideration of Christ’s character, and 
mark well that there is one feature wanting in that cha- 
racter—a feature which we are accustomed to regard as 
essential to complete our conception of a really saintly 
man. In Christ the grace of penitence appears not. 
Never once do we read of our Lord’s penitence. No 
confession of sin, no acknowledgment of a fault, ever 
passed His lips. On the contrary, He challenges those 
around Him to convince Him of sin if they can. “ Which 
of you convinceth Me of sin?” Even in His own self- 
communing we overhear Him saying, “The Prince of 
this world cometh, and hath nothing in Me.” He is not 
conscious of a single failing. 

Surely there is a mystery here separating Him at 
once from all other men, even the holiest. For “if we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” 

Not so Christ. Clearly there is something here 
urgently demanding explanation. It may be that in 
proceeding to examine the claims which Christ put forth 


1 Mark vi. 31; Luke x. 20, xxii. 38 ; John xiii. 38,  ? John xviii. 20 
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mn His teaching—both in the manner and in the matter 
of it—we shall find the explanation. 

And, first, the manner of His teaching. Observe the 
unbounded claim of superiority over all around Him. 
He ever speaks of Himself as their Lord and Master, as 
born to be a King, as one who can forgive sins, as ap- 
pointed to be the Judge of all mankind. And yet we 
feel at the same time that in Him, somehow, this is not 
self-assertion. His attitude is always that of one who 
takes these claims for granted ; of one who need not assert 
them ; of one who was of necessity and transcendently 
above all around Him. 

Viewing Him as a man only, for the moment, this 
would be utterly inexplicable. For He is, all the while, 
the lowliest of the lowly ; when He was reviled, reviling 
not again ; when He suffered, threatening not ; content to 
endure all and bear all in the meekest silence ! 

Now let us turn to the matter of His teaching. Here 
at once we are confronted by a most striking peculiarity 
in it. One half of it—almost the whole of it as recorded 
by St. John—was concerning Himself, concerning His 
own Person. His one purpose, through whole chapters 
of St. John’s Gospel, seems to be to set forth Himself! 

Those about Him say, “What shall we do to be 
saved?” Christ answers, “Believe on Me.” They ask, 
‘Whither shall we go?” Christ answers, “Come to 
Me, and ye shall have eternal life. I am the way, the 
truth, and the life. He that believeth in Me shall be 
saved ; He that will not believe in Me is condemned ; 
he that rejecteth Me will God reject.” 
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“Ye believe in God, believe also in Me!” Con- 
ceive, for one moment, any other man, the greatest, the 
holiest you have ever heard or read of, using such words 
as these ; or, again, “‘ This is life eternal, to know God 
and to know Me”! Assuredly there is a mystery about 
the Person of Him who thus speaks! 

And yet He denies all the while that He is bearing 
witness of Himself. He is only delivering a message 
about Himself which He has been commissioned to de- 
liver. Commissioned by whom? By One of whom He 
was ever speaking as His Father in an absolutely unique 
sense—in a sense in which no other man could call God 
' His Father. 

Can we wonder that the Jews in their unbelief were 
utterly shocked, and called this blasphemy? And did 
Christ disclaim or explain away the sense in which His 
words were understood? Not for one moment. He 
would vouchsafe no word of qualification in self-defence. 
The mystery was to remain. 

‘“‘ A greater than Jonah is here !” 

‘‘A greater than Solomon is here !” 

“Ye are from beneath, I am from above !” 

‘*‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” 

He pushes the mystery into an absolute paradox, and 
they take up stones to cast at Him. 

But to His inner friends, observe how He more and 
more unfolds it, and gradually carries on His self-reve- 
lation. Observe this especially in that last discourse 
before He suffered ; from point to point how He leads 
them to understand His Person. 
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He is returning to His Father. Would they follow? 
‘**T am the way: no man cometh to the Father but by 
Me.” He, and He only, can give them that knowledge 
of God which is eternal life; and how? “If ye had 
known Me, ye should have known my Father also.” See 
how He stimulates them to know more of Him, and to 
ask Him questions. And first Philip and then Thomas 
question Him. And still more is revealed. Beholding 
Him, they behold the Father; for the Father, in some 
mysterious way, dwelleth in Him. “Believe me that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in Me.” 

Thus He leads them on, until at last, speaking as 
they acknowledge, plainly, no longer in parable, but most 
clearly: “‘ I came out from God ;” “I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world ;” again, “I am 
leaving the world, and going to the Father.” His dis- 
ciples said unto Him, “Lo, now speakest Thou plainly, 
and speakest no proverb. By this we believe that Thou 
camest forth from God.” 

One more clenching testimony He will bear for His 
Church’s sake. He is on His tnal; trial for putting 
forth claims that seemed plainly blasphemous, for claim- 
ing to be God’s Son in a way that implied! equality with 
God. Out of His own mouth they would fain have evi- 
dence of this. 

The High-priest, therefore, puts Him upon oath; ad- 
jures Him by the living God to tell the Court whether 
He be or no, in this sense, the Son of God. Death is 
the penalty if He answers “yes.” And He accepts the 
oath, and declares Himself the Son of God in this 
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highest and most awful sense, and dies a martyr to this 
truth. 

And yet once again. In His disciples’ minds, if there 
had lingered any doubt, His resurrection had removed 
it. Thomas’s exclamation of wondering adoration, “ My 
Lord and my God !” did but give expression to the faith 
and conviction of all now. And He has gathered them 
together for His final charge ere He ascend before their 
eyes to heaven. 

“« All power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the Name—” what Name? In 
the Name revealed to Moses, Jehovah? . In the Name 
by which Christ had taught them in the earlier days of 
His ministry to know God, the Name of the Father? 
No. He has taught them more now; He has taught 
them a deeper, fuller knowledge of God now in Three 
Persons ; and of these Three ever-blessed Persons, He is 
Himself the midmost :—‘“ In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The self-revelation is complete. 

And on this self-revelation is grounded the Church’s 
surest argument for,the Divinity of Her Lord. 


This doctrine is stated very shortly in the Apostles’ 
Creed ; we there acknowledge Christ’s Divinity: “I be- 
eve in Jesus Christ, God’s only Son our Lord.” 

But if this had been the only creed bequeathed by 
those early ages to the Church, we should all feel that 
we were asked to believe something so astounding, so per- 
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plexing, so inexplicable, that, one may almost fear, the 
doctrine of Chnist’s Divinity would have seemed to later 
ages so laden with difficulty as to be incapable of appre- 
hension. 

For one moment let us try to divest ourselves of all 
knowledge of it derived from other sources, and conceive 
ourselves asked to believe these statements of the Apostles’ 
Creed in all their abruptness, without any explanation 
whatever: “God the Father,” and “His only Son,” 
equally “our Lord.” How can this be? 

And again, “ Born of the Virgin Mary,” that is, of a 
woman, and yet the Son of God. How can this be? 

The Apostles’ Creed puts these statements before us 
without one single word of further definition. 

It is the fashion to speak of the Apostles’ Creed as a 
very simple creed, and of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds as difficult. It has been observed ' that in one 
sense the reverse.is far more true. It is the Apostles’ 
Creed that is the really difficult creed, and it is those 
other creeds which enable us to understand it. 

If the Apostles’ Creed stood alone, and the Christian 
had no other clue to what the Church and the Bible 
intended him to believe, he would be in danger of 
falling into all sorts of erroneous ideas about our Lord’s 
Person. 

Nay, it need not be put as an imaginary case. It 
was really so. In the second and third centuries the 
Apostles’ Creed was the Church’s only creed. Converts 
seeking baptism were required to adore Jesus as the only 

1 Sadler's Church Doctrine Bible Truth. 
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Son of God, and to believe that He was both God and 
Man, without any further explanation, except such as. oral 
teaching might supply, or such as they might, or might 
not, be able to collect for themselves from Holy Scripture. 

And what was the result? The result was that 
thoughtful minds, trying to see distinctly the truth of 
Christ’s Divinity and the truth of His Manhood, were 
torn with perplexity, and drifted away into all kinds of 
grievous errors. 

Then the Church began to perceive that she was 
asking too much in requiring her catechumens to believe 
the naked truth, that Christ was a Divine Being of two- 
fold nature, without placing in their hands any symbol of 
fuller definition. 

And those mighty intellects of the fourth century, 
raised up surely by God’s providence for this express 
purpose, gifted with a power of thinking out the very 


deepest questions into clearness and distinctness,—fore- 


most among them St. Athanasius, the two Gregories of 
Cappadocia, and St. Basil,—these and others of the West- 
em Church—Hilary of Arles for instance,’ — defined 
this doctrine for the Church. With exhaustive care they 
collected and collated all the Scriptures that bear upon 
the question, and by a true inductive intuition they were 
enabled to induce upon these various statements the one 
master idea which harmonised them ; bequeathing to all 
time the result of their labour and of their conflict (for 
there were many gainsayers) in the shape of those two 
other creeds of the early Church. And a work was thus 


1 Waterland ascribes the so-called Athanasian Creed to Hilary. 
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done of which it is hardly too much to say that it neither 
could be, nor ever need be, repeated. 

For us in these later ages it only remains gratefully 
and reverently to study and hold fast these grand defini- 
tions of our holy Catholic Faith. 


Let us now endeavour, briefly but as clearly as may 
be, to unfold to ourselves the terms in which these two 
later Creeds explain and define the great doctrines of our 
Lord’s Divinity and Incarnation, which the Apostles’ 
Creed is content simply to affirm. 

Perhaps the clearest way of approaching the subject 
will be to repeat, first, what were the two questions about 
our Lord’s Nature which the Church had to answer ;— 

To consider secondly, what erroneous answers were 
suggested ;— | 

And so arrive, /astly, at the true answers to which 
the Church was guided by the Holy Spirit. 


I. OUR LORD’S DIVINITY. 


First, then, How was the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity 
to be reconciled with the doctrine of God’s unity ? 

“ Hear, O Israel: the Lord thy God is one Lord.” 
Such was the doctrine thundered from Sinai, and re- 
affirmed by our blessed Lord. The doctrine that there 
is but One God is as essentially the basis of the Chris- 
tian Creed as it is of the Jewish. 

How then can we be asked to worship the Father and 
to worship the Son also? This was the first question. 

Two erroneous answers were suggested. The ARIANS 
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said Christ was divine, but in some inferior sense ;’ He 
was the highest of all created beings, but still a created 
being. The SaBELLIANS said, Nay, He is truly God; 
but God appearing in one of His three characters.” God, 
viewed under one aspect, we call the Father ; God, under 
another aspect, we call the Son; God, under a third 
aspect, the Holy Ghost. We must not conceive of three 
distinct persons, but of one and the same Divine per- 
son standing in three distinct relations to us. 

Thus were men driven into one or other of two 
lamentable errors by the difficulty of reconciling the wor- 
ship of Christ with their belief in one only God. 

Then ;stood forth Athanasius to vindicate the true 
meaning of God’s Word, and to give the Church its key. 

He saw clearly that Christ spoke of Himself as one 
with the Father—‘“ I and My Father are one,”* praying 
that His Church might be one as He and His Father 
were one ;—“As Thou, Father, art in Me,and I in Thee ;”* 
“He that seeth Me, seeth Him that sent Me;” “ He 
that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent Me.” 

Thus distinctly did Christ claim to be one with His 
Father. He and His Father essentially one God. This, 


on the one hand, against the Arians. 

1 The Arians said,—xrlopua éorly, dd’ obx ws ev Trav Krioudrwr’ 
wolnud éorw, dd’ ox ws ty rdv woinudrwr. All other creatures 
being created mediately through the Word, whereas the Son was 
created immediately.— Ath. c. Ar. ii. 19. 

3 el 52 7d Sudbvuov, DaBedAAlou 7d emirhdevpa, rdv avrdv Tidy xa 
Tlarépa Aéyovros, xal éxdrepov dvatpoivros, bre pew Tids, rdv warépa, 
Sre 5¢ Ilarhp, rdv Tidv.—Ath. c. Ar. iv. 9. 3 John x. 30. 

4John xvii. 21, and xiv. 10. See Comments of Athanasius in 
Appendix. 
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On the other hand, as against the Sabellians, Athana- 
sius no less clearly set forth how Christ claimed a distinct 
personality :—The Father sends the Son (John v. 36, 37 ; 
vi. 38, 39). The Son leaves the Father and returns to 
Him (xvi. 28); the Son offers Himself to the Father 
(Heb. ix. 14); the Father loves the Son, the Son loves 
the Father (John iii. 35; v. 20); the Son prays to the 
Father (xvii.) ; intercedes with the Father (Heb. vii. 25 ; 
1 John ii. 1).’ 

These Scriptures would be absolutely unmeaning if 
by “ Father” and “Son” were meant one person, capable 
of being regarded in either of two characters.” 

Thus, then, Athanasius showed that we are compelled 
to believe two truths :— 

(1.) That the Father and the Son are two perfectly 
distinct persons ; and, 

(2.) That the Father and the Son are essentially one 


God. 
One in essence,’ two in personality. This was the 


definition which the Council of Nica (a.D. 325) 
accepted. 
The third part of the Creed, extending the doctrine 


1 ra dé roatra Thy Trav DaBeduavdv pavlay Selxvvow’ Sre Erepos 
6 edxdpuevos, repos 6 ewaxotww.—Ath. de Sent. Dionysii, 26. 

9 Malverac dé wal ZaBédrcos Aéywv tov Tlarépa elvac Tidy, cal 
Eurady Tov Tloy.elvac Iardpa, trorrdce pév ev, dvduare 5¢ Svo (one 
in person, two in name).—A¢h. ¢. Ar. v. 25. 

3 Essence is the exact equivalent of the word used by Athanasius. 
If the Western Church had had the word in those days, doubtless it 
would have been used instead of substance, wept rijs Neyoudvns 
“Pwpaiort pev covBerayrlas, ‘ENAnvitl 52 ANeyouévns ovolas . . . , 
—Ath. de Synodis, 28. For a definition of Personality, see p. 72. 

D 
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to the Holy Ghost, was added fifty years later (at the 
Council of Constantinople, a.p. 381). 

In the so-called “ Athanasian Creed ” of the Western 
Church, composed probably in the fifth century,’ the 
doctrine of the Trinity was yet more completely set 
forth. Let us receive it reverently: we shall find it a 
key to Holy Scripture, and a safeguard against specula- 
tion, for which we cannot be too grateful. 

The doctrine of the Trinity deals with matter deyond 
reason, but there is nothing in its statement contrary to 
reason. It would be contrary to reason to say that 
three persons were one person. But this the Atha- 
nasian Creed expressly forbids us to say. We are not to 
“confound” (or merge into one) the three Persons. 
Nor, on the other hand, are we to “ divide the substance ”” 
(or essence) of God.’ 

It asserts that three distinct Persons are one in essence. 

This could not be true of three Auman persons. But 
of three Divine persons it may be conceived to be true, and 
it is true, that they are personally distinct, in essence one. 

The Athanasian Creed then enumerates the several 
epithets applied in Scripture,—“ uncreate,”* “ incompre- 

1 Waterland dates it between 430 and 450, and suggests Hilary 
of Arles as its author. 

3 'O 5 Geds, duephs dv, dueplorws éorl xal dradhs rot Tlod Martp. 
—Ath. de Decretis Nicene Synodi, cap. xi. 

3 St. Augustine clearly asserts that there can be no middle term 
between “created” and ‘‘uncreated.” ‘‘ Liquido apparet Ipsum 
factum non esse per quem facta sunt omnia. Et si factus non est, 
creatura non est‘: si autem creatura non est, ejusdem cum Patre sub- 


stantize est. Omnis enim substantia que Deus non est, creatura est ; 
et quz creatura non est, Deus est.” —Aug. de Trin. i. 6. 
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hensible ” (2. ¢ illimitable), “ eternal,” “ almighty,” “ God,” 
and ‘‘ Lord ;”—and declares that to each one of the three 
Divine Persons, severally, all these epithets may be ap 
plied. Yet the three Persons so spoken of are but one 
Divine Being. Then that which differences each Person 
is stated. The Father is se/fexistent. The Son is begotten 
of the Father, not in time but from all eternity. The 
Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the Son.’ 


II. OUR LORD’S INCARNATION. 


We must now proceed to the second great question 
which perplexed the minds of Christians, and treat it as 
we treated the former, considering, first, the question to 
be answered ; secondly, the false answers suggested ; and 
thirdly, the true answer. 

Granting the doctrine of the Trinity, men found a diffi- 
culty in the Second Person’s incarnation. How could 
He be at once the Son of God and the Son of Man? 

The Church had not as yet defined the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and consequently two erroneous answers 
were advanced. The NESTORIANS said—‘“ That which 
was born of Mary was a human person merely, but into 
this human person so born, the Divine Person of the 
Word entered,”—a grievous error (though Nestorius seems 
not to have foreseen its dangerous consequences) ; for were 

1 “Begotten, not by the will of the Father, but by the necessity 
of the Father’s nature.” ‘O Qeds rod Tlod picer cal ovdx éx BovdAoews 
Narhp.—Ath. c. Arian, iii. 62. 


4 See extract from Gregory Nazianzen, p. 79; and the comments 
on the 23d verse of the Ath. Creed, p. 260; and Appendix to Ch. iv. 
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it so, then Christ was not properly “a second Adam,” 
but rather one of the “ old Adam” into whom the Second 
Person entered, even as the Third Person enters into us, 
by way of inspiration. Whereas Holy Scripture distinctly 
teaches us that He who was born of the Virgin Mary 
had “come down from heaven” (John ii. 13), and 
“come forth from God” (xvi. 27)—a Divine Person 


‘assuming a human nature in addition to His Divine 


nature. 


No less grievous (though in a different way) was the 
opposite error of APOLLINARIS and EutycHes. They 
believed that the Son of Mary was most truly the Son of 
God, and that from the moment of conception ; but, so far 
souad, they fell into error in explaining away our Lord’s 
humanity. Apollinaris taught that Christ had no human 
mind, the Deity in Him supplying the place of mind.’ 
Eutyches went farther, and taught that the whole human 
nature which the Second Person took from Mary was 
deified, ceasing to be human, merged and lost in the 
Divine Nature, as a drop of wine would be lost in the 
ocean.” Thus both deprived us of all the comfort of our 
faith in Christ’s perfect humanity. 

If Christ had no human mind, or if His whole human 


1 Mentem, qua rationalis est anima hominis, defuisse anime 
Christi, sed pro hac ipsum Verbum in eo fuisse dixerunt.—Aug. de 
Heres. 55. Apollinaris allowed that Christ had a human soul, but 
he distinguished between the merely physical soul (Yuxh pvorxh) 
and the reasonable soul (Wuxi Aoy:x}), and denied to Christ the after, 
saying that the Divine Logos took its place. 

2 See extract from Gregory of Nyssa, in Appendix, p. 255. 
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nature were transubstantiated into the Divine, then all 
that temptation, all that conflict with evil, all that agony 
and effort, all that “ prayer and supplication, with strong 
‘crying and tears,” all that ‘learning of obedience by the 
things which he suffered,”—all was unreal (for the Divine 
Nature is zmpassib/e). And what then? Why this: that 
we have no high priest who can be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities, in all points tempted like as we are, 
though sinless. Ah! what a loss to us if this were really so ! 

But, thank God, it is not so. And the Church was 
guided so to define Christ’s nature and incarnation as to 
preserve to us the faith to which we cling.’ 

One short verse in our Athanasian Creed sums up 
the clear teaching of Scripture on this point :—“ Perfect 
God and perfect Man.” We must mark well and try 
to grasp this double truth :— 

(1.) He who was born of a woman, and suffered and 
died on the cross was perfect God (therefore we are re- 
deemed). 

(2.) He who is now at God’s right hand, making 
intercession for us, is perfect man (therefore we have a 
Mediator).” 

On these two vital truths, that the Son of God as- 
sumed human nature to die for us, and in that same 

1 The Apollinarian heresy was condemned at the Council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 381; the Nestorian heresy at the Council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 431; the Eutychian heresy at the Council of Chalce- 
don, A.D. 451. 

2 For an explanation of what Theologians call ‘‘communtcatio 


tdiomatum,” see the extract from St. Augustine’s Epistle to Dardanus, 
given in the Appendix, p. 263. 
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human nature is now interceding for us, hang all our 
hope and all our comfort. 

We have endeavoured to set forth briefly the doc- 
trines of our Lord’s Divinity and of His Incarnation. 

To some the mystery of the Father and the Son being 
one God may seem greater than the mystery of the Son’s 
Incarnation, and yet surely it is not so when we come to 


consider it. The difficulty of conceiving how two per- 


sons should be one in substance without loss of indi- 
viduality, is not really greater than the difficulty of con- 
ceiving the converse, how two substances (the Divine 
and human natures of our Lord) should be combined 
in one person, each substance retaining its distinctness. 
Only this last appears to us easier of apprehension, 
because (as the Athanasian Creed reminds us) we are 
familiar with something of the same kind in ourselves, 
our body and soul forming one person, yet remaining 
distinct, as all true physiology teaches. 

Indeed the facts which the Church asks us to believe 
about God’s nature are not more mysterious than the 
facts which the philosopher is compelled to admit re- 
specting his own nature. Science is obliged to acknow- 
ledge mystery. What is matter? A mystery. What is 
life or soul? A mystery. 

What is God’s nature? We can only answer, ‘‘A 
mystery,” albeit theological science, having the inesti- 
mable aid of revelation, has been able to define this last 
mystery with far greater precision than natural science 
has yet attained in defining those other mysteries. 

Now let us gather up the four grand truths, which 
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the first four Councils of the Church established, and 
which the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds embody. We 
are, from childhood, so familiar with the words which 
convey them, that they enter into all our thoughts 
about our Lord; and sometimes, perhaps, we forget 
that we owe them not to the Apostles’ Creed, but to the 
Nicene, and still more to the Athanasian Creed. 

I. The first truth is this: that Christ is God in the 
very highest sense, and may therefore be worshipped 
without any surrender or compromise of our belief that 
there is but one God. 

II. The second truth is this: that though Christ be 
thus essentially one with His Father, yet is He personally | 
distinct, standing to Him from all eternity in the re- 
lation of a Son. Therefore, while we believe Him 
to be God, we need not surrender our faith that He is 
our Intercessor. 

III. The third truth isthis: that it was none other 
than this eternal Son of God who was conceived and 
born of the Virgin Mary, thus becoming a second Adam, 
in whom mankind is created anew. 

IV. The fourth truth is this; that this human nature 
thus exalted to the right hand of God in the person of 
Christ remains a perfect human nature, not merged and 
lost in the Divine, but retaining all its human sympathies 
and all its human associations.! 

1 Hooker sums up the four dogmas in four words :—‘‘ dAn6us, 
reréws, ddiapérws, dovyxvrus, truly, perfectly, indivisibly, distinctly ; 
the first applied to His being God, and the second to His being 


Man, the third to His being of both One, and the fourth to His 
still continuing in that one Both.”—Zcc. Pol. v. liv. 10. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Woctrine of the Atonement. 


| ea the doctrine of Christ’s Person we pass on to 

the doctrine of Christ’s work. And by the work 
of Christ we mean that portion of His work on which 
alone the Creeds insist, namely, His work of suffering 
and death. It is most noticeable that both the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds pass at once from the mention 
of the Nativity to the mention of the Sufferings and 
Death. All between,—Christ’s Baptism, Ministry, Teach- 
ing, Miracles,—drop out, and find no mention in our 
Creeds. The essential work, on which our faith is centred, 
is His Death. On this let us now fix our thoughts. 

The death of Christ! When we wish to speak of this 
—we poor sinful men speaking of an act of God on which 
depends our eternal weal or our eternal woe—it may 
well seem to many that any mere doctrinal statement of it 
must be cold and hard even to profaneness! All our 
words should shape themselves into prayers or hymns of 
adoration ; our only attitude should be that of worship ; 
and indeed we cannot be too mindful that ‘‘to speak of 
these things merely in the way of explanation, without 
stopping to dwell more fully on the thoughts and feel- 
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ings which they ought to awaken, may seem almost to 
encourage that dangerous habit of listening uncon- 
cernedly with unmoved consciences to truths which should 
be most humbling and most awakening.”’ Still it is not 
less true, that the more we try to understand God's deeper 
dealings with mankind, the more we shall know of His 
goodness and wisdom, and the more reasonable will be 
the service that we render Him. So, certainly, seems St. 
Paul to have thought when he wrote, “I will pray with 
the Spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also: 
I will sing with the Spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also.”? 

With all reverence then let us seek to enter into the 
deeper revelations of God’s Word respecting that Death 
of Christ in which the Creeds intend us to find His chief 
work for man. 

And this is first to be observed, that any view of 
Christ’s redeeming work’ which finds it in His &fe, 
rather than in His Death, is out of harmony with the 
Creeds and with Scripture. For our Creeds are here 
in accord with the four Gospels. Of the space occupied 
by the Gospel narrative about oxe-third is given to the 


1 Arnold’s Sermons on the Epistle to the Romans. 

2 1 Cor. xiv. 15. How nobly does Bishop Butler express his 
conviction that Scripture is rational, though not rationalistic: ‘‘ Let 
reason be kept to: and if any part of the Scripture account of the 
Redemption of the world by Christ can be shown to be really con- 
trary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be given up ; but 
let not such poor creatures as we go on objecting against an infinite 
scheme, that we do not see the necessity or usefulness of all its parts, 
and call this reasoning.” —Analogy, ii. 5. 
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events of that single week of our Lord’s passion. A 
supreme importance is clearly attributed to our Lord’s 
sufferings and death, overshadowing all else recorded 
of Him. 

This marks our Lord’s work for man as a work that 
stands alone in all history. His work was not merely 
one of the onward steps in the moral progress of the 
world ;—it was an act of Divine power, mysteriously 
accomplished z” dying, and belonging to all time. And 
in truth this impression left on our minds by the promi- 
nence given to His Death in the four narratives is con- 
firmed by a more careful study of our Lord’s own 
language about the purpose for which He had come into 
the world. ; | 

For what was our Lord’s view of that purpose? Was 
it to enlighten mankind? Yes, but not chiefly; “I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” Christ seemed content to postpone the 
further unfolding of doctrine, and to devolve it on the 
Spirit of Truth, who after He was gone would “ guide 
them into all the truth.” What was His purpose then? 
Was it to found a new society, a spiritual kingdom, a 
Churche Yes; and yet He was content to leave be- 
hind Him in Jerusalem only eleven Apostles, only one 
hundred and twenty believers. If ¢ha¢ were His chief 
purpose, then it had failed. 

What then was His purpose which through all His 
ministry He kept steadily in view, and did accomplish 
perfectly and entirely? For there was such a paramount 
purpose :—“I have a baptism to be baptized with, and 
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how am I straitened till it be accomplished!”* What 
was this one mighty purpose of which our Lord was so 
evidently conscious, and to which He was content to 
postpone all else ? 

From the very beginning of His Ministry it was 
plain to Him. Listen to His words at His first Pass- 
over: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up.”* Twelve 
months before the end He had said, “ The bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world.”* Six months afterwards, more plainly :—‘“ The 
Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands of men, and 
they shall kill Him.”‘ Within three months of the 
end :—‘“‘The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom- for 
many.”* And again, “I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.” “ There- 
fore doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My 
life.” 

To the last He kept this mysterious purpose steadily 
in view, but (let us mark it well) not without much 
inward conflict and agony as the time approached. 

‘* Now is my soul troubled : Father, save Me from this 
hour! But for this cause came I unto this hour.”’ 

To the last He forbade His Apostles to defend Him ;. 
and why? because His sufferings were predestined,—a 


1 Luke xii. 50. 
2 John iii. 14. 3 John vi. 51. 
* Matt. xvii. 22. 5 Matt. xx. 28. 
$ John x. 11, 17. 7 John xii. 27. 
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necessity laid upon Him. ‘“ Put up thy sword into the 
‘sheath ; the cup which My Father hath given Me shall 
I not drink it?” ‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to My Father, and He shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels? But how then shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be?’” 

Thus tt must be. This one thought sustained Him 
to the last. Not till He had drained that cup of 
appointed suffering to the uttermost did He allow himself 
to say with His expiring breath that the work He had 
come to do was finished. 

But all through these months and years of prepara- 
tion the purpose was fully known to Himself only. Not 
till all was over, in the calm leisure of those forty days, 
did He open His Apostles’ minds to understand it. 
Then at length they perceived that in Moses and all the 
prophets it was foretold that the Messiah was thus to 
suffer, and that all things written in the Law and in the 
Psalms could only so be fulfilled. Not only had Moses 
in the whole sacrificial system of the Law prefigured the 
Messiah’s sufferings, not only had Psalmist and Prophet 
portrayed them with marvellous exactness ; but Christ 
Himself entered upon His ministry with a distinct con- 
sciousness that this was above all else the task that was 
laid upon Him,—the task of suffering. 

The first thing, therefore, we have to note about the 
death of Christ is this, that it was predestined, and from 
the first contemplated by Christ as the appointed purpose 
of His mission. 

1 Matt. xxvi. 52-54. 
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And now we proceed to observe a second point of 
the greatest importance distinguishing our Lord’s suffer- 
ings and death from those of any Saint of God of whom 
we have ever read. 

Why that agony as it approached? We do not read 
of any such agony in the lives of the Saints. Brave 
soldiers meet death without fear, much more God’s Saints. 
We are wont to believe that the holier a man is the 
less his fear of dying ;—some, a Ridley, a Latimer, have 
_ gone to a death of greater torture than the cross, with 
a smile on their face and cheerful words on their lips. 

How was it then that He whose holiness was infi- 
nitely beyond theirs, whose conscience knew no sin, to. 
whom the other world was not a matter of faith only, 
but an open vision, to whom death must have been a 
pure joy, an avenue of light, restoring Him to the glory 
which He had with His Father before the world was,— 
how was it that He, when the hour for dying at length 
approached, was filled with an exceeding sorrow, over- 
whelmed with dread, crushed to the earth with an agony 
of spirit which forced the blood from His brow, straining 
to the very uttermost His human powers of endurance, 
so that in His extremity of suffering He prayed that the 
cup might pass from Him, yea felt as though His Father 
had forsaken Him? How was this? Why was this? 
What can all this mean? Surely, there is here some 
deep mystery, something unexplained about this death 
of Christ, making it totally unlike any other death of 
which we have ever read or heard ! 

Two points there are, therefore, in this death of our 
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Lord, demanding explanation: one, that He ever viewed 
it as the predestined purpose for which He had come 
into the world; the other, this mysterious agony as it 
approached. 

Thus by the mere narrative we have the conviction 
forced upon us that there was some profound mystery in 
the Death of Christ. 

If we turn to our inspired Scriptures, and search 
them for an explanation, our difficulty arises from the 
abundance, rather than from the scantiness, of their reve- 
lations. A thousand rays converge upon Good Friday ; 
a thousand allusions in sacrificial type, in prophecy, in 
apostolic doctrine, throw their light upon the Death of 
Christ, and help to reveal its mysterious significance. 

In the Second Part of this work will be found an 
analysis of Holy Scripture’s teaching on this mysterious 
subject. 

In this chapter we will endeavour to collect these 
scattered lights into one focus, and to exhibit, as clearly 
as may be, an image of the doctrine so obtained. If 
the result appear to us to be more in harmony with 
the teaching of the first four centuries than with that 
of the last three, we need not therefore mistrust it. Let 
us rather, embrace it with all the more confidence, re- 
membering that our Church’s appeal in matters of doctrine 
is to Scripture, interpreted, in case of doubt, by the 
ancient Fathers and Councils.’ 

Before we endeavour to set forth the Church’s cartier 


1 See the appeal to ‘‘the mind and purpose of the Old Fathers” 
in the preface to the Prayer-book. See also the Statute of 1 Eliz. 
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Interpretations of Scripture, it may be well to state very 
briefly the view of the Atonement which has popularly 
prevailed in the Jast three centuries. 

God’s word had declared, and God’s justice required, 
that sin should be punished; but God’s mercy willed 
that man should be spared. The difficulty was met by 
God giving His Son to take upon Him man’s nature, 
and suffer punishment in man’s stead. 

But what was the punishment which Christ suf- 
fered? Here the post-reformation divines diverge: 
some, with Calvin,’ dare to say that Christ’s soul en- 
dured in His agony the pains of hell—the very pains 
which man would otherwise have endured ; others, with 
Grotius,’ said, No, it was not necessary that Christ should 
endure the self-same punishment that was due to man, 
but only so much as should suffice to serve as a demon- 
stration of the Divine justice, and deter mankind from re- 
garding sin as venial.’ Both parties agreed that Christ’s 
sufferings and death were a substitutional penalty (ena 
vicaria), that He bore either ¢he penalty or @ penalty for 
sin, the innocent for the guilty,and so saved the guilty from 
the punishment due to their sin. The obvious difficulty, 
How could it be just to punish the innocent and acquit 
i. 36, in which, among the authorities which are to determine heresy, 
we find the first Four General Councils. In the canons of 1571, 
preachers are to be guided by the Old and New Testament, ‘‘and what 
the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops have gathered therefrom.” 

1 See Jstit. lib. ii. c. 16, § 10, quoted by Pearson, Art. V. 

2 Defensio Fidei Catholice de Satisfactione Christi, 1617. 

3 The theological term for this theory is Acceptilatio, a term bor- 


rowed by Duns Scotus from Roman law. Grotius disclaims the 
term, but clearly adopts the theory in substance. 
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the guilty? was solved (or supposed to be solved) by 
Luther’s theory of z#putation :—man’s sin was imputed to 
Christ, and Christ’s nghteousness was imputed to man. 

Such is the popular view of the Atonement in modern 
times. 

It is surely open to grave objections :-— 

1. The theory that Christ bore the penalty of sin, and 
thereby saved us from bearing it, leads to a dilemma 
which, if not fatal to it, is difficult to answer. For what 
was sin’s penalty? If temporal death, then as a matter 
of fact we are not saved from it: if efernal death, then 
assuredly Christ did not bear it. 

2. The notion of a ‘transaction between the justice 
and mercy of God is artificial, and is dangerously apt to 
pass into the notion of a transaction between the Father 
and the Son, leading almost inevitably (as in the case of 
Milton, and, some would say, of Grotius) into Arianism. 

3. The idea of tmputation is also artificial, and finds 
no response in the instincts of a healthy conscience. 
That the Father should impute sin to His Son, regard- 
ing the all-holy One as guilty, is a theory shocking to 
‘the conscience, and unknown to the Church until the 
sixteenth century. ; 

4. The Scriptures, on which the theory of Vicarious 
Punishment is made to rest (notably Is, liii.; 2 Cor. v. 
21; Gal. ili. 13) fail to sustain it. 

1 On the doctrine of spufation consult Bull, Examen Censure, 
xi, —‘* De phrasi ipsa qua justitia Christi nobis imputaridicitur .. . 
certum est locutionem illam in Scripturis nusquam occurrere.”” The 
true and Catholic doctrine is that the ‘‘ peccatorum non-imputatio 
fit propter justitiam Christi, tanquam causam meritoriam.”” See also. 
Pp. 192, infra. 
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In the sequel it will be my endeavour to show that 
Scripture constantly affirms that Christ “ dore our sins ,” 
but that He “ dore the penalty of our sins,” never.’ The 
central idea of the s¢n-offering in Scripture is not a vicarious 
punishment for sin, but a vicarious dying unto sin. Christ’s 
death is uniformly spoken of as redeeming us, not 
from the penalty of sin, but from the sin itself, prim- 
arily, 

5. The Scriptural idea of God’s Righteousness 
(dsxasoouvn) is changed into the Aristotelian idea of Retri- 
butive Justice. 

Let this suffice by way of preface. Now let us seek 
to understand the deeper teaching of Scripture, as it 
seems to have been understood by the Fathers of the 
first four centuries. 

We must go back,—not merely with Anselm and 
the Thomists to the Fall,—but with the Scotists and 
with Athanasius to the very beginning. The Incarnation 
(as Scripture teaches not obscurely) was designed before 
the foundation of the world. Possibly, even had there 
been no Fall, there would have been an incarnation, though 
no crucifixion.” We may well believe it to have been part 
of God's original counsel in creating man, that He, in 
whose image man was made, should, in the fulness of 
time, take upon Him this created nature, and therein 


1 For comments on the fifty-third of Isaiah, and other Scriptures 
which have been understood to imply that Christ bore the penalty 
of our sins, see pp. 158-162, 219, and 229. 

* Even the Lutheran Andreas Osiander (Professor of Theology 
at Konigsberg, 1498-1552, quoted by Martensen, p. 172) admits 
this :—‘‘ Etiamsi homo non peccasset, Deus tamen incarnatus esset, 
licet non crucifixus.” 

E 
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realise and reveal the highest good of a created being, 
which must ever consist in the joyous sacrifice of self- 
surrender unto God. We may well believe that He who 
created man designed from the very first thus to perfect 
him. (See Eph. i. 4.) 

But be this as it may, all was changed by the interven- 
tion of sin. Sin—a mystery into which we can go no far- 
ther than to say that freedom of will in a created being 
seems to involve necessarily the possibility of sin,’—sin 
intervened, and mankind fell—fell away from communion 
with God—fell therefore more or less under the domi- 
nion of evil, fell into corruption, and therefore fell under 
the inevitable law that what ts corrupt must die. 

Under these altered conditions would the Son of 
God still carry out His purpose of incarnation? It now 
involved entering the precincts of evil, and assuming a 
nature compassed with infirmity and lable to death. 
Nay, it involved more than this, as will be seen, if man 
was to be redeemed. 

Would God’s purpose hold under these altered con- 
ditions? Yes, “God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but should have everlasting life.” 
“God commendeth His love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

First and foremost let us mark this, and hold it fast, 
as against the extreme Calvinists :— 


1 *¢ Sin is the disobedience of intelligent beings whom God has 
created, and whom He has endowed with a free will, which thay can 
use or misuse.” —Lightfoot on Colossians, p. 185. 
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God’s love was the moving cause, not the result, of 
what Christ did. 

And next let us hold no less firmly, as against the 
Socinian, that it was not the 4/ merely, but emphati- 
cally the death of Christ that redeemed us. As we have 
already said,' no view of the Atonement can be con- 
sidered scriptural which fails to discern a mysterious 
efficacy in the death of Christ. 

The question which every doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is responsible for answering, so far as it can be 
answered, is this: “ How did the death of Christ avail 
to redeem man?” And it must be answered, if at all, 
not from the reason of the thing, but from revelation. 

There are, in the New Testament, three groups of 
phrases used to express the efficacy of Christ's death :— 

1. Of one group the key-word is propitiation, ihaowés. 

2. Of another, the key-word is redemption, arorv- 
T PHOS. 

3. Of a third, the key-word is reconciliation, xarad- 
Aayn 

If the central idea of the first group can be un- 
folded, the second and third groups will present no 

1 See pages 41 and 42. 

* On these three cardinal words Bengel (on Rom. iii. 24) has an 
excellent note: ‘‘ iAacpéds (expiatio sive propitiatio), et droAvTpwors, 
(redemptio) est in fundo rei unicum beneficium, scilicet restitutio pec- 
catoris perditi. *‘AmwoAUrpwors est respectu hostium, et caradAa’y7) est 
respectu Dei. Atque hic voces lAacpés et xaradd\ay7 iterum differ- 
unt. ‘I\acpéds (propitiatio) tollit offensam contra Deum ; xarad\d\ay7 


(reconciliatio) est dlarAevpos, et tollit (a) indignationgn Dei adversum 
nos, 2 Cor. v. 19, (b) nostramque abalienationem a Deo, 2 Cor. 


v. 20.” 
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difficulty. It is the first group of words, all circling 
round the idea of propitiation, that carry us at once into 
the very heart of the mystery. 

What is propitation ? 

And, first, what was the heathen meaning of the 
word? Among the heathen the notion was that by the 
offer of some compensation God might be made willing 
to forgive sin. They knew that God was offended by 
sin; and having a very imperfect idea of His holiness, 
they thought He might be induced by compensation 
to relax His law, and so far lower His standard as to 
condone the sin. 

Totally different from this is the Scriptural idea of 
“ propitiation.” In Holy Scripture God’s perfect holi- 
ness and perfect love are revealed ; and revealed (be it 
observed) not as opposed, but as in harmony one with the 
other :—“ Long suffering and of great mercy, ... and 
by no means clearing the guilty;”* “There is mercy 
with Thee, therefore shalt Thou be feared ;”* ‘God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins.”* These are 
phrases that no heathen could have used. God’s mercy 
is not like man’s, a mere indulgence or relaxation of 
law, but something far more awful. By an inherent 
necessity of His nature, God cannot forgive without a 
satisfaction of the law of holiness ; when the law of 

1 Ex, xxxiv. 6; Numb. xv. 18. 

2 Ps. CXXx. 4. 3 1 Johni. 9. 

4 It is one of the capital faults of Grotius’ famous treatise, which 
so fascinated the English divines of the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries, that he makes God’s pardon a “‘ relaxatio sive dispensatio 
legis ;” and speaks of God's justice as ‘‘ relaxabilis.” 
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——. 


holiness is satisfied, He is “ faithful and just ” to for- 
give us. 

Now what is this law of holiness which must be 
satisfied? ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die;”* “In 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ;”* 
“ The wages of sin is death.”* 

And what is the meaning of this law? It means 
this, that there is an absolute incompatibility between 
God and what is sinful. Therefore the sinner must 
either die unto God, or die unto sin. If he remain sinful, 
he dies unto God,—dies eternally. If he die unto sin, 
he ceases to be sinful, and may live unto God. 

It may be well to pause 2 moment on these phrases, 
“dying,” in the sense of ceasing to “live unto God,” 
and “dying unto sin.” They are profoundly significant. 
They seem to imply that a man can only pass from one 








kind of life into another kind of life dy dyimg,—by going . 


through a process of dying. If he pass from his higher 
kind of life (in communion with God) into his lower kind 
of life (cut off from this communion), he “dies” in the 
sense of ceasjng to “live unto God.” If he is to pass 
from that lower life (which is out of communion) into the 
higher life (which is 7# communion with God), it must also 
be by dying—“ dying unto sin.” There is (so to speak) 
.a dying downward, and there is a dying upward. 
Death—of the one kind, or of the other kind—there 
must be; for the law of holiness is absolute ;— there 
tan be no communion between God and what ts sinful. 
Death of the first kind is sometimes spoken of in 


1 Ezek. xviii. 4. 2 Gen. ii. 17. 3 Rom. vi. 23. 


“a 
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Scripture as inflicted by God’s wrath, by which is meant 
that it is necessitated by His awful holiness. 

Death of the latter kind seems to fulfil the Scriptural 
idea of propitiation or expiation, averting wrath by satis- 
fying the law of holiness in that only other way in which 
it can be satisfied. Thus we seem to arrive at a defini- 
tion of the Scriptural idea of “ propitiation :”— 

It is such a dying unto sin as shall satisfy the law of 
holiness, and enable God to forgive the sinner. 

We may now go a step farther. 

If propitiation require a dying unto sin, can we, in 
our own strength, thus propitiate God? 

Will repentance suffice? Repentance can only lead 
to effort against sin for the future ; 1t cannot undo what 
is once done, or destroy our responsibility for it ; nor 
can it regenerate our sinful nature. Repentance, there- 
fore, does not come up to the idea of dying unto sin. 
All Scripture and all experience show that man in his 
own strength cannot die unto sin. According to St. 
Paul, the Law was given for this very purpose, to convince 
man that he could not of his own power die unto_sin. 

What then? If it must be done, and man could 
not do it, then, if done at all, it must be done for us. 

And it seems to have been the purpose of all those 
sin-offerings under the Law to impress on man this two- 
fold truth :—/#rst, that there could be no propitiation 

1 Both Athanasius (de Jncarn. § 7) and Anselm (Cur Deus 
Homo, 1, 20) discuss this question, and show that repentance is in 
itself unavailing. The reasons given in the text are those of Athana- 


sius. Butler (ii. 5) shows from analogy that reformation does not 
prevent the consequences of past wrong-doing. 
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without a dying unto sin. This found expression in the 
bloodshedding ; without shedding of blood there was 
(under the Law) no remission. And, secondly, that the 
dying unto sin must be vicarious, man being himself 
unequal to it. This was seen in the bloodshedding 
being, by way of symbol, on an altar. 

But did those sacrifices really avail to expiate 
sin? Clearly not; the Epistle to the Hebrews (x. 4) 
forbids the thought. They only pointed onward to One 
who should die unto sin on man’s behalf, and so make 
a real expiation. 

And who was equal to this? Very beautifully does 
St. Athanasius lead up to this; it must be an act of 
Divine power, for none but God can undo what is done,’ 
and yet it must be accomplished in man’s person, for it 
is man who has need to die unto sin. Who then was 
equal to it,—equal to this effort of grace, for the recovery 
of man? Who but He, who in the beginning had 
created all things out of nothing, the Word of God? He 
only could sum up all mankind in His own Person, die 
unto sin for all, and so satisfy the eternal law of His 
own And His Father’s holiness. 

That Christ, the sinless One, did thus de unto sin, is 
the express teaching of Scripture :—“ In that He died, 
He died unto sin once” (Rom. vi. 10). He was “ made 
sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him” (2 Cor. v. 21). “ What 

1 Annihilation, even of matter, is as great a mystery as creation. 


How modern science is illustrating this, in the sphere of matter, by 
its doctrine of the conservation of energy ! 
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the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin, condemned (doomed to death) sin in 
the flesh” (Rom. viii. 3). 

What is the meaning of these Scriptures? That 
Christ was punished by His Father for mankind’s sin? 
Not for one moment! But the infinitely deeper truth 
that Christ gathered up into His own Person all man- 
kind, laden as they were with sin, and, with the con- 
sciousness of their sin upon His heart, consummated 
that dying unto sin which they were in themselves 
powerless to effect. In this sense Christ’s death may be 
rightly termed vicarious,—meaning by the word, not that 
He died as a substitute, but rather as a sponsor for all. 

That this is St. Paul’s own interpretation of his 
words (that in Christ’s death mankind—he does not say 
‘were saved from dying,” but—* died”) will be plain to 
any one who reads carefully Rom. vi. 1-11. The per- 
vading thought of those eleven verses is that we all died 
with and in Christ :—“ died’ unto sin ;” “ were baptized 
into His death ;” “were buried with Him ;” “ planted 
together with Him in the likeness of His death;” “our old 
man crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed.” 

These phrases, and especially the last, seem to give 
us the very key to the doctrine of the efficacy of Christ’s 
death that we are seeking :—our old man, our fallen 
nature, was crucified with Christ. For, if so, then that 


1 It is much to be regretted that the aorts¢ tense is changed in 
our translation into the Jerfect. 
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law of holiness, that “what is sinful must die,” was 
fulfilled and satisfied ; and so God was enabled, without 
lowering the standard of holiness, to forgive the sinner. 

God forgives sinners, because in Christ they die unto 
sin. In themselves they are powerless to do it—1in 
Christ they do it. But when we say that in Christ 
they do it, we mean two things: we mean that man- 
kind as a whole did it completely ; and that individuals 
do it more or less. In Christ the whole race died unto 
sin as completely as in Adam the whole race had died 
unto God completely. But what is true of the whole 
race completely, is not completely true of each of the 
individuals who make up that race, in either case. For 
neither in Adam did every individual man die utterly to 
God, nor in Christ does every individual die utterly to 
sin, It depends on the will of the individual (concur- 
ring with God’s grace) how far he appropriates what 
Christ has done. 

Thus, this “dying unto sin” is at once an act of 
Divine power, accomplished once for all, suffcng for 
the whole race, and at the same time an act in which 
the individual man’s free-will must, by God’s grace, con- 
cur, else it will not be for him avazling. 

This seems to be precisely what St. Clement of 
Rome meant to express in those words which Bishop Bull 
desired to have inscribed in letters of gold :—“ Let us 
look to the blood of Christ, and consider how dear unto 
God is that blood which won for the whole world ¢he 
grace of repentance.”' The Death which propitiates, is 
1 See the passage in the Appendix, p. 268, with Bp. Bull’s comment. 
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Christ’s ; the repentance which appropriates a share in 
that death, is man’s. 

We may sum up all that has now been said about the 
Scriptural meaning of Christ’s propitiation (idaouds) very 
briefly : ee 
- When Holy Scripture says that “‘ Christ died for us,” 
Uarse nut awrébavev, it means that, in Christ’s death unto 
sin, all mankind guoad su fficientiam, and all who are in 
Christ guoad efficientiam, died unto sin: and so the law 
of holiness was satisfied. 

Three points may seem to need further elucidation, 
before we dismiss the subject of propitiation. 

1. The Rationalist says, “ You speak of an act of A 
being accepted as an act of B; this is to my mind a 
fiction.” The Calvinist accepts this way of putting it, 
but insists that it is no fiction. The concession is a fatal 
error ; he will never refute the objection while he admits 
the assumption on which it rests. The true reply is 
that both the Rationalist and the Calvinist seem to 
forget of Whom they are speaking ; it is not the case of 
@ man dying for other men; but it is ¢ke Man, the 
representative Man, the Divine Head of the race, He in 
whose Image man was originally created.’ Ever since 


1 “‘ Not @ man, but ¢e man :”—to a Pelagian this language will 
carry no meaning ; but to the Augustinian—to all who so far believe 
in continuity and traductanism as to accept the Scripture that ‘* by 
one man sin entered into the world,”—this doctrine of the organic 
unity of mankind will be the key to that other Scripture that ‘‘ a// 
died in Christ.” It was a profound saying of Stahl (quoted by 
Olshausen, on Rom. v. 12), that ‘‘ In Adam the original material of 
Humanity, in Christ the original idea of it in the Divine mind, have 
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that first creation, between mankind and the Chnist of 
God, there has been a vital connexion full of mystery. 
When the mystery of the Redeemer’s Person is borne 
in mind, it almost ceases to be a mystery that His 
death should affect the whole race. Every act of Christ 
must vibrate through humanity! If, in a plant, an 
injury to the root is felt in every branch ; if, in an army, 
it is not the Captain only who conquers or is conquered, 
but every soldier with him ; if, in all organic societies, 
when one member suffers, all the members suffer with it ; 
if, in the great family of mankind, the fall of one entailed 
the fall of all ; then is it a strange thing that St. Paul thus 
judged, that if Christ died for all, then all died in Him? 
The efficacy of Christ’s death can never be under- 
stood unless it be thus viewed as a Divine act of 
spiritual power, in which every member of the race must 
in some way—may to his infinite blessing—participate. 
2. And this leads us to our second corollary. How 
could the expiation of Christ’s death be retrospective 
as well as prospective? This difficulty, like the last, 
vanishes, when we remember the mystery of the 


a personal existence. In them is Humanity concentrated, and 
therefore is Adam’s sin the sin of all, and Christ’s offering an uni- 
versal atonement.” So Bishop Beveridge (quoted by Wilberforce 
on the Incarnation). ‘‘ It was not any human person in particular, 
but the human nature that Christ assumed into His sacred Person.” 
And so the Athanasian Creed teaches that Christ’s incarnation was 
** not the conversion of Godhead into flesh, but the taking of man- 
hood into God.” In Olshausen’s Commentary on the Romans, and 
in Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Doctrine of the Incarnation, this line 
of thought is admirably worked out.—See also Hooker, Ecce. Pol. 
v. li 3. 
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Redeemer’s Person. The acts of the Son of God 
belong, not to time only, but to eternity also ; the Lamb 
was slain from the foundation of the world. The holy 
men of old were conscious of One whose Being was in 
the bosom of God, capable of entering into closest 
fellowship with their sufferings. In the faith that He 
would be one day revealed, they lived and died. Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see His day, and he saw it and was 
glad. Nay, man’s mystical union with Christ may, for 
aught we know, be effectual even where there is no con- 
sciousness of it. Our Lord’s own words seem to imply 
it: “ Lord, when saw we Thee... Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” With a true instinct Tertullian 
speaks of an “anima naturaliter Christiana.” We know 
that the repentance of the Ninevites was accepted; may 
we not say that it was accepted for Christ’s sake?" 

3. And a third corollary is needed, already in part 
anticipated. If Christ died unto sin once for all and 
perfectly, and if all who are in Him died unto sin in His 
death, then why are there the motions of sin yet hving 
within us? Alas! bitter experience teaches us that the 
believer’s death unto sin is neither perfect nor once for — 
all accomplished. How and why is this? For the 
simple reason that the believer’s faith in Christ, and 
self-dedication to Christ, are neither perfect, nor once 
for all accomplished. Therefore all we can say is this, 


1 Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria would have said the 
same of not a few of those Gentile sages who ‘‘fores Veritatis pul- 
sabant.”’ 
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that as Christ died unto sin once for all and _ per- 
fectly, so the believer dies more or /ess unto sin in 
Him, and has to “work out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling.” | 
But while we confess this, we may add with deepest 
thankfulness that Christ’s work was nevertheless perfect, . 
and that God accepted Christ as mankind’s Sfonsor,' 
and surety ; and on this security—thus safeguarding the 
law of holiness—forgave us completely. The believer's 
justification is therefore complete, though his sanctifica- 
tion must be gradual. Thus Christ’s death in all ways 
fulfilled the scriptural idea of a Propitiation (iAaowés). 


We have now discussed the first and most difficult of 
the three words by which Scripture sets forth the efficacy 
of Christ’s death,—Propztiation. 

If we have at all succeeded in defining it, our dis- 
cussion of those two other words—Reconcliation and 
Redempitton—need not occupy much space. 

For what is the Reconciliation? It is the result of 
the Propitiation as it regards our relation to God. And 
what is the Redemption? It is the result of the Pro- 
pitiation as it regards our relation to the Evil One. 
Thus Propitiation is the fundamental thing, and Recon- 
ciliation and Redemption are the results. 

Our very language bears witness to this in the case of 
Reconciliation ; for the old Saxon word atonement, which 
etymologically is the exact equivalent of reconciliation—- 


1 "By yvos is the word in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vii. 22),—a 
most helpful expression. 
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at-one-ment, or a setting at one,—has by a true instinct 
been deepened into the idea on which it rests, and has 
come to carry with it the idea of propitiation or 
expiation. 

_ And so, again, the word Redemption, which etymo- 
logically means deliverance by payment of money, has 
been deepened by its application to this mystery in 
Holy Scripture, and drawn aside into sacrificial associa- 
tions, meaning deliverance by the shedding of blood, 
thus also carrying with it the idea of propitiation or 
expiation. 

But some further definition of each of these words, 
as applied to the results of Christ’s death, may be 
useful. 

And first this reconciliation, is it a reconciliation of 
God to man, or of man to God? 

We have been often reminded by recent writers’ that 
in Holy Scripture it is always spoken of as a reconcilia- 
tion of man to God; and much complaint is made that 
the second of our Thirty-nine Articles inverts the phrase, 
and speaks of Christ having suffered “to reconcile His 
Father to us.” 

Now, it is quite true that in Holy Scripture this 
way of putting it does not occur. . The enmity is on 
man’s part, not on God’s ; therefore it is man who needs 
to be reconciled :—“ Be ye reconciled to God ;” “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself ;” “ when 
we were enemies we were reconciled to God.” With 
God there ‘‘is no variableness nor shadow of turning ;” 
1 Writers of the school of Maurice, Robertson, M‘Leod Campbell. 
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it Is in man that alteration is needed. This is most 
true ; and yet, oh, is it not equally true that there is 
deep down in our hearts a yearning desire for some 
change on God’s part, that He will ¢ur” and be gracious, 
and a profound conviction, which Scripture encourages, 
that He must and will make the first move towards the 
reconciliation? While there is wrath, there must be 
need of the reconciliation of God to man. What is the 
solution? It is to be sought in the true conception of 
the wrath of God against the sinner. 

What is the wrath of God? It is the restraining of 
His mercies. His mercies change not; they are ever 
seeking to flow forth on man; but they are barred and 
hindered by man’s sin. Take away the sin, and the 
mercy of Him, who is ever yearning to be gracious, flows 
forth as of old. And this Christ did. Thus we see 
again how the Propitiation is the necessary ground of the 
Reconciliation, and how the reconciliation is essentially 
reciprocal—of God to man, and of man to God. 

In this connexion we may perhaps see our way to 
clear up our notion of that sadly-perplexed word /us#- 
juation. Keenly, almost fiercely, the point was con- 
tested between the Reformers and their opponents, 
whether the word meant a change in God ora change 
in man; whether it meant an accounting just on God’s 
part, or a becoming just on man’s part. 

May not the solution be that the idea of justification, 
like the idea of reconciliation, is a reciprocal idea, involv- 
ing both sides of one and the same truth? 

For what is this truth? That in the Gospel there is 
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revealed a righteousness of God—that is, a Divine gift of 
righteousness, a righteousness not of man’s making, but 
of God’s giving—(Rom. i. 17). And what is the essen- 
tial meaning of this word righteousness (dinasoouvn)? It 
is a right relation, either between man and man (as used 
by Aristotle), or between God and man (as used by St. 
Paul), Man had no power to put himself into this 
“right relation” to God. Christ did it. It was the 
gift of God. Christ’s propitiation, as we have seen, 
modified both God’s attitude to man (if we may venture 
so to speak) and man’s attitude to God. In one word, 
it established “ a right relation” between God and man ; 
and this is what St. Paul means by d:xasoowvn Oeov. The 
man who, by God’s grace, is restored to this right rela- 
tion to God, is said to be d:xamdsis, justified. And God's 
act in restoring man to this “right relation” is termed 
Oixaiwoss, justification. 

If this be a true account of the word ‘‘ justification,” 
then we perceive at once the clear distinction between 
justification and sanctification,—which both the Triden- 
tine divinity and the Rationalistic divinity are in some 
danger of confusing.’ 

Justification is that establishment of a right relation 

1 “‘Justitia Dei, non qua justus est, sed qua induit hominem,,. 
cum justificat impium.”—Axg. de Spir. e Lit. 9. See p. 184, infra. 

2 The Roman Catholic view, making Justification a condition of the 
soul ingendered in man (habitus infusus), and the Rationalistic view, 
which makes it merely @ more excellent morality, err alike in regard- 
ing it as an incomplete thing, having its degrees ; whereas, the truly 
evangelical view of St. Augustine sees in Fustification a lifting of the 
child of God once for all, and completely, into a right relation to his. 
heavenly Father. The gradual after-growth is Sanctification. 
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between God and man, which was effected once for all 
by Christ’s death, and which may be apprehended once 
for all by faith. 

Sanctification is that growth in holiness through the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, which must surely, though 
It may be slowly, follow justification. 

We perceive, too, the very close connection of Justi- 
fication and Reconciliation. The latter word is gener- 
ally used by St. Paul when he is speaking of the result 
of Christ’s work as affecting the relation of mankind to 
God ; the former, when speaking of the appropriation of 
this by the individual. 


We may now pass on to the discussion of the remain- 
ing word Aedemption. 

We have already said that this word serves to express 
the effect of Christ’s propitiation as it regards our relation 
to the Evil One. 

It has been said that the Church for a thousand 
years, that is down to Anselm’s time, believed that 
Christ paid a ransom to the Evil One for the deliver- 
ance of man. How unfairly this is said, especially of 
the Fathers of the first four centuries,—although Origen 
misled some of them into the error,—will be seen 
from the extracts given in the Appendix. Still it 
cannot but be admitted that divines, both ancient and 
modern —led astray by the etymology of the Greek 
and Latin words for Redemption—needlessly perplexed 
the doctrine with the question :—“to whom was the 


ransom paid ?” 
F 
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The simple truth is that the Hebrew words’ usually 
rendered by the Greek word Aurgovodas, to redeem, by no 
means necessarily involve the idea of a ransom paid to 
any one by way of compensation. When God redeemed 
His people from Egypt,—and it was this great act which 
fixed for ever the Israelite’s conception of a redemption— 
there was no compensation paid either to the Egyptian 
bond-master or to the Destroying Angel, nor yet to God. 
And yet there was clearly the interposition of a Abrgoy, as 
a condition of the deliverance. God claimed as His own 
the if, or soul, or blood® of those whom He delivered. 
And God required the blood of the Lamb as an acknow- 
ledgment of this. 

We see from this how inadequate, and how mislead- 
ing, is the English word ransom, as a translation of Aurgoy, 
For our notion of a “ransom” is a compensation paid 
by the redeemer to some one else; whereas in the 
redemption from Egypt the Avurgov was claimed by the 
Redeemer as due to Himself. 

Perhaps the only word in our language which at all 
corresponds to Avrgo,—and it need hardly be said how 
inadequate it is,—is the word homage (“I am thy man”), 
—a perpetual acknowledgment on the altar that the 
life and liberty they had received from God must be 
surrendered back to God. Such was the Hebrew idea 
of Adrpor, 


1 Sys is the word used for God’s redemption of His people from 
Egypt ; pp for redemption by sacrifice, as by the Paschal Lamb. 
Both are usually translated by AurpofoOa: in the LXX. 

2 These words to an Israelite were synonymous. 
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We may now proceed a step farther. 

This redemption of Israel from Egypt was a type of 
the redemption of mankind from bondage to the Evil 
One. 

And as in the case of Israel, so in the case of man- 
kind, God alone could effect it. And as in the case of 
Israel, so in the case of mankind, God required as the 
condition the homage of this self-surrender. And as 
Israel, so mankind were unable to fulfil the condition. 
What then? As in the case of Israel God “ gave them 
the blood on the altar to make atonement for the soul” 
(Lev. xvii. 11), so in the case of mankind God gave the 
blood of Christ upon the Cross to make an atonement 
for our soul. 

And this blood or life or soul of Christ, poured forth 
in perfect self-surrender unto His Father on behalf of 

all mankind, is mankind’s Ad’rgov, the Av’rgoy of which 
' Christ spake when He said that He came “to give His 
life a ransom for many” (Matt. xx. 28 ; Mark x. 45) ;— 
‘a ransom,” for we cannot avoid using the word,—‘“‘a 
ransom,” inasmuch as it was the necessary condition of 
our deliverance from the bondage of Satan,—but not for 
one moment in the sense of being a compensation either 
to Satan or to His Father, but simply that expzation of 
sin, that dying unto sin, which (as we have seen) the 
eternal law of holiness required. | 

Thus we see in our conclusion, as we saw in our 
outset, how the idea of Redemption, as well as the idea of 
Reconciliation, has its root in the deeper mystery of the 
Propitiation. 
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There is yet one further mystery in Christ’s Passion. 
It was a personal victory over the common enemy of the 
race, thereby benefiting the race for ever. For the 
champion who maims and weakens the foe with whom 
all are struggling, is the benefactor of all. And Scripture 
reveals not obscurely that this was a part of Christ’s 
achievement. | 

fTow the defeat of Satan was accomplished is not 
equally clear. 

It may have been that the expiation of sin weakened 
the power which sin had given him. . 

It may have been that in cleaving a way through the 
dark valley and issuing unto light, and leaving that way 
—a living way—open to all believers, Christ virtually 
“destroyed him that had the power of death.” 

It may have been that in that garden of agony, and 
on that Cross of shame, there was a yet more direct 
and personal conflict with the Prince of this world, 
whose hour it was,—too mysterious to be further revealed 
to us. 

Whatever be the explanation, the fact of such a 
victory over the Evil One is declared in Scripture with 
abundant clearness: and the price of the victory no less 
clearly, our Champion’s life-blood. “The Good Shep- 
_herd gave His life for the sheep.” 

But this idea of Christ’s championship and conflict 
with the Evil One lies apart from the doctrine of the 
Atonement, and is only introduced here by way of sup- 
plement, because no account of the mysterious efficacy 
of Christ’s death is complete without it. 
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The main purpose of this chapter has been to set 
forth the doctrine of the Atonement in harmony with 
the teaching of the first four centuries ; in harmony with 
the instincts of a healthy conscience; and, above all, 
in harmony with the teaching of Holy Scripture. 

The deep comfort of the doctrine who can tell? 
But it is zo¢ the comfort of sin being made less penal, it 
is mot the comfort of being accounted righteous when 
we are unrighteous, it is of the comfort of being told 
that Another has borne for us the punishment that we 
deserved. 

Infinitely deeper is the comfort of the Cross of 
Christ to those who know its power. It is the comfort 
of having our sense of sin so deepened that we learn to 
hate it with a perfect hatred. It is the comfort of a 
new hope and power within us, enabling us to crush and 
mortify sin more and more in all our members. Above 
all, it is the comfort of believing that however imperfect 
our dying unto sin may be, yet in Christ sin hath been 
altogether crucified ; and the law of holiness being thus 
satisfied, if we are in Him, God is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sin now, and sanctify us_ perfectly 
hereafter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Woctrine of the Third Person of the Trinity. 


WE have been meditating in the two preceding chap- 

ters on the Person and work of our. Blessed Lord, 
the second Person of the Holy Trinity, in His Incar- 
nation. 

In this chapter let us fix our attention prayerfully 
and reverently on the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 

Clear and distinct thought in matters of religion is a 
very great help to devotion. Devotion, by which we 
mean the soul’s communion with God, is the all-import- 
ant thing, and He that is thus in communion with God, 
knows God with the best kind of knowledge ; for, as has 
been before observed, knowing God is an infinitely better 
thing than knowing about God. 

Still, knowledge about God—having clear and dis- 
tinct ideas about God,—in a word ¢heology, is a great 
help, and therefore of much secondary importance. 

Let our prayer be that our present meditation on the 
nature of God the Holy Ghost, as revealed in Scripture, 
may help us to enter into communion with Him, and 
know Him personally as our Friend and Comforter. 

All do not so know Him. Christ said, “The world 
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knoweth Him not ;” and He gave the reason, “ Because 
the world seeth Him not” (John xiv. 17). 

There are even professing Christians who do not 
realise to themselves His personality ; who have never 
got beyond the notion that by “the Spirit of God” the 
Bible means merely God’s energy or influence upon the 
heart of man; merely a quality, or attribute, or power of 
God ; just as we speak of the spirit of a man, saying, 
“He 1s a man of high spirit,” or “ He is a man of very 
humble spirit.” 

Now let us take the doctrine of the Holy Ghost as 
briefly laid down in the Nicene Creed, or rather in the 
Constantinopolitan Creed ; for it was at the Council of 
Constantinople (a.p. 381) that this clause was thus 
enlarged. The Nicene Creed, as originally published at 
the Council of Nicza (A.D. 325), had ended with the 
words, ‘“‘ And I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

It was to refute the erroneous teaching of Macedo- 
nius' that the doctrine of the Holy Ghost was added in 
the words which are to be the text of this chapter :— 

““T believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Giver of 
Life, who proceedeth from the Father |and the Son], who 
wth the Father and the Son together ts worshipped and 
glorified, who spake by the Prophets.” 

Observe how clearly we have here laid down— 


1 Macedonius fell into grievous error owing to his confusion of 
procession and generation. He denied the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. el uev d-yéwvnrov, S00 Td Avapxa* el de yervnrov, 7 éx rod Ilarpds 
4 éx rod Tloo. El yey éx rod Ilarpds, dv0 viol: ef dé éx rot Tot viwrds 
éort.—Greg. Nas. Or. xxxvii. From such impiety the doctrine of 
the Procession saves us. 
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The doctrine of His Personality, 

The doctrine of His Drvinsty, 

The doctrine of His witness in the world, that is, the 
doctrine of /uspiratzon. 

All three doctrines will demand our careful con- 
sideration. 

But first it may not be amiss, by way of preparation, 
to endeavour to obtain a distinct notion of the meaning 
of the words personality and person as used in speaking 
of the Holy Trinity. 

What do we mean by a Jerson ? 

Can we find any common property in mankind, in 
angels, and in the Divine Being, which defines our idea 
of personality,—some property which, belonging to all, 
serves to individualise each ?—for individuality is essen- 
tial to our idea of a person. 

Some have suggested /n/e/ligence as the characteristic 
of personality. But the brute animals have intelligence 
in their degree. Intelligence, therefore, will not do. 

Others have thought that personality was to be found 
in the W227, But it is not so. It would introduce con- 
fusion into our Theology, as the following admirable pass- 
age from Hooker shows :—“ Will, whether it be in God 
or man, belongeth to the essence or nature of both. The 
nature, therefore, of God being one, there are not in God 
divers wills, although Godhead be in divers Persons, be- 
cause the power of willing is a natural, not a personal 
propriety. Contrariwise, the Person of our Saviour 
Christ being but one, there are in Him two wills, because 
two natures, the nature of God and the nature of man, 
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which both do imply this faculty and power” (LZecles. 
Pol. V. xviii. 9). 

Failing, then, to find that which truly individualises 
the Zerson in the Intelligence or in the Will, we seek it, 
with Bishop Butler and Locke, in that reflective or self- 
referent faculty which we call Consctousness. 

My consciousness is altogether my own ; all persons 
have it, and none can share it with another. 

We may, therefore, best define a ferson to be an in- 
adtvidual conscious being. 

Now, let us apply this definition to the word Person 
as used in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Each Person in the blessed Trinity is an individual 
conscious Being. The Beng (or nature or substance) is 
one and the same in all; and therefore (as Hooker 
shows) the W2// is one and the same in all. It is the 
Consciousness which individualises the Three Persons. 
Each Person is self-conscious, and conscious of a certain 
definite relation to the other two. The Father has the 
Being, with the consciousness of sedfexistence: the Son 
has the Being, with the consciousness of being generated 
of the Father: the Holy Ghost has the Being, with the 
consciousness of proceeding from Both. It 1s this conscious- 
ness which seems to differentiate the three Persons. 

Thus the nature of God is in this respect the con- 
verse of our nature. It is our nature to be one in per- 
son, manifold in substance (body, soul, and spirit) ; it is 
God’s nature to be one in substance, manifold (that is, 
threefold) in person. God's substance being the original 
uncreated substance, whereon all other substance de- 
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pends for its existence,’ can only be ove ; but in this one 
substance there are revealed to us three distinct self-con- 
scious agents,—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Being of one substance these three Divine Persons 
are not separable, as three human persons are separable, 
but ever united and inseparable, being one God. 

Each of the three Divine Persons acts distinctly and 
individually ; for example, the Father creates, the Son 
redeems, the Holy Ghost sanctifies. 

And yet in each of these acts, inasmuch as it Is an 
act of God, all the Three Persons concur. 

Thus in the beginning, ‘God created the heavens 
and the earth ;” but it was by the Word ; and the Spirit 
moved upon the face of the waters.’ 

Again, it was Christ who “redeemed us to God by 
His blood ;” but we read also that “God hath visited 
and redeemed His people;” and it was “through the 
eternal Spirit” that Christ “ offered Himself to God.”* 

And lastly, St. Paul tells us that we are “ sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost ;” and yet our Lord speaks of sancti- 
fying Himself that He might sanctify us ; and in the same 
passage prays to His Father that He will sanctify us.‘ 

These general remarks on the doctrine of the Trinity 
are premised for clearness’ sake, that we may see dis- 


1 Descartes (Principia Philosophia, Pt. ii. 51) defines Substance, 
in this its highest sense, thus :—‘‘ Per substantiam nihil aliud intelli- 
gere possumus, quam rem que ita existit ut null& alif re indegeat ad 
existendum. Et quidem substantia quz nullA alia re indigeat, unica 
tantum potest intelligi, nempe Deus.” 

2 Gen. i. 1-3. 3 Rev. v.9; Luke i. 68; Heb. ix. 14. 

* Rom. xv. 16; John xvii. 17, 19. 
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tinctly what our Church has gathered from Scripture 
respecting the Holy Ghost ; it is no less than this :—(1.) 
that He is a distinct Person; and (2.) that He is of 
the same Divine substance as the Father and the Son, 
concurring therefore in every act of the Father and in 
every act of the Son. 

Now let us open the Bible, and observe for ourselves 
how its language necessitates this belief respecting the 
Holy Ghost. 

I. First, as to His personaltty, we have Christ’s own 
baptismal formula: “In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The Spirit is here 
spoken of in precisely the same manner as the Son. We 
all confess that the Father and the Son are fersons ; this 
formula then obliges us to confess the same of the Spirit. 

But other Scriptures also are unintelligible unless He 
be a distinct Person. 

Take Rom. viii. 26: ‘The Spirit maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” He 
intercedeth with whom? With the Father. How then 
can he possibly be a mere energy of the Father P 

Eph. iv. 30: “ Gneve not the Holy Spirit of God.” 

1 Cor. ii. 10: “ He searcheth all things, yea, even the 
deep things of God ;” and xii. 11: “ All these worketh 
that one and the selfsame Spint, dividing to every man 
severally as He will.” Could His personality be more 
distinctly implied ? 

Acts xu, 2: “The Holy Ghost said, Separate Me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them.” 
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Chiefest of all we have our Lord’s expressions concern- 
ing Him in His Last Supper discourse (John xiv. xv. xvi.) 

“The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in My name, He” (masculine in the 
Greek, though the word for Spirit is neuter) “shall 
teach you all things.” “He shall testify of Me.” 

“If I gonot away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you. And 
when He is come, He will reprove the world... . . He 
will guide you into all the truth. For He shall not speak 
of Himself, but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He 
speak. . . . . He shall glorify me, for He shall receive 
of Mine, and show it unto you.” 

What have we here? “A Person hearing, a Person 
receiving, a Person testifying, a Person reproving, a Per- 
son instructing” (Bishop Pearson). 

Some have said, “ Yes, but so St. Paul personifies 
charity :—Charity suffereth long, and is kind; Charity 
envieth not, etc. ;—-meaning, not that Charity is a per- 
son, but that persons who have charity act thus. So” 
(they say), ‘‘when the Holy Spirit is said to do this thing 
or that, we may understand that the Father doeth these 
things by virtue of His Holy Spirit, z.e. His power or 
influence.” 

Nay, but how if that which the Holy Spirit doeth is 
what God the Father could not be said to do? He 
intercedeth with the Father. How could the Father 
intercede with Himself? He is sent by the Father. 
He recetveth from the Father. 

Again, others have said, “He cannot be a Person 
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because He is said to be given, and a gift is a thing.” 
Nay, but what saith Holy Scripture of the Second Person ? 
‘Unto us a Son is given;” “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son.” 


II. Having shown that the Holy Ghost is a distinct 
person, we must now show that He is Devine, that is, 
of one substance with God. 

And first, that Baptismal formula would be a blas- 
phemy if it were not so. 

And again, Christ’s language about the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, as even more fearful than a sin against the 
Son of Man, would be utterly inexplicable, were He not 
very God (Matt. xii. 32). 

And again, St Peter spoke of lying unto the Holy 
Ghost, and lying unto God, as equivalent (Acts v. 3, 4). 

And again, St. Paul’s crowning argument against sins 
of the flesh is that our body is the Temple of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19), which he elsewhere expresses 
thus: ‘The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are” 
(iii. 17). That St. Paul entirely and profoundly believ- 
ed that Christ’s baptismal formula implied the Spirit’s 
Divinity as well as personality would be unanswer- 
ably proved by that one verse even if it stood alone, 
in which he gives: the Corinthians his solemn blessing : 
““The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all” (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 

And that the Holy Ghost is of one and the same sub- 
stance as the first Person of the Godhead, is proved by 
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that passage which, however profound and unfathomable 
its mystery, yet to this truth at any rate bears evident 
witness :——“ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee. . . 
therefore also that Holy Thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God” (Luke i. 35). And 
again what one Scripture expresses by the words, “ par- 
takers of the Divine Nature” (2 Pet. i. 4), another Scrip- 
ture expresses by the words, “partakers of the Holy 
Ghost” (Heb. vi. 4). 

But, assuming His Divinity as proved, it may still be 
asked, How is the Spirit to be distinguished from the Son ° 
of God? Does the only distinction lie in this, that the 
Second Person became incarnate, and the Third did not? 
Or have the Second and Third Persons been distinguished 
one from the other from all eternity ? 

The Fathers of the Church were led to observe that 
Holy Scripture continually expresses the relation of the 
Second Person to the First by the word Jdegotten, but 
never once applies this word to the Third Person. The 
corresponding word applied to the Third Person is “ fvo- 
ceeding,’ or some equivalent: “The Comforter... even 
the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father” 
(John xv. 26). So He is called the “ Spirit of the Father” | 
(Matt. x. 20). “The Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead” (Rom. viii. 11). His Procession from the 
Father was on the strength of these and other passages 
ruled by the Council of Constantinople (a.p. 381). After- 
wards the Western Church,—observing that He is also 
called the “ Spirit of Christ” (Rom. viii. 9 ; Gal. iv. 6; Phil. 
1.19; 1 Pet. i. 11); and that, in John xv, 26, our Lord 
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said, ‘‘ Whom I will send unto you from the Father ;” and 
again in xvi. 7, “If I depart, I will send Him unto you;” 
and again, that in xx. 22, He breathed on them, saying, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost,”—inserted the word, 
“ Filtoque” (and from the Son) in the clause affirming 
His procession. 

The Greek Church complains that this was done with- 
out the authority of a General Council, and rejects the 
doctrine as inconsistent with the truth of God the Father’s 
monarchy, te. that He is the one fountain of Godhead. 

We reply that we maintain the monarchy, but, find- 
ing the Spirit spoken of in Scripture as the Spirit of the 
Son’ as well as of the Father, we say that He proceeds 
from Both—from the Father frimari/y, issuing from Him 
as from a source, and from the Son secondarily, as from 
one who transmits. He issues forth (éxaogeusras) from 
the Father ¢hrough the Son, and so proceeds from Both.’ 

To sum up :—“ The property of the Father is that 
He is unbegotten (self-existent) ; the property of the Son, 
that He is begotten ; the property of the Spirit, that He 
proceedeth.”* All Three being one in substance, our 
Creed affirms that the Holy Ghost is “with the Father 
and the Son together worshipped and glorified.” 


1 Rom. viii. 9; Gal. iv.6; Phil. i 19; 1 Pet. i. 11; John xx. 22. 

* See Appendix to this Chapter, p. 314. 

% The words are those of Gregory Nazianzen (Or. xxiii.) cov 
dé, Tlarpds pev, 4) dyevvnola’ vlod 5e,  yévvnois’ wveduaros Se, 7 
&xweuyis. Hooker words it thus: ‘The Persons of the Trinity 
are not three particular substances to whom one general nature 
is common, but three that subsist by one substance, which itself 
ts particular, yet they all three have it, and their several ways of 
having it are that which maketh their personal distinction.” v. lvi. 2. 
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We must now consider the further doctrine of the 
Creed,—that the Holy Ghost “ spake by the Prophets.” 

This addition is in fact essential to our understanding 
of the doctrine ; without it we should be left in utter 
perplexity. For whereas on the one hand we are for- 
bidden to assign to the Holy Ghost any embodiment or 
organic form,’ on the other hand the Scriptures are 
continually attributing speech to Him. What then is the 
explanation? There is a passage in the Acts of the 
Apostles which supplies it at once. St. Paul tells the 
Ephesian elders (xx. 23) that “the Holy Ghost wétnesseth 
in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions” awaited 
him. How are we to understand this? The very next 
chapter makes all clear by describing ow the Holy 
Spirit bore this witness: “There came. .. . a certain 
prophet, named Agabus; and . . . . he took Paul’s 
girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, and said, Thus 
saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews bind the man 
that owneth this girdle” (xxi. 10, 11). In the same 
passage we are told how the Holy Ghost spake by the 
mouth of Philip’s four virgin daughters also. 

Let us take another passage: in xiil. 2 we read: 
“The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them.” Again we 
ask how the Holy Spirit made Himself heard? Surely 
the preceding verse is intended to explain it. “ Now there 


1 Chrysostom, in his Homily on St. Matthew (iii. 16), is 
careful to remark that the Holy Spirit assumed not the nature, but 
the form only of a Dove ; and that only for the moment, in order to 
point out Jesus visibly to the Baptist. 
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were in the Church at Antioch certain prophets. .... 
and as they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said... .” clearly speaking dy the mouth 
of those prophets. | 

We may very safely, assume that whenever we read 
of the Holy Ghost thus “speaking,” it is to be under- 
stood that He spoke by the mouth of those who had 
the Pentecostal gift of prophecy ; and indeed we may 
reverently believe that it was for this very purpose that 
the Holy Ghost included prophetic utterance among 
His Pentecostal gifts to the Apostolic Church, viz. in 
order that He might thus have am organ through which 
to speak to men. These Prophets are frequently alluded 
to as a distinct order of the Christian Ministry. “God 
hath set some in the Church, first Apostles, secondarily 
Prophets, thirdly Teachers”’ (1 Cor. xii. 28). “He 
gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, and some 
Evangelists, and some Pastors and Teachers” (Eph. iv. 
11). And, therefore, in this same Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (ii. 20), the Church is said to be “built on the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets ;” where it is 
manifest that Christian Prophets are intended ; for a few 
verses later the admission of the Gentiles is said to have 
been vof made known in previous ages, “as it is mow 
revealed unto His Apostles and Prophets by the Spirit.” 

Taking all this into account it seems highly probable 
that Justin Martyr, who lived in days when the existence 
of this Prophetic order was a familiar thought, meant to 

1 All the Apostles were doubtless Prophets ; but all the Prophets 


were not Apostles: therefore the two orders are distinguished. 
G 
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refer to it in the title which he nearly always gives to 
the Spirit, “The Prophetic Spirit.” He seldom calls 
Him by any other name. And, if so, we may well 
believe that it was for the same reason, and intending to 
allude specially to the Christian order of Prophets, that 
the Council of Constantinople added the words “ Who 
spake by the Prophets.” 

Now let us proceed to notice the deep interest to us 
of this undoubted fact that the Apostles, and many of their 
contemporaries, possessed this special gift of prophecy,— 
were, in fact, the organs by which the Holy Ghost made ~ 
His supernatural communications to that generation. 
For have we not here at once the proof, and an explana- 
tion, of the /zspiration of the New Testament Scriptures ? 

For what do we mean by the Inspiration of these 
Books? We mean, as Dean Alford well expresses it,— 
and it is the key to nearly all difficulty connected with 
the question,—we mean “that the men were inspired, 
and that the dooks were the result of that inspiration.” 
In one word, we mean that the New Testament was written 
by men of the order of Prophets, by whose mouth, there- 
fore, in the language of our Creed, “the Holy Ghost spake.” 
The proof that the New Testament writers had indeed 
this extraordinary gift of inspired ‘utterance is threefold. 
1, Christ promised it to them. 2. They tell us how that 
promise was fulfilled. 3. They claim credit for it in their 
subsequent writings. 

1. Christ promised that they should have this Gift 
when He was gone. 

Having in view the heavy responsibility of the task. 
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which He was entrusting to His immediate Disciples, 
the task of publishing His Gospel, and recording for all 
ages the substance of His teaching, our Lord solemnly 
promised that He would qualify them for this task by a 
new and extraordinary gift; they should be ‘“ endued 
with power from on high;” and, until this promised 
power should be given, they were not to begin their 
‘preaching, nor depart from Jerusalem. 

This promise is repeated again and again; “When 
He the Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide you into 
all (the) truth; for He shall not speak of Himself; but 
whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak; and He 
will show you things to come (or the coming things)” 
(John xvi. 13). ; 

“When the Comforter is come, whom I will send 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, He shall testify of Me” 
(xv. 26). 

“When they shall lead you and deliver you up, take 
' no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do 
ye premeditate ; but whatsoever shall be given you in 
that hour, that speak ye: for zt ts not ye that speak, but 
the Holy Ghost” (Mark xiii. 11). 

Our Lord could not affirm more distinctly the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, and that He employs 
prophetic men as His organ of speech. 

“The Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same hour 
what ye ought to say” (Luke xii. 12). 

And if what they “ought to say,” then surely, and 
much more, what they ought to wrete. 


¢ 
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But some have said, What our Lord promises here is 
promised not to the Apostles only but to all Christians : 
why should we ascribe to them any inspiration differing 
in kind from that general guidance and illumination 
which we believe all good Christians more or less 
possess ? 

That this notion will not satisfy the terms of Christ’s 
promise is clear from the following passage :— 

“The Holy Ghost whom the Father will send in My 
name, He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have satd unto you” 
(John xiv. 26). 

Here the promise is limited, by its very nature, to 
those who had been ear-witnesses of our Lord on earth, 
to the men then standing around Him. 

We do not for one moment mean to deny to the 
Church of after ages the presence and enlightenment of 
the Blessed Comforter; our Collect for Whitsuntide 
forbids it; St. John, in his Epistle (1 John ii. 27), 
forbids it. : 

But that Christ meant us, in these after ages, to have 
the power of predicting future events, of being irresistibly 
eloquent without premeditation, or of remembering 
conversations to which we never listened, none will 
venture to affirm. 

Such then was Christ’s promise. 

2. Was it fulfilled? — 

Yes, within ten days of His ascension, we read that 
they were assembled together, waiting prayerfully for its 
fulfilment, when suddenly, with outward visible signs, 
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the promised Spirit filled their hearts. There was 
suddenly a sound of rushing wind, and an appearance 
of flame over the head of each; and forthwith they 
began to pour forth certain ecstatic utterances. These 
were the outward sensible signs. In the sermon of St. 
Peter’s that followed—so unlike to any previous utter- 
ance of the Apostle—we see the real purpose and power 
of the new gift. He speaks of it, moreover, as the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, which his risen Lord had 
received of the Father, and bestowed on them according 
to His word (Acts ii. 33). 

And what was the immediate effect? “They were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word 
of God with boldness.” ‘With great power gave the 
Apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 
and great grace was upon them all” (iv. 31, 33). 

But, 3. Do they in their writings claim for their 
words such Divine authority as the possession of such a 
gift ought to confer? 

Clearly they do, again and again :— 

“We speak,” St. Paul wrote, “not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth” (1 Cor. ii. 13). “For this cause we 
thank God without ceasing, because when ye received 
the Word of God, which ye heard of us, ye received it 
not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the Word 
of God” (1 Thess, ii. 13). 

“ He that despiseth, despiseth not man but God, who 
hath also given unto us His Holy Spirit” (1 Thess. iv. 8). 

“TI certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which was 
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preached of me, is not after man; for I neither received 
it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 11, 12). 

‘*God hath revealed these things unto us by His 
Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God” (1 Cor. ii. 10). 

“Which things,” St. Peter writes, “are now reported 
unto you by them that have preached the Gospel unto 
you with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven” 
(1 Pet. i. 12). 

Thus clearly do the writers of the New Testament 
claim that Divine authority for their teaching (both oral 
and written) which Christ had no less distinctly promised 
them. 

All this, if we may venture so to speak, was accord- 
ing to the plan of Christ. Christ could not publish His 
Gospel to the world, or found His kingdom, in the days 
of His humiliation. Not till the Redeemer had died 
could the Redemption be announced ; not till the King 
had ascended His throne could the kingdom be inaugu- 
rated. | 

Both the dissemination of the Gospel, and the building 
of the Church, were the functions of the Holy Ghost; and 
for these purposes the Holy Ghost needed the organ of 
human speech. Therefore “ He spake by the Prophets.” 

But although it is very clear that the Prophets of 
the Christian Church are here principally intended, the 
Prophets of the Old Testament are of course included in 
the phrase. By them, in old time, from time to time, the 
Holy Ghost spake and made known the mind of God. 
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Of the inspiration of the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, our Lord and His Apostles leave us in no doubt. 
They are continually asserting it. 

Speaking of the writers of the Old Testament 
St. Peter says, “ Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. i. 21). And St. 
Paul, ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God” 
(2 Tim. iii. 16). 

Both our Lord and his Apostles commonly refer to 
the words of the Old Testament as the words of the 
Holy Ghost. 

“David himself said by the Holy Ghost” (Mark xii. 
36, and Acts 1. 16). 

“Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet 
unto our fathers” (Acts xxviii. 25). 

“Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye 
will hear His voice . . .” (Heb. iii. 7). 

So the Old Testament Prophets themselves continu- 
ally, “Thus saith the Lord,” claiming thus to be the 
mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost. Very noteworthy is 
the challenge addressed to the false teachers, to say 
whether ‘hey could claim the gift of predicting future 
events, as the prophets of Jehovah could (Isa. xliv. 7 ; 
xlv. 21). 

But we remark that under the Old Dispensation this 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost was neither continuous 
nor general. There were long intervals during which 
(we read) “there was no open vision” (1 Sam. iii. 1), 
and it was only on some chosen man here or there, 
that the gift of this inspiration descended. 
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Hence the contrast between the gift under the Old 
and New Dispensations. 

Joel prophesied that “in the last days” (ze. under 
the New Dispensation) saith God, “I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy . . .. and on My servants and My 
handmaidens I will pour out, in those days, of My Spirit ; 
and they shall prophesy” (Joel ii. 28; Acts ii. 17). 

This accounts for the phrase of St. John in recording 
a similar prediction of our Lord’s. “This spake He of 
the Spirit, which they that believe on Him should 
receive; for the Holy Ghost was not yet (given); 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified” (John vii. 39). 

“The Holy Ghost was not yet,’—clearly meaning 
the promised outpouring foretold by Joel had not yet 
arrived. Compare Acts xix. 2. 

We have then a fwofold promise of the Holy Ghost 
under the New Dispensation :— 

1. A general outpouring of the strengthening and 
enlightening grace of the Holy Spirit, who should make 
the heart of the Christian His Temple and dwelling- 
place. 

2. The return after an interval of four hundred years 
or more of a time of “open vision,” when there should 
be an order of Prophets once more_upon the earth, as in 
the days of Samuel, as in the days of Elijah and Elisha, 
as in the days of Daniel. 

Such a time of “open vision” were the forty or fifty 
years that followed the Ascension of our Lord. The 
Holy Ghost once more “spake by the Prophets.” 
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One only question remains ; Does the Holy Ghost 
no longer speak to man ? 

That He no longer speaks to man by the mouth of 
Prophets must be allowed. 

It seems to be a proved historical fact that the 
Pentecostal gift of extraordinary inspiration, that is of 
Prophecy, ceased with the generation of men on whom 
the Apostles had laid their hands. 

How then since that date has the Holy Ghost been 
speaking within the Church? 

First, He speaks to us through the Word written. 
Like the Jews after the closing of the Old Testament 
Canon, and the hushing of their last prophet, we have 
become a “people of a Book.” As St. Paul said of his 
nation, so may it be said of us Christians: “ What 
advantage then,” have we? “ Much every way: chiefly 
because that unto” us are “committed the oracles of 
God” (Rom. iii. 2). In this way the Holy Ghost still 
speaks to us by the Prophets. 

But, secondly, Our Lord’s promises clearly embolden 
us to believe that in the united voice of the Church the 
Holy Ghost yet speaketh. 

But we cannot enter upon this without anticipating 
the subject of the next chapter. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to set forth the 
Doctrine of the Personality and Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, and how He reveals to man the mind of God. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Che Church. 


HAvine in the last chapter spoken of the Person of 
the Holy Ghost, let us now proceed to consider 
His work. 

In adopting this order we are following the guidance 
of our Catechism and Creeds. The Catechism puts it 
very shortly: “I believe, thirdly, in God the Holy 
Ghost, who sanctifieth me and all the elect people of 
God.” But this work, which the Catechism thus sums 
up under the one word sanctification, the two Creeds 
develope into a fourfold work. 

First, the organisation of a Holy Catholic Church. 
And then, through this Church so organised, the realisa- 
tion of three great blessings, a Communion of Saints, a 
Remission of Sins, and a Resurrection to eternal Life. 

We must in this chapter consider the Spirit’s work 
of Church organisation. 

That this is emphatically the work of the Holy Spirit 
is plain from Scripture. It is evident that Christ never 
regarded it as a work to be accomplished during His 
own sojourn on this earth. His language was ever, 
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“The kingdom of Heaven is at hand,’—not ‘The 
kingdom of Heaven has arrived.” 

It was needful that the King should be enthroned 
in glory before His kingdom could be established. 
Christ’s work on earth was a work of suffering ; for only 
through suffering could He enter into His glory. This, 
therefore, was the work to which on earth He straitened 
or confined Himself." The more glorious work He left 
to the Holy Spirit or Comforter, whom He promised to 
send. It was expedient, therefore, that He should go, 
in order that the Holy Spirit might come. “He shall 
glorify Me,” He said. Christ had been z*h His people, 
the Holy Spirit (and through the Holy Spirit the Son 
also in His Divine Nature) should be é# them." We 
must mark the force of this: Christ during His earthly 
sojourn had no Temple. The Holy Spirit should build 
himself a Temple, and this Temple was the Church. 

Hence the Apostles were forbidden to commence 
their ministry until the Advent of the Holy Spirit. That 
day of Pentecost was the birthday of the Church.. On 
that day the foundations of the everlasting Temple 
promised to David were laid. Jesus Christ was the chief 
Corner Stone, but the Holy Ghost was the builder. 

This, then, was His work, on the consideration of 
which we now enter. 


CONSTITUTION AND NOTES OF THE CHURCH. 
What is the Church? And how is it to be known ? 


1 «¢T have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened 
until it be accomplished! ”—Luke xii. 50. * John xiv. 17; xvii. 23. 
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We must turn to the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles ; and first, to that of Christ. Nearly half of 
our Lord’s teaching was about the Church that was on 
the eve of being established on the earth. He spoke of 
it under the name which His hearers would most readily 
recognise. The prophecies of Daniel were very familiar 
to them. Therefore, as our Lord adopted Daniel’s 
expression for the Messiah, “the Son of man,” so for 
the Church also He adopted Daniel’s phrase, “the 
Kingdom.” ‘The God of Heaven shall set up a King- 
dom.” A Kingdom is said to be given to the Son of man." 
So the Baptist had declared that this Kingdom was at 
hand. Christ, too, came preaching the Kingdom. In 
the Sermon on the Mount He laid down the laws of this 
future Kingdom. Many of His parables were designed 
to teach people what it would be like. It was to be like 
the estate of an absent landlord, showing that Christ 
would not reign visibly over His Church. It was to be 
like the mustard seed, showing how it was to grow from 
a very small beginning. It was to be like a net taking 
good and bad fish, a field sown with good and bad seed, 
a marriage feast where some had not a wedding garment ; 
—showing that in this world the members of the Church 
would be a mingled company of good and bad. 

All this was to the multitude. To His Apostles 
Christ spoke of the future government of His Church ; 
how there was to be one, and only one, mode of admis- 
sion, namely, by Baptism (John iii. 5 ; Matt. xxviii. 19) ; 
how those who were baptized were to be bound together 


1 Dan. ii. 44; vii. 13, 14. 
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in communion with each other and with Christ by the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; how He meant to give 
to His Church sovereign authority to admit or reject 
members ; how this authority was to be devolved on the 
Apostles in the first instance ; how He in Heaven would 
confirm their decisions; how He would be with them 
wherever two or three were gathered together in His 
name ; how the Holy Spint should dwell in this Church 
as in His Temple, and guide them into all truth; how 
He would never withdraw His presence, even to the end 
of the world ; how, though false teachers might be expect- 
ed, yet the gates of Hell should never prevail against it. 

Such was Christ’s teaching about His future Church 
before His death. In the great Forty days that followed 
His resurrection we are told that He spake “of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God,” giving “ com- 
mandments” about it to His Apostles (Acts 1. 2, 3). 
What these more particular instructions for the organi- 
sation of the Church were we are not directly told. But 
indirectly we may learn what they were, by watching 
the manner in which the Apostles gave them effect. 

Let us take some one famous Church, and observe 
how it was founded and organised. 

We know more perhaps about the Church of Ephesus 
than any other; for not only have we in the Acts a full 
account of its foundation, but we have also a long pastoral 
address delivered to its Presbyters by St. Paul; three of his 
Epistles specially addressed to Ephesus ;’ and, finally, our 


1 One, a circular letter, to the Ephesians among others; ¢wo to 
their Bishop. 
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Lord’s Epistle to this Church in the Book of Revelation. 
Thus Holy Scripture gives us knowledge of the Ephesian 
Church during some forty years of its early history. 

Let us turn to the account of its foundation~-in the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts. We there read how 
St. Paul came to Ephesus, and there abode three years, 
disputing and persuading the things concerning the 
Kingdom of God,—using, we observe, our Lord’s own 
phrase for the Church. Twelve disciples of John the 
‘Baptist he found there. He asked them whether they 
had received any of the gifts of the Holy Spirit? No, 
they had not heard of the great outpouring on the day 
of Pentecost. Then St. Paul instructed them more fully, 
and they received Christian baptism, and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. Such was St. Paul’s first beginning at 
Ephesus. ‘Two things we here observe.. The Apostle 
points to the Holy Ghost as the only Power whereby a 
Church can be founded or held together; and next, he 
requires Baptism as necessary to admission. 

In the following chapter we have St. Paul’s pastoral 
address to the Presbyters of this same Church four years 
after tts foundation, when it had grown to considerable 
importance. From this address we learn that during 
St. Paul’s residence among them the main subject of his 
teaching was still “the Kingdom.’ He speaks of 
having gone about among them preaching not only 
repentance and faith, but also “the Kingdom of God.” 

He had ordained all these Presbyters whom he was 
addressing. He calls them “overseers” (or Bishops) 
whom the Holy Ghost had set over the Church. Thus 
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we have an ordained Ministry distinctly recognised, and 
their Ordination no less distinctly spoken of as an 
operation of the Holy Ghost. 

In the third place we find St. Paul four or five years 
later addressing a circular Epistle to this same Church 
among others. And of this Epistle the chief purpose 
was to lift these Ephesian Christians into a consciousness 
of the grandeur of their vocation. The Church of which 
they were members was not merely a local institution ; 
It was more; it was a living portion of that one Holy 
Catholic Church which was the Household of God, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Temple of the Holy Ghost. 

Grounded in the predeterminate Counsels of the 
Father, redeemed by the Blood of the Son, sanctified by 
the indwelling Spirit, the Church could have but One 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism (Eph. iv. 5). These were 
the notes whereby the true Church was to be known, 
whether at Ephesus or elsewhere :— 

Allegiance to one Lord. 

Confession of one common Creed. 

Participation in the same Sacraments. 

These are the three outward and visible marks whereby 
we are to recognise the genuine Church of Christ. 

The date of this Epistle to the Ephesian and other 
Asiatic Churches of St. Paul’s founding marks an epoch 
in the development of the doctrine of the Christian 
Church. Heretofore St. Paul had always spoken of the 
Churches in the plural number; and such, from first to 
last, is the language of the Acts of the Apostles. It 
was not until his long-cherished wish to visit Rome was 
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fulfilled, and he found himself looking out upon all these 
several Churches from this, the metropolis of the Roman 
Empire, that the glorious truth of the imperial unity of 
Christ’s Kingdom dawned upon him, and became his | 
habitual thought. At any rate, it finds no expression in 
his earlier Epistles. In them it is always “ the Churches” 
of which he speaks. In the Ephesian Epistle it is “the 
Church.” 

And he notes carefully, as we have seen, the marks 
whereby membership in this One Church was to be 
verified. 

Then he goes on to declare how Christ appointed a 
yaried Ministry, Apostles at the head of all; then 
Prophets, who were to preach the Word; then Evangelists 
or Missionaries ; then Pastors, who were to have cures 
of souls ; and, lastly, Teachers, who were to care for the 
young and uninstructed. 

Thus were the Saints to be perfected, that is, to grow 
in holiness; thus was the Body of Christ to be com- 
pacted ; thus was the Temple to be built up as a habita- 
tion wherein God’s Spirit might dwell. 

This organisation of the Ministry of the Church is 
more fully prescribed in the two Epistles which St. Paul 
addressed to Timothy, who, in the Apostle’s absence, 
presided over the Ephesian Church. In these Epistles 
he lays down very careful directions for Timothy’s guid- 
ance in the selection and ordination of Presbyters and of 
Deacons. 

They are to be men whose own homes are well 
ordered, who are bringing up their children well ; sober, 
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and temperate in their habits. Each is to serve as a 
Deacon first, and if approved, to be advanced to Priest’s 
Orders. Timothy’s own higher office, as Vicar Apostolic, 
is to ordain ministers (iii. 1-13), to assign them their 
stipends (v. 17), to maintain discipline, to examine and 
(if need be) excommunicate offenders, to regulate the 
almsgiving and sisterhoods, or Deaconesses,’ of the 
Church. 

From the Second Epistle to Timothy we see how 
anxious St. Paul was to preserve a succession of faithful 
ministers in the Church. He had himself ordained 
Timothy, and he charges Timothy in turn to “commit 
to faithful men” the doctrine which he had received, 
that they, too, might transmit the doctrine unalloyed to 
others. And so it might be kept pure. 

How necessary this was we learn partly from the 
mention in this same Epistle of false teachers who were 
creeping in; and still more from the Epistle which our 
Lord Himself, in the second chapter of the Revelation, 
charges St. John to deliver to one of Timothy’s successors 
in the government of the Ephesian Church. There we 
learn that men were boasting that they had the Apostolic 
order who had it not, and were seducing the Ephesian 
Christians from their fidelity. 

From this rapid review of the constitution of the 
Ephesian branch of the early Christian Church, we may 
gather very clearly the definition of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church in which the Christian professes in his Creed 


1 It is now generally agreed that the word rendered “their wives” 
in 1 Tim. iii. 11, should be translated the “ Deaconesses.” 
H 
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that he believes. And it agrees with that given in our 
xixth Article :— 

It is a divinely-instituted society, maintaining its 
continuity from age to age by unity of doctrine, and by 
the due administration of the Sacraments. We must add 
that to secure this unity of doctrine and due administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, two things were plainly regarded 
by Christ and His Apostles as necessary ; namely, Dis- 
cipline, and a succession of duly ordained Ministers. 

No community of Christians, therefore, who can show 
that they fulfil the following conditions, can be refused 
recognition as a branch of the one Holy Catholic Church 
of Christ :— 

1. The acknowledgment of the One Lord. 

2. Acceptance of the Christian Creed. 

3. The due administration of those two Sacraments 
which Christ Himself ordained. 

4. And, as security for the transmission of the Creed 
and Sacraments, Church Dascipline, and a continuous 
Ministry. 


The ¢hird and fourth of these nofes of the Church 
may seem to need further explanation. 

In respect of the ¢hzvd, it may be asked why did St. 
Paul in his formula— One Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
tism” (Eph. iv. 5)—mention one of the two Sacraments 
only? The answer is obvious ; he was addressing indi- 
vidual Chnistians, and speaking of their notes of Church- 
membership. To have included the other Sacrament 
among these essential notes of Church-membership would 
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have excluded infants, and would have excluded also 
non-communicants. Holy Scripture teaches, and our 
Church declares, that every one who is duly baptized 


. and continues to acknowledge the one Lord, and to 


profess the Christian Creed, is to be reckoned a mem- 
ber of the Church, although he be not a communi- 
cant. 

That there should be adult non-communicants 
within the pale of the Church may be matter for regret - 
and humiliation. But our Lord foretold this mingled 
character of His Church. Are we to refuse to recognise 
them? “ Wilt Thou that we goand gatherthemup? But 
He said, Nay: lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root 
up also the wheat with them. Let both grow together.” 

St. Paul therefore mentions the one introductory Sac- 
rament in his definition of éatvidual Church-membership. 
But we know from another passage that he included the 
other Sacrament in his definition of a Church Community. 

Speaking of the “many” of the Church at Corinth, 
he says plainly, in 1 Cor. x. 16, that it is the breaking 
of bread and partaking of the Cup which puts them into 
communion with Christ; it is the partaking of the one 
bread that makes them, being many, “one body,”—of 
the Body of Chnist. 

Our church is therefore clearly in accord with St. 
Paul in mentioning the due administration of doth Sac- 
raments as a note of the Church. 

Let this suffice in explanation of the ‘¢hird note. 
Let us proceed to the fourth. 

Besides the Common Lord, the Common Faith, and 
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the Common Sacraments, there must be a continuous 
Ministry and Discipline. 

But our Church in her Articles seems to agree with 
Hooker in teaching that, although some ministerial regi- 
men and some Discipline are essential to every branch 
of Christ’s Church, yet that uazformity of regimen and 
Discipline is not necessary. 

Therefore no prescribed form of Ministerial Polity 
or of Discipline is included in our Article’s definition 
of the Church of Christ. 

As in the days of the Apostles, so now, while, on the 
one hand, we believe in the one Holy Catholic Church, 
so we believe, on the other hand, that this one Body is 
made up of independent National or Particular Churches ; 
united in respect of the three great points above men- 
tioned (the same Lord, the same Faith, the same Sacra- 
ments) ; independent one of another in respect of govern- 
ment and discipline. 

But while our Church jealously maintains this z#de- 
pendence of particular Churches in respect of Polity, she 
clearly asserts her own belief that the threefold Orders 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are of Apostolic origin 
and authority.’ | 

How may this be shown? Very simply :—From 
the Pastoral Epistles it clearly appears that Timothy 
and Titus held a grade of ministry superior to and dis- 
tinct from that of the Presbyters and Deacons whom 
they are commissioned to ordain; and from Rev. ii. 1 
it seems that they had successors in this higher office. 


1 See the Preface to the Ordinal. 
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Whether this highest grade received then, or a genera- 
tion later, the distinctive name of Bishops, is unim- 
portant ; and whether now they be called Bishops, or 
Chief-Pastors, or Chief-Presbyters, is unimportant. What 
we do hold to be important, as a safeguard provided 
(as we believe) by the Apostles for the continuance of 
the ministerial succession, is that there should be a 
higher Order, above that of Priests and Deacons, re- 
sponsible for all ordinations. 
We may therefore venture to interpret the mind of 
our Church in respect of non-episcopal Churches, thus :— 
As to those that have abandoned episcopacy, but 
have retained the fresbyteral succession, all that we affirm 
is that they have lost a very important safeguard, but our 
definitions do not exclude them from the Catholic Church. 
As to those who have abandoned, not only episco- 
pacy, but the presbyteral succession also, we say that 
they are new socteties, Christian it may be, but certainly 
not branches of the old historic Church of the Apostles. 
But this leads us on to a further question— 


IS THE CHURCH OF CHRIST VISIBLE OR INVISIBLE ? 

It may be said, “If the Christian Church be an 
external visible fact in the world’s history, why make it 
an article of faith? It is the wsseen that requires to be 
believed by an effort of faith, not what is visible.” 

Some answer: “The Church spoken of in the 
Apostles’ Creed is, mof the outward visible society so 
called, du¢ the invisible society of those who are truly 
Christian at heart, known only to God.” 
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This distinction between a visible and invisible 
Church was a favourite notion of the English Reform- 
ers. But it is a modern notion ; and is not to be found 
in the New Testament. Zhere the Church 1s always 
spoken of as a visible society of professing Christians, 
some more some less sincere, some more some less holy 
in their lives ; intended to be thus mingled until the Day 
of Judgment, when God, who knows the heart, will 
separate them. Such is the teaching of our Lord’s 
Parables of the Net and of the Tares; and such is the 
teaching of the Apostles who in their Epistles address 
all as members of the Church and as “called to be 
saints,” though many require to be sternly reproved for 
their unholy lives. 

But if this be so, and if the Holy Catholic Church 
mentioned in the Creed be a visible society, whose 
establishment after our Lord’s Ascension is a plain 
historical fact, why make it an article of faith? 

The answer is a very simple one :—It is. unlike all 
other merely human societies ; it is a divine society, in- 
stinct with divine Jower such as no other society in the 
world possesses, and this, its supernatural character, 
being invisible, is an article of faith. 

What then is this divine power possessed by the 
Church ? 

It is the power of the Holy Ghost dwelling in the 
Church and working through the Church’s organisation 
for the sanctification of her members. And by this is 
meant—not the direct action of the Holy Ghost on the 
heart of the individual Christian—sAa¢ might be carried 
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on if there were no Church—but the indirect action 
of the Holy Ghost on Chnistians through the Church’s 
organisation. 

And how is this indirect action exercised? In other 
words, what are the means of grace offered by the 
Church to all her members ? 

1, The ministry of the Word. 

2. The ministry of the Sacraments. 

3. The ministry of Discipline. 

Of this threefold ministry some further explanations 
may be needed. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE WORD AND SACRAMENTS. 


And first, the ministry of the Word. Of God’s Word 
written we have already said enough. 

On that first generation of Christians, and especially 
on those who were Apostles or of Apostolic rank, 
was devolved a responsibility which has rested on no 
succeeding generation of Christians. That first age had 
to commit to writing, and so fix for all time, the Revelation 
which had been made to the world by Christ. We have 
seen in the last chapter how they were specially qualified 
for their task by an extraordinary gift of Inspiration. 

We pass on, therefore, to the consideration of God's 
Word sfoken, to the ordinance of preaching as a means of 
grace in subsequent ages. Is this equally inspired? No, 
certainly not. Just so far as the preacher is a holy and 
prayerful man will he have the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit in his preaching, and no further. The Pentecostal 
gift of extraordinary inspiration ceased with that first age. 
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What security, then, have we that the word spoken by 
the Church’s ministers shall still be God’s Word to us? 

Absolute security we have none. 

But our Lord’s Apostles made such provision as they 
could, to ensure the preaching of true doctrine in all 
subsequent ages of the Church. 

How was this. provided for? As the continuance 
of the Sacraments was provided for—by the appoint- 
ment of an ordained ministry. No attentive reader of 
the New Testament can fail to see how carefully the 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments was hedged about. 

First by our Lord: He did not commission all His 
disciples to be Ministers of the Gospel, but only chosen 
men whom he named Apostles.’ They were to preach,and 
to baptize, and to break bread in remembrance of Him. 

After His resurrection He gave them a yet more 
solemn commission—‘“ As my Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you.” And that this commission was not 
limited to the Apostles, but meant to extend to their 
successors also, He made plain by adding, “Lo, I am 
with you, even to the end of the world.” 

Most careful, therefore, were the Apostles to ordain 
elders in every city by the laying on of hands, who 
should continue this Ministry in their absence, and after 
their death. 

In the New Dispensation as in the Old no man 
can undertake the priesthood except “he be called of 
God,” as the Epistle to the Hebrews witnesses (v. 4). 


1 Whether the Seventy, subsequently appointed, were a per- 
manent order or no, we cannot certainly decide. 
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Accordingly St. Paul asks, ‘“‘ How shall they preach 
except they be sent?” (Rom. x. 15), and forbids the 
notion that all are equally entitled to preach, asking, 
“Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers ?” 
(1 Cor. xii 29). 

So careful was he to provide for the ordination of 
qualified men as ministers, that when he could not visit 
a Church himself for this purpose, we find him sending a 
Vicar-Apostolic to act for him, as Timothy to Ephesus, 
and Titus to Crete. From the instructions which he 
gave them, we learn that their chief function was their 
ordination of deacons and elders. They were to select, 
prove, examine, and by laying on of hands commission 
these deacons and presbyters. 

And again and again he charges them to deliver to 
these younger ministers the same sound form of words, the 
same sound doctrine which they (Timothy and Titus) had 
received from the Apostles at their own ordination. 

This deposit of doctrine they were to transmit to the 
younger generation. 

“Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast 
heard of me ;—that good thing which was committed 
unto thee, keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us. 
«nd the things which thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall 
be able to teach others also” (2 Tim. i. 13, 143 il. 2). 

This extreme care of the Apostles to provide a 
constant succession of duly ordained ministers in the 
Church is to be noted. The early Fathers in arguing 
with heretics appeal again and again to the continuity 
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of the Christian ministry, as a very important security 
for the transmission of true doctrine." 

There are always some who chafe under these*wise 
restrictions, who would relax all rules, admit all to be 
ministers, do away with all subscription to formularies. 
Not so Chnist’s Apostles. They would allow none who 
were not duly approved and commissioned to take upon 
them this ministry. 

To the inspired foresight we owe it that this sacred 
torch of divine truth and these sacraments of grace 
have been handed down to our later days. 

We have now spoken of the Christian ministry with 
special reference to the dispensation of the Word and 
Sacraments. But this involves them in another duty, 
the duty of maintaining Church discipline. To this we 
must now pass. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE—THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 


In every organic society sovereign power must rule 
over the members of the society, and must rest some- 
where :—the power of admitting, the power of censuring, 
the power of rejecting, the power of readmitting those 
who have been excluded, this power mus?¢ rest somewhere, 
either in the society collectively, or in some governing 
body. This is essential to all societies. Most of all 
essential is it in the case of a society which claims to 


1 See Irenzus, iii. 2, 3, 4. If you wish (he argues) to ascertain 
the doctrine of the Apostles, apply to the Church of the Apostles ; 
in the succession of bishops tracing their descent from the primitive 
age and appointed by the Apostles themselves, you have a guarantee 
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bestow on all its members the very highest of all privi- 
leges, the covenanted favour of God. 

The phrase used in Scripture for this inestimable 
privilege which full Church-membership carries with it, is 
remission of sins. 

To be admitted into this society is, in Scripture 
language, to be “baptized into the remission of sins.” 
St. Peter’s invitation on the day of Pentecost was, “Be 
baptized for (or rather io) remission of sins” (Acts ii. 38). 

Hence the phrase in our Creed :— 

“T acknowledge one baptism for (or rather zzo, as 
an admission into) the remission of sins.” 

As the one sacrament admits us into it, so the other 
sacrament is said by our Lord Himself to preserve us 
therein. In instituting the Holy Communion His words 
were, “Drink ye all of this, for this cup is the new 
covenant in My blood for the remission of sins.” 

“Remission of sins” therefore both in the New 
Testament and in the Creed means a present state of 
pardon or favour, or acceptance; it 1s the “state of 
salvation ” spoken of in the Church Catechism. 

As Church-membership, then, carries with it so 
inestimable a benefit, clearly the responsibility of dis- 
pensing it is proportionably great. On whom does it 
rest? Christ foresaw the need of providing for the 
exercise of this responsibility. He appears to invest 
His Church at large with this sovereign power over 


for the transmission of the pure faith, which no isolated, upstart, 
self-constituted teachers can furnish. See also Hegesippus in Eus. 
H, £. iv. 22; and Tertullian de Prescr. 32. 
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its members, and also He seems to provide that the 
Church should devolve it upon her ministers. 

Three passages occur to us at once where Christ 
seems to speak of this matter. 

The first is to St. Peter in Matt. xvi. St. Peter had 
just confessed his full belief that Jesus was the Son of 
God. A holy joy seemed to fill our Lord’s heart that 
one of His Apostles had now, for the first time apparently, 
realised the full truth of His Divine nature ; He tums 
to him, and there and then gives him the keys of His 
Kingdom : “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven: whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” A phrase most 
familiar to a Hebrew, “binding and loosing” being the 
common expression among the Jews for the exercise of 
authority. Clearly our Lord meant:to clothe St. Peter 
with authority to be a ruler in His Church. By “‘ bind- 
ing and loosing” Christ clearly meant admitting into or 
rejecting from Church communion. 

But was St. Peter a/one to have this authority? No. 
We turn to the next passage: it is in the eighteenth 
chapter. Christ is there speaking of offending members 
of the Church. For Christ saw plainly that in His 
new society there would be offences. How are they to 
be dealt with ? 

Gently, at first by expostulation. “If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone,” — privately, Christian ex- 
postulating with Christian. This may suffice: let it be 
first tried. “If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
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brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee 
one or two more” witnesses,—as it were, to strengthen 
the expostulation. And if the offending brother still 
neglects to listen, what then? “Tell it unto the Church.” 
The case must now be brought before the society publicly. 
But how if he still refuse obedience? “If he neglect to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen and 
a publican ”—the ordinary expression for being put out 
of the synagogue. ‘‘Let him be put out of the 
Church’s communion,” excommunicated. 

No society could exist, as a society, without this 
power of expelling obstinate offenders. And Christ 
adds: “Verily I say unto you” (unto you, not unto shee, 
for Christ is speaking of the whole society now), “ What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” Christ in heaven will confirm these sen- 
tences of His Church. ‘“ For where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them ” (Matt. xviii. 18-20). 

We see that the same authority which Christ before 
had seemed to give to St. Peter singly, He now gives to 
the Church at large, as a self-governing society. As 
we said, no human society could exist, as a society, 
without such sovereign authority over its individual 
members. 

Thus, from these two passages, we learn that Christ 
gave, on one occasion to St. Peter, on another occasion 
to the Church at large, the power of “dinding and loos- 
tng ;” and that by this phrase He meant the power of 
excommunication and the power of admission. 
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Now, may these two passages (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 
18) be taken to explain the third and most important 
passage in St. John (xx. 23) +— 

“‘ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.” 

We observe that whereas in those two passages the 
phrase was “binding and loosing,” the phrase here is 
“remitting sin and retaining sin.” 

At first sight this latter phrase seems to convey a more 
awful meaning. And yet the wisest of our English divines’ 
have explained the one phrase by the other. How? 
Not by lowering the latter, but by raising the former. 

Do we sufficiently realise to ourselves all that is 
contained in the privilege of being in communion with 
the Church? If Christ’s Church be in truth His Body ; 
if to be in communion with the Church is to be in com- 
munion with Christ; and if to be in communion with 
Christ is to be one of an accepted, forgiven people,— 
then, to be cast out of that communion would seem 
to mean the forfeiting of that forgiveness ; and to be 
admitted into that communion would seem to mean 
being made a sharer in that forgiveness. And thus we 
may explain the latter phrase—‘“‘ remitting and retaining 
sin”—by that former phrase, “binding and loosing 
Church-membership.” 

Without for one moment lowering the phrase of St. 
John, we have thus obtained a most important qualifica- 
tion of it. We have come to see, by the help of that other 


1 See for instance Hammond on John xx, 23, and Bishop Harold 
Browne on Art. xxxili. 
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phrase of St. Matthew, that the forgiveness or remission 
of sin spoken of in this passage of St. John is not drect, 
but zadirect. And this is most important. 

Directly none but God can forgive sin. But if God 
grants pardon to a certain community, and certain 
persons have the power of including in, or excluding 
from, that community, then, zudsrect/y, those persons 
are intrusted with the dispensing of God’s pardon. 

But is not this (some may say) a distinction without 
a difference? Is it not virtually the same thing as giving 
them the power of forgiving sin? No. The illustration 
of an amnesty will make the difference clear. 

A king grants an amnesty to all the inhabitants of a 
country who will, before a certain day, assemble them- 
selves within the walls of his royal city. And to his 
officers he gives the keys of the city gates, to admit or | 
to exclude. What happens? Some seek admission, 
and are admitted. Some are refused. Some decline to 
come. Clearly those inside are most safe. Clearly 
those outside run a great risk. That is all the officers 
can say.. The prerogative of mercy still rests with the 
king, and the king only. Those inside the city, though 
now amnestied, may, by their subsequent conduct, 
forfeit the amnesty. And those outside, though not 
included in the present amnesty, may eventually be 
pardoned by the king’s free mercy. 

So it is with the power of the keys of the new 
Jerusalem. Christ’s Church, Christ’s ministers, admit 
and reject from Church communion. And they cry 
aloud, and say, Those inside are most safe, and those 
outside run a great risk. But they never confuse this 
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power with the power of actually forgiving sin. The 
forgiveness of sin belongs to God, and God only. 

Now, let us proceed to inquire whether this distinc- 
tion between the power of the keys, and the power 
of forgiveness of sin, is borne out by the Apostles’ own 
interpretation of their commission, as shown by their 
subsequent exercise of it. 

Two conspicuous examples occur at eoncethe case 
of Simon Magus, and the case of the incestuous Christian. 
at Corinth. In the first case, a man had been admitted 
to baptism whom the Apostles afterwards discovered to 
be unworthy of Church communion. Without any hesi- 
tation, remembering their commission, they excommuni- 
cate him. And in doing so they are confident God will 
approve and ratify this their judgment. But we must 
mark well how carefully they distinguish between this 
their apostolic judgment and God’s final judgment. St. 
Peter, while he excommunicates, adds the words, “ Pray 
God, if perhaps the thought of thy heart may be forgiven 
thee” (Acts vill. 22). Now look at the other case at 
Corinth. Again a baptized Christian falls into grievous 
sin. The Apostle, without any hesitation, commands the 
Corinthian Church to assemble in full congregation, and 
excommunicate the offender. But he adds these words 
after the sentence: “That his spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus” (1 Cor. v. 5). 

Thus careful were the Apostles to distinguish between 
their prerogative of the keys and God’s prerogative 
of forgiveness. As was before remarked, never once 
do we read of their saying, as Christ said, “Thy sins 
be forgiven thee.” Clearly they did mot understand 
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our Lord’s words, on that evening of Easter day, to 
extend to them the Divine prerogative of forgiving sin 
against God. Clearly they understood the phrase “remit- _ 
ting and retaining ” in the same sense as that other phrase 
in Matt. xvi. 18, “binding and loosing ;” that is, reject- 
ing from, or admitting into, Church communion. 

And now, in conclusion :—is this the sense in which 
the Church now applies Christ’s words in the Ordination 
of Priests? Our soundest English divines (Hooker and 
Barrow, for instance) say that it is. And observe the 
immediate context :—‘“ Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they 
are retained. And be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word 
of God, and of His Holy Sacraments.” May we not take 
these latter words as intended to be an explanation—the 
very explanation we have been suggesting—of those former 
words? They are to remit sin by admitting to the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments. They are to retain sin by 
excluding from the ministry of the Word and Sacraments. 

One further proof may be given that this is the 
mind of the Church. Three examples of Absolution 
occur in the Prayer-book. We need not speak of the 
first, that in the Morning and Evening Prayer, for it is 
declaratory ; nor need we speak of that in the Holy 
Communion, for it is a prayer. 

But let us turn to that in the Visitation of the Sick. 
There, if anywhere, the minister of Christ is making full 
use of that solemn commission intrusted to him at or- 
dination ; for listen to the words : “ By Christ’s authority 

committed unto me, I absolve thee from all thy sins.” 
I 
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At first sight it may seem to us, and to many I know 
it does seem, that the priest is here assuming to himself 
God’s prerogative of forgiving sin. But isit so? Do the 
priest's words mean that the sick man’s account with 
God is thereby closed? Clearly not, for listen to what 
follows :—Directly after uttering these words, the same 
priest kneels down, and represents the sick man as still 
“most earnestly desiring God’s pardon and forgiveness.” 

What, then, did his words, “I absolve thee,” mean ? 
That same Collect teaches us, for it continues :—“ Pre- 
serve and continue this sick member in the unity of the 
Church.” Observe, it is not, Restore him to the unity 
of the Church ; but, “ Preserve and continue” him in the 
unity of the Church, to which, by my absolution, I have 
just restored him. It is his account with the Church 
—not his account with God—that the Prayer-book in- 
tends to be closed by that absolution. 

For thus it is :—The sick man is troubled in con- 
science ; he has done things whereby he fears he may 
have forfeited communion with the Church, and whereby 
he knows he has displeased God. He is penitent. 
What, then, does the Church instruct her minister to do? 
From the first fear, he absolves him. From the second 
fear, he prays God to release him. Thus carefully does 
our Prayer-book make plain to us the meaning of this 
her most solemn absolution. 

Oh that we valued more, as Christ intended us to 
value, this privilege of being in full communion with that 
holy Church which God has thus taken into covenant 
with Himself for Christ’s sake! 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Dhe Sacraments. 


()UR endeavour, in this chapter, will be to make plain 
to ourselves the Church’s doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments. 

We cannot have a better definition of a Sacrament 
than that given in our Catechism ; it is as old, in sub- 
stance, as St. Augustine :'— 

A Sacrament is “an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace given unto us, ordained by 
Christ Himself, as a means whereby we receive thé same, 
and a pledge to assure us thereof.” 

Then the Catechism proceeds to insist especially on 
there being two distinct parts in a Sacrament. | 

“‘ How many parts are there in a Sacrament?” 

“Two; the outward visible sign, and the inward 
. Spiritual grace.” 

To suppose that these two things coalesce into one 
thing would (in the language of our Articles) “ overthrow 
the nature of a Sacrament.” 

The two must be kept clearly and distinctly apart 
in the mind’s eye, or we shall surely fall into confusion. 

Still more needful is it to define to ourselves what 


1 See his 272nd Sermon, ad infantes de Sacramento, and his 54th 
Epistle, ad Fanuarium. 
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we mean by a sign, and what we mean by a grace, in this 
passage. . 

Three-fourths of the controversies which divide the 
Church arise from the bad habit of not defining the 
terms we use. : 

Let us begin, then, by defining the word sigz, as it 
is used in this passage. 

‘A sign is a thing which, besides the impression it 
makes on the senses, of itself suggests the thought of 
something else to the mind.” ’ 

‘The Latin word was often used for a seal; hence 
“to sign” means, in legal language, to ratify a thing either 
by setting one’s seal to it, or by subscribing one’s name ; 
“ signature” meaning properly either the one or the 
other. The words that accompany such legal signature 
are usually, “I sign, seal, and deliver this as my act and 
deed.” A deed of sale, or a deed of gift, when so signed, 
becomes a legal zustrument whereby property is conveyed 
from one party to the other. Many other szgzs were 
used by the ancients in ratifying covenants. 

As in our Marriage Service a ring is used, so, among 
the Romans, a few grains of corn were delivered by one 
party to the other. Among the Hebrews salt was handed 
over and eaten ;* or a stone was set up;° or a sandal 
was loosed, and passed from one to the other ;* or they 
pledged one another in a solemn meal;° or, in more 

1 *¢ Signum est res, przeter speciem quam ingerit sensibus, aliud 
aliquid ex sé faciens in cogitationem venire.” S. Aug. De Doct. 
Christ. ii, 1. 

2 Lev. ii. 13; 2 Chron. xiii. 5. 2 Gen. xxxi. 45. 

* Ruth iv. 7; Ps. lx. 8. 5 Gen. xxxi. 543; Ex. xxiv. 11. 
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sacred covenants, an animal was sacrificed, and divided 
into two halves, between which the contracting parties 
were to pass. But, whatever the sgn might be, a set 
form of words was always used, declaring what was 
covenanted or conveyed ; and (as St. Augustine remarks’) 
the sign was often called by the name of the thing 
signified. 

When David poured forth the water of Bethlehem 
as a solemn libation to God, he said, “Is not this the 
blood of the men who went in jeopardy of their lives ?” 
As often as the Israelites renewed their Paschal covenant 
they killed and ate a lamb, saying, “This is the Lord’s 
Passover ;” meaning that it was a sign announcing or 
showing forth to them and to their children that original 
Passover in Egypt whereby they had been redeemed. 

Now that the word ssgz, in our definition of a 
Sacrament, is used with a special reference to this sense 
of the word, is plain from many considerations. 

The language of our Articles agrees best with this 
notion. Sacraments are there said to be “certain sure 
witnesses, and effectual signs of grace ;” and, again, the 
sign is described as “a sign or ceremony ordained of 
God.” Still more plainly, in speaking of the Sacrament 
of Baptism, the sign is called an “ zwstrument” whereby 
certain promises “ are visibly signed and sealed.” 

St. Bernard, in a passage very often quoted,” compares 
the Sacraments with our instruments of “ uvestiture” 
(investiture into lands, honours, dignities), which are 


1 Gen. xv. 10, 17. 2 Quest. in Levit. \vi. 
° De Cenh Domini, Serm. i. p. 145, quoted by Waterland. 
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significant and emblematical of what they belong to, and 
are, at the same time, means of conveyance, instancing 
a book, a ring, a croster. And, Bonaventura likens the 
outward sign to the sign-manual of a king, which conveys 
a gift. 

The divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies repeat the idea continually. Hooker speaks of 
the Eucharist as being, to Christians, an ¢astrument 
whereby the Lord Jesus “gives them in hand an actual 
possession of saving grace.” The explanation is given 
still more expressly by Wake, Ussher, Brevint, Tillotson, 
and Waterland. 

It need hardly be said that this idea of a Sacrament 
is suggested again and again in Holy Scripture. In 
several passages’ Baptism is likened to a sea/; and, 
obviously, because it is the outward and visible sign, seal, 
or signature, whereby a Divine Covenant is ratified. 

Again, in the case of the other Sacrament, our Lord, 
in His institution, used the word Covenant (or Testament) 
most emphatically: “This is the new Covenant in My 
blood ;” having clearly in His mind the very similar 
words which Moses used in ratifying the Old Covenant, 
saying, ‘This is the blood of the Testament (or Cove- 
nant) which God hath enjoined unto you.” * 

Now if we think of this meaning of the word “ sign” in 
reading our Church’s definition of a Sacrament, we shall at 
once understand the very important words that follow :— 


1 2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 13 ; iv. 30. 
2 Heb. ix. 20, where the reference to our Lord’s words of 
institution seems to be clear. 
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This sign (the Catechism proceeds to say) must be 
one ordained by Christ Himself, “as a means whereby 
we receive, the inward spiritual grace, “and a pledge to 
assure us thereof.” 

The outward visible sign as really and truly conveys 
to us the inward spiritual grace, as the parchment deed, 
duly signed, sealed, and delivered, conveys property to 
the purchaser or heir. 

Our Church teaches us distinctly that the one part 
of the Sacrament is a means of our receiving the other. 
Unless we will receive the outward visible sign which 
Christ has ordained, we have no right to expect the in- 
ward and invisible grace which He has promised. 
| But here a further explanation, by way of caution, 

may be needed. 

If there be one thing more clearly revealed than 
another, it is this: —That in all God’s gifts to man the 
Holy Spinit is the agent of the gift. St. Paul, after speak- 
ing of several divine gifts or graces, adds, “All these 
worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit.”* Our Lord 
declares that it was by the Holy Spirit that He worked 
His miracles, calling Him “the finger of God.”* “He 
shall receive of mine (He said on another occasion), and 
shall show it unto you.”* So, in the case of the Sacra- 
ments, the agent is the Holy Spirit. And inasmuch as 
this agent is a living Person, absolutely free (as Scripture 
reminds us *) to come and go where and when He listeth, 
He cannot zeed any human or material means for the 


1 y Cor. xii. II. 2. Luke xi. 20. 
3 John.-xvi. 14. 4 John iii. 8. 
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conveyance of God’s gifts to man. This is most true. 

But it is equally true that He may will to employ such 

means as arule. Thus the Israelites were cured of the 
serpent’s bite dy means of the Brazen Serpent ; Naaman 

was healed of his leprosy dy means of the waters of 
-Jordan ; the blind man, in the ninth chapter of St. John, 

had his sight restored, dy means of the pool of Siloam. 

And yet, of all these intervening things, those words of 
the Wisdom of Solomon! are true :—‘‘ He that turned 

himself towards it was not saved by the thing he saw, 

but by Thee that art the Saviour of all!” 

Therefore, to sum up this part about the outward 
visible sign in a Sacrament,—our Church teaches us, and 
Holy Scripture teaches us, that Christ has chosen to 
connect the grace of either Sacrament with an outward 
and visible sign as a “means conditional ”—‘“not a 
physical but a moral instrument ” *—of our receiving the 
grace. We do not say that He could not, nay we allow 
that He might, impart the grace without the ordained 
sign; but we do say that we have no security or pro- 
mise that He will do so; whereas we have a distinct 
promise and security that if we faithfully do the outward 
thing, He wel/ assuredly impart the inward. 


We must now pass on to the consideration of the 
other part of a Sacrament, the inward spiritual grace ; 
and first we must define as carefully as we can the mean- 
ing of this word grace. 

The English word “grace” has come to stand for 


1 Wisd. xvi..7. 2% These phrases are Hooker’s (Z. P. v. lvii. 3, 4). 
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two quite distinct Greek words. There is one Greek 
word (xis) occurring more than a hundred times in the 
New Testament—meaning “God’s favour.” And our 
translators render this by the word “ grace.” 

There is another kindred Greek word (xdg:oua) 
occurring very frequently (especially in the First Epistle 
-to the Corinthians), meaning a gzft which God’s favour 
bestows on man. And this our translators very wisely 
render by the word “ gift”—-speaking of the “gifts of 
the Spirit,” and “ spiritual gifts.” 

But unfortunately St. Jerome was not so careful in 
translating the First Epistle to the Corinthians; and in 
the Vulgate version of that Epistle one and the same word, 
“oratia,” is used both for the Greek word meaning God’s 
favour, and for the Greek word meaning a divine gift. 

From their great familiarity with the Vulgate, nearly 
all the theological writers of the Western Church thus 
became accustomed to use the word “ gratia,” in both 
senses ; and the double use of the word grace may be 
traced all through our Prayer-book. | 

In the following passages the word is clearly used (as 
in our translation of the Bible) for God’s favour or mercy 
or goodness. 

“The throne of grace,” ze. the throne from which we 
look for favour. 

“The grace” (or favour) “of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the love of God.” 

“Thy bountiful grace and mercy.” 

“Thy children by adoption and grace.” 

No less clearly in these other passages the word 
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stands for some gift or gifts which God’s favour be- 
stows :— 

“ Means of grace” (in the general Thanksgiving). 

“Replenish her with the grace of Thy Holy Spirit” 
(the gift of Thy Holy Spirit). “Enrich them with Thy 
heavenly grace” (gifts which, like the Pentecostal gift, 
come down from heaven). 

“Pour down upon us the abundance of Thy grace ;” 
“pour Thy grace into our hearts”—in these passages 
the word clearly stands for the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

“Give grace to all bishops and curates,”’—clearly 
meaning “ the many excellent gifts” spoken of elsewhere. 

Now in which of these two senses is the word used 
in these questions and answers in the Catechism ? 

Clearly in the latter. The mward and spiritual 
grace must be something bestowed, a charisma, a gift 
from God to man. 

What the particular gift, or charisma, in any particular 
case may be, is quite another matter, needing further 
definition. Most commonly in the Prayer-book, the 
grace or gift we ask for is the grace or gift of the Holy 
Spint. But the inward and spiritual grace bestowed in 
a sacrament is not the Holy Spirit; and clearly it needs 
further definition. Moreover, the gift or grace in one 
Sacrament is not the same as the gift or grace bestowed 
in the other Sacrament. 

This requires to be distinctly understood ; because 
some in modern times speak or write about “ Sacramental 
grace,” as if it were a distinct something needing no 
further definition. 
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If we wish to avoid such confusion of thought, we 
should not speak of “sacramental grace,” but rather (as 
the Catechism does) of ‘a sacramental grace,”—“ an 
inward and spiritual grace.” And it would tend still 
further, perhaps, to clearness of thought, if we-used the 
word which more properly translates charisma, viz. “ gift.” 
Then every one would see at once that he was respon- 
sible for defining the gift, —the word “ gift” in itself being 
indefinite. 

’ We must, in the second place, therefore, proceed to 
define what the inward and spiritual gift is. Is it the 
Same or 1s it different, in the two Sacraments ? 

According to the clear teaching of our Church in her 
Catechism it is different :—one distinct gift is bestowed 
in Baptism, and another distinct gift is bestowed in the 
Lord’s Supper. 

This will plainly appear in a separate discussion of 
the two Sacraments, to which we will now proceed. 


1. BAPTISM. 


What is the inward and spiritual gift in Baptism ? 

In one word it is Regeneration. 

The answer in the Catechism resolves this single 
word into a twofold meaning,— 

‘A death unto sin and a new birth unto nghteous- 
ness.” 

What is the death unto sin? And why is it here 
spoken of as a gt/t of God, rather than our own act? 

What has been said (in a preceding chapter) of 
Christ’s Atonement explains this. Christ’s death was a 


e 
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death unto sin available for all mankind.' It only remains 
that it be applied to us individually. And it is so applied 
in Baptism. All who are baptized into Christ are bap- 
tized into His death “—the benefit of His death unto sin 
is made theirs. Thus we see how it is a gift or grace of 
God. 

And what is the “ new birth unto righteousness” P— 
It is that gracious act of God whereby for Christ’s sake 
He adopts us as His children, translates us into the 
kingdom of His dear Son, and so brings us under the 
sanctifying influences of His Holy Spirit, which, as con- 
sciousness opens, counteract the tendency to sin within us. 

It is important to understand that this regeneration 
or new birth is as purely a grace or gift of God as 
natural birth. Therefore an unconscious infant is as 
capable of it as an adult. : 

Thus we see that the grace of Baptism is twofold, 
corresponding to the two parts of the theological idea 
of Original Sin. 

For as in Original Sin there is to be considered (1) 
the wrong relation to God which we inherit, and which 
places us so facto under His displeasure ; and (2) the 
corrupt tendency which we inherit also: 

So in Baptism— 

There is (1) a “death unto sin,” which is an appli- 
cation to us of Christ’s atonement, and consequently of 
Justification ; for we are thereby brought into a right 
relation to God :* 


1 Rom. vi. 10, 3 vi. 3. 
_3 It was shown in Chapter III. that restoration to a right relation 
to God is the best definition of justification. 
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And there is (2) “‘a new birth unto righteousness,” 
which is the commencement of a life under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit,—in other words the commencement 
of Sanctification. 

The Justification is complete, though liable to be for- 
feited. 

The Sanctification 1s zachoate only, for the hereditary 
tendency to sin remains in us, and will have to be 
gradually overcome. 

But it may be asked, If a mere infant be capable of 
regeneration, and if regeneration be thus defined to 
include justification, what becomes of the doctrine of 
justification by faith? | 

The Church answers that when we speak of this gift 
of regeneration and justification on God’s part requiring 
faith and repentance on our part, we mean that God 
requires as a condition of His gift that we shall dénd our- 
selves (if adults), or be bound by others (if infants) to 
repent and believe. We cannot have the gift of regenera- 
tion without this accompanying obligation. For Baptism 
1S a covenant. 

Furthermore, by failing to fulfil this obligation we 
may forfeit the grace of Baptism. The character of 
Baptism (in theological language) we cannot lose, but 
the grace of Baptism we may lose. 

We have been pardoned the inherited guilt, but we 
may contract fresh guilt; we have been placed in a 
health-giving atmosphere of grace, but we may refuse to 
breathe it. 

Still, though the grace be in abeyance, the character of 
Baptism remains. 
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Baptism need not be, and may not be, repeated. 

Some may say, “ Regeneration thus defined seems to 
mean admission into the Church merely.” 

We answer, Yes; with two provisoes we accept the 
phrase : 

(1.) It must be remembered that the admission is an 
act, not of man only, but of God also. The child’s 
- relation to God js altered. 

(2.) It must be remembered that the Church is no 
mere human society, but the Temple of the Holy Ghost ; 
so that one lifted into that Temple begins from that day 
forward to inhale a new element of spiritual life. 

Regeneration—the grace or gift of Baptism—is now 
perhaps sufficiently defined. It is the result of two 
concurrent agencies. The Holy Ghost is the agent of 
the inward grace ; man is the agent of the outward sign 
or seal, which is water, applied in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Both agencies are needed according to our Lord’s 
doctrine :— _ 

‘Nicodemus wished to know how a man could enter 
His kingdom ;—By being Jorn again, Christ said. 

And how born again? “Born of water and of the 
Spirit,” was the reply. 

Nicodemus, afraid of losing caste if he professed 
Christianity openly, wished to have the inward and 
spiritual grace without the outward and visible sign. 
But Christ insisted upon it—the water, as well as the 
Spirit, was needful to the new birth. 

And so when charging His Apostles to make 
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disciples by baptizing, He added, “ He that believeth 
and ts baptized shall be saved.” 

If ever the outward sign might have been dispensed 
with, it would have been in the case of Cornelius, on 
whom the Holy Ghost had already descended ; or in 
the case of Saul, who had been converted by the Lord 
Himself. 

But no! Cornelius must now be baptized, was St. 
Peter’s first thought. 

“Why tarriest thou? Arise, and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins :”’—-were Ananias’ words to Saul. 

In both these cases, by an extraordinary interposition, 
the inward and spiritual gift or grace had been already 
bestowed ; but in both the Divine Lawgiver willed not- 
withstanding that the visible deed of conveyance should 
be duly executed. 

In ordinary cases we have no nght whatever to expect 
the gift or grace of pardon and regeneration until the 
outward and visible sign, ordained by Christ Himself, 
has been faithfully performed. We must “acknowledge 
one Baptism for the remission of sins.” 

Such is our Church’s clear and simple doctrine of 
Baptism. 

ul. THE LORD’s SUPPER. 

We must now proceed to consider the other Sacra- 
ment, the Lord’s Supper. 

Here also, according to the Augustinian definition ' 
of a sacrament, adopted in our Catechism, there must be 


1 **Sacramenta ideo dicuntur, quia in eis aliud videtur, aliud 
intelligitur.” Serm. 272.—See also De Cat. Rud. xxvi. 
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an outward visible partand an inward invisible part. It 
will conduce to clearness if we begin with the latter :— 


1. The Inward Gift. 
“What is the inward part or thing signified ?” 
“The Body and Blood of Christ which are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s 


> Supper.” 


Thus clearly and distinctly and confidently does our 
Church Catechism assert that what is given us in the 
Holy Communion is the Body and Blood of Christ. 
And the words “verily and indeed taken and received ” 
seem to be inserted purposely to exclude any meta- 
phorical interpretation of the terms Body and Blood. 

This is clear; but no less clear is it that in these 
questions and answers of thé Catechism, our Church is 
most careful to keep distinctly apart this inward spiritual 
feeding on Christ’s Body and Blood, and that outward 
visible feeding on bread and wine; our Church teaches 
us that the two go on concurrently,’ and that we are not 
to have one without the other, but the two are not to be 
confused ; (it would, in the language of the xxvilith Ar- 
ticle, “ overthrow the nature of a sacrament” to suppose 
the two parts made one. But of this presently). 

Of the outward and visible feeding we are not now 
speaking ; let us fix our thoughts exclusively on the in- 
ward spiritual feeding, and reverently inquire what we 

1 ‘*Concurrently ” is Hooker’s word, borrowed perhaps from the 


cuvrpéxes of Greg. Naz. Or. 40, and a most helpful word it is ; in 
fact, the key to our Church’s doctrine of the Sacraments. 
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are to understand by it. Holy Scripture must be our 
teacher. 

Twelve months before the institution of the outward 
visible sign, our blessed Lord had spoken at some length 
of this inward spiritual feeding on His Body and Blood. 

The discourse is given in the sixth chapter of St. 
John. The whole of that discourse is anticipatory,—not 
anticipatory, necessarily, of the institution of the Eucharist, 
but assuredly anticipatory of that gift or grace of spintual 
food which Christ intended to bequeath to His Church, 
and which He was subsequently pleased to secure to His 
Church by a special form of conveyance in the Eucharist.’ 

But of that special form of conveyance there is no 
mention in this chapter; our Lord speaks exclusively of 
an inward spiritual grace. What is it? Let the tenor 
of the discourse guide us to an answer. 

Christ is first speaking to the Jews in their synagogue 
—in dark sayings, as usual. They had asked for bread 
from heaven like that which Moses had given. Christ 
replies that God will give them the true bread from 
heaven, of which the manna from the sky was only a 
type: He had come down from Heaven, /e was the true 
bread from Heaven. 

The Jews murmur at our Lord’s thus speaking of 
Himself as One who had come down from Heaven. Our 
Lord replies that none can receive this truth of His 
Divinity unless he be “ taught of God ;” and that to those 


1 “¥Fateor nihil hic dici quod non in Coenf figuretur ac veré 
preestetur fidelibus ; adeoque Sacram Coenam Christus quasi hujus 
concionis sigillum esse voluit.”—Calvin on John vi. 


K 
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who thus receive Him, He will be (as He had before 
said) a life-giving food :—“I am the living Bread which 
came down from Heaven ; if any man eat of this Bread 
he shall live for ever.” | 

At this point, namely in the 51st verse, our Lord 
introduces a ew thought.—His thought heretofore has 
been simply, “ Zam bread,” “he that eateth 47.” Now, 
for the first time, He mentions flesh, and two verses later 
fiesh and blood ; and now for the first time He uses the 
future tense :—“ The bread that I will give is My Flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world ;”——pointing to a 
definite time when He would give the world this bread. 

What is the meaning ? 

Clearly the meaning is that, as He then and there 
stood before them, He could not be their food : that His 
death was necessary,—the mention of the flesh and blood 
as in a state of separation implying death, and not only 
death, but sacrificial death :—“ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you ;”—meaning, “ Unless 
you feed on My sacrifice, you cannot be partakers of 
my Divine Life.” 

To the Jews in the Capernaum Synagogue all this was 
unintelligible, and to ¢em no further explanation was given. 
Afterwards, alone with His disciples, He finds that they 
too had failed to understand Him. 

To them He vouchsafes an explanation (in v. 63). 
And first, of His having come down from Heaven— 
that is, of His Divinity—He promises them a convincing 
proof in His approaching Ascension. 
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Then, as to the life-giving efficacy of His flesh, He 
explains the necessity of its sacrifice and consequent 
glorification. 

His mere flesh, as it then was, could have no such 
efficacy ; it must be glorified and spiritualised. Then, 
and then only, could it be life-giving food. “ The words 
I have been using ”—or rather, “the things I have been 
speaking of—Flesh and Blood—are spirit and life.” By 
the flesh which they were to eat He meant the divine 
substance, and by the 4/ood which they were to drink He 
meant the divine life, of His glorified Humanity.’ 


1 The interpretation of the 63d verse here given is that of St. 
Athanasius (Ad. Serap. iv. 19), and is approved by Bengel and by 
Stier. Zuingle and others have understood the verse to mean that 
‘Christ’s words and doctrine were the bread on which we are to feed ; 
and that He called them ‘‘ flesh and blood” metaphorically ; and 
some of the Fathers seem to countenance the notion, but it is 
observable that where they do so, they are speaking to the ussnzhated. 
As, for example, Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechetical Lectures 
(xvi. 13, 14). But surely this is too cold an interpretation, and 
altogether insufficient (as Hooker says) to sustain the weight of those 
many sentences that speak of our incorporation with Christ, of our 
being in Him and He in us! Besides, if this were really all that our 
Lord intended, it would be not merely explaining, but explaining 
away—retracting—all that He had said before. St. Athanasius 
seems to give us the key to the passage, when he tells us that by the 
word ‘‘ Spirit’ in this verse, our Lord meant, not the Third Person 
of the Trinity, but His own Divine nature (ri éavroi Oedrnra). It 
was by virtue of ¢kzs that His Human Body ascended to Heaven ; 
and it was by virtue of this, that this same Body became a life-giving 
food to mankind. So St. Paul: “ The last Adam was made a quick- 
ening Spirit,” 1 Cor. xv. 45. And so Athanasius hesitates not to 
say in another place, ‘‘ rvetua yap {worooby  odpt éort rob Kuplov” 
(vol. il. p. 1012, Ed. Migne), by virtue of the indwelling Divinity. 
He paraphrases Christ’s words, ‘‘ What I have been speaking 
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Thus we have in the Capernaum discourse the doctrine 
of that inward and spiritual feeding on Christ, of which 
the Eucharist (instituted twelve months afterwards) is 
our surest means and pledge. 

And by the help of that discourse we are in a posi- 
tion to define (as far as so great a mystery may be 
defined) the :nward spiritual feeding, vouchsafed to us 
in the Eucharist. 

What is it? It is twofold :— 

It is (1) such a participation in the sacrifice made 
once for all by Christ upon the cross,—in His Body as 
then given, in His Blood as then poured forth,—as 
makes us (2) participators of His Body glorified, and of 
His divine Life, so that thereby “ we dwell in Christ and- 
Christ in us, we are one with Christ and Christ with us.” 

If, in reference to the first, any ask, How can we now 
partake of Christ’s Body in that state of dissolution in 
which it was once, but zs no longer ?—we answer, Par- 
taking of the sacrifice means partaking of the benefits of 
the sacrifice, which are abiding. 

And if, in reference to the second, any ask, How 
can Christians in several places partake of the glorified 
Body of Christ, when it 1s “ against the truth of a Body 
to be at one time in more places than one ”?—we answer : 
—We do best to abstain from all speculation about the 
nature of the glorified Body of Christ.’ Suffice it to 
of is Spirit, and is Life,” thus :—7ré pév decxvdpevov Kal didbuevor bréep 
Ths Tod Kbopov awrnplas éorlvy h odpt fy eyw Popa: add’ abryn tuly 
xal 7rd Tavrys alua wap’ éuod rvevypatixds SoOjcera tpopy}. See the 


whole passage on the last page of the Appendix. 
1 Bishop Thirlwall, in an appendix to his Charge of 1866, de- 
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say, that where Chnist’s Body acts directly, there it may 
truly be said to be present, though it never leaves its 
session at the right hand of God. As the sun is said to 
be present wherever its light and heat are felt, so the 
glorified Body of Christ is present wherever Christians 
are being strengthened and refreshed by its far-reaching 
power. But of this later when we come to speak of 
the Real Presence. 

The important thing for us now to hold fast is this :— 
that it is verily and indeed the Body and Blood of 
Christ on which we feed ;—though the manner of our 
feeding is spiritual, for by feeding on Christ’s body we 
mean that Christ’s body acts directly upon us, strength- 
ening our souls as food strengthens our bodies,’ 

From that veritable Human Body of Chtist, sacrificed 
for us eighteen centuries ago, and now glorified in Heaven, 
we derive, not only atonement, but also life and strength. 


Let this suffice for our Church’s doctrine of the 
inward spiritual grace promised by our Lord. We must 
now speak of the outward visible sign which He subse- 


precates the line of argument adopted in the Protestation at the end 
of the Communion Office, showing how Leibnitz turned it against us. 

1 Alexander Knox well expresses it :—‘‘* There is a substantive 
communication from the adorable Person of our Redeemer, quicken- 
ing us with His divine vitality, and strengthening us with His 
strength ;” and again: ‘‘ We live by His life, are strong through His 
strength, and grow in grace by a vital effluence from Himself.”—An 
Inquiry, on grounds of Scripture and Reason, into the use and import 
of the Eucharistic Symbols, first printed 1824; published in Knox’s 
Remains, 
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quently instituted, to be “a means whereby we receive 
the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof.” 


2. The Outward Sign. 


We close the sixth chapter of St. John, and open 
the passages that record the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. Remembering (as His Apostles would also re- 
member) His promise that He would bequeath to them 
this spiritual food,—He purposed, the night before He 
suffered, to confirm and ratify the bequest most solemnly. 
That He viewed it as a deguest is clear from His own use 
of the word Covenant or Testament. 

Wishing, then, to ratify it, He took up—what lay 
before Him on the table—the bread and wine. He 
broke the bread (so was His Body to be broken), and 
delivered it to each, saying, “Take, eat; this is My 
Body.” He poured forth the wine (so was His blood to 
be shed), and delivered the cup to each, saying, “ Drink 
ye all of it; this is My Blood of the New Covenant ;” or, 
according to two of the four accounts, “this is the New 
Covenant in My Blood.” 

His Apostles could not fail to understand their Lord. 
When they saw Him thus solemnly place the bread in 
their hands, calling it His Body, and the cup, calling it 
His Blood of the Covenant, they could not fail to under- 
stand that He was intending to make bread and wine, 
then, and whenever so used in remembrance of Him, a 
sacred pledge whereby He would convey to His Church 
in perpetuity the spiritual food which He had promised. 

Those promissory words once spoken give to the 
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bread and wine of our Holy Communion a force and an 
efficacy which it can never lose. As Chrysostom says so 
emphatically, “It is not man, it is not the priest, who 
gives them this force. It is Christ, who is Himself pre- 
sent presiding at the Holy Table. His word, once for 
all spoken, gives them this efficacy; just as that other 
word once spoken, ‘ Be fruitful and multiply,’ holds good, 
and retains its force to each succeeding generation.”? 

In after ages, when men’s minds were enslaved by a 
natural philosophy which taught that every cause produced 
its effects by some occult essence being infused out of 
the one thing into the other, we can hardly be surprised 
that they began to indulge in all sorts of speculations 
about the outward and visible sign of the Ewcharist. 
They had lost the Scriptural idea, that God acts directly 
by His Holy Spirit on the heart of man ; and imagined 


1 Hom. de Prod. Juda, ii. 465. Alexander Knox has an excel- 
lent phrase :—‘‘Our Lord constituted the consecrated bread and 
wine the virtual representatives of His Body and Blood.” And this 
explains very clearly and exactly the effect of the Consecration. 
Believing that Christ intended to connect His doing of the inward 
thing with our doing of the outward thing, we believe that our act 
and prayer of consecration establishes that connexion. The act is 
simply a rehearsal of the Institution, the prayer is a petition that the 
outward and inward thing may go on concurrently—“ that we receiv- 
ing these Thy creatures of bread and wine” may at the same time 
‘*be partakers of His most blessed Body and Blood.” [To adopt 
the old illustration, it is as though Christ had left a deed of convey- 
ance needing only our execution to make it effectual; and as though 
this consecration were that execution. It gives to the bread and 
wine a sacredness and a significance which they had not before : 
making them effectual means of claiming the promised gift which 
they symbolise. ] 
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that God worked according to their own theory, by infusing 
a secret something into the bread and wine, which was 
invisible only because it was of so fine an essence. 

Thus the schoolmen lowered the doctrine of the 
Eucharist into a refined materialism, by their theory of 
some secret change in the substance of the bread, 
which made it become the Body of Christ. And so 
‘with the wine. The theory was afterwards known by 
the name of Transubstantiation. Though unknown to 
the first four centuries, the theory more and more took 
hold of the popular mind, which found it easier to 
believe that the Divine gift came to them in this visible 
form in the hand of the priest, than that it came invisibly 
from the unseen Christ. Thus the doctrine prevailed, 
and, at last, was authoritatively sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent III., in a.p. 1215. The idea of transubstan- 
tiation being once suggested, the language of the early 
Fathers seemed to sanction it. For the early Fathers— 
having no fear of being misunderstood—habitually called 
the consecrated bread “the Lord’s Body;” and.the con- 
secrated wine “ the Lord’s Blood,” for this simple reason, 
that Christ Himself had given them these zames ;' with- 
out for one moment meaning that the bread ceased to 
be bread, or the wine ceased to be wine,—as abundant | 
passages in the selfsame Fathers prove. Their one 
desire was to guard against the opposite danger—the 
only danger of their days—the danger of irreverent 
treatment of such sacred symbols. But in later ages the 


1 So Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iii. 19, and Adv. Fud. 10, *‘ panem 
corpus suum appellans.” 
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error of Transubstantiation was suggested, and though 
It never became universal, and though a continuous 
chain of authorities may be quoted against it all through 
the Middle Ages, yet it took such hold of the Church, 
that all that our Lord had said of the inward spiritual 
grace, in the sixth chapter of St. John, came to be 
said of the outward and visible sign. 

Recoiling at last from the adoration offered to created 
things, the great theologians of the sixteenth century went 
again to the early Fathers, and to the Holy Scriptures 
in their original language, and vindicated, once more, the 
higher and more Scriptural teaching which is embodied in 
our Prayer-book, and which it has been the endeavour of 
this chapter to set forth with as much clearness as possible. 

The idea of any change being wrought in the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine seems to English divines 
(as our xxviiith Article declates) “‘ repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture.” 

And this in many ways :-—— 

1. If any such change had been intended, the verb 
would have been, not éori (és), but yiveras, or ytyovey, or 
ysvnoeras (becomes) ; as in Matt. iv. 3, “let these stones be 
made (yévwvras) bread ;” and John 1: 14, “the Word 
became (éyévero) flesh ;” and ii. 9, “‘ The water that was 
made (ysyevnuivov) wine.” 

For our Lord’s use of the verb éers in this passage— 
ts to be conceived as being—compare Matt. xi. 14, “If ye 
will receive it, #4#s ¢s Elias which was for to come,’—where 
any literal interpretation of “‘ ¢#zs zs” would be forbidden 
by John i. 21. So our Lord’s words at the Last Supper 
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are most naturally understood to mean that to all who 
will receive tt the bread ts in effect Hts body and the wine 
His blood. Compare also St. Paul’s words (1 Cor. x. 4), 
“that rock was Christ.” 

2. But the words of institution still more plainly 
forbid the idea of any transubstantiation. For, as though 
to guard us from so interpreting the words “this is My 
blood,” the Holy Spirit inspired St. Paul and St. Luke 
to record the words “this is the New Testament in My 
blood.” We must not give the words “ ¢hzs zs” a force 
in St. Matthew and St. Mark, which they cannot possibly 
bear in St. Luke and St. Paul. Nor must we give them 
a meaning in “This is My body,” which they cannot 
have in “ This is My blood.” 

3. Again, St. Paul, in 1 Cor. x1. 27, 28, continues to 
call the bread dread after consecration. And so our 
Lord (Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25) after consecration 
still spoke of the wine as the “ fruit of the vine.” 

4. Again, our Lord did not say simply, “This is My 
body,” “This is My blood ;” but “This is My body 
broken,” “This is my blood shed,” which His body and 
blood were not as yet when He was speaking. The 
bread and wine symbolised, therefore, a future thing. 
They could not ¢hen be what was not to be until the 
morrow. Bishop Bull urges this argument as conclusive. 
(Corruptions of the Church of Rome.) 

5. And, lastly, Transubstantiation and Consubstan- 
tiation are alike inconsistent with our Lord’s assertion in 
John vi. 54, that 27 who eat His flesh and drink His 
blood have eternal life. If either of these theories be true, 
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then a// who eat the bread and drink the wine, eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of Christ, and therefore have 
eternal life, however wicked they may be. And this 
cannot be true. (This is the argument of our xxixth 
Article, drawn from St. Aug. Zvact. in Joan. xxvi. 18.) 


3. Lhe Sacrifice. 


We have now considered “‘ the inward gift” and the 
“outward sign” or symbol; let us, in the third place, 
consider in what sense the English Church allows us to 
call the Eucharist a sacrifice. 

Our Prayer-book regards it as a sacrifice in three 
ways :— 

(x.) First there is the “oblation” or “ offertory ” of 
our substance. In humbly presenting and placing on 
the Holy Table, not only the contributions of the people, 
but also (what in old days used to be included in those 
contributions) the bread and wine for use in the Holy 
Communion, our Church preserves a reminiscence, at any 
rate, of ‘‘the thank-offering of the fruits of the earth,” 
which in the primitive Church’ was considered so es- 
sential a part of the Eucharist that the word Oddation 
(xgoopogé) was habitually applied to the whole service, 
and the name Afar given to the Holy Table, as that 
whereon the Christian ‘‘ meat-offering” (mincha) was 
presented to the Lord. So in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
we read :—“‘ To do good and to communicate forget not, 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased ” (xiii. 16). 

(2.) Next, there is what the Prayer-book calls “ this 


1 Clem. Rom. i, 40, 44; Justin Martyr, 1 Afo/. 65, 67; Iren. iv. 18 
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our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” This is the 
sacrifice which St. Peter speaks of as the Church's 
‘‘spiritual sacrifice” (1 Peter ii. 5); and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as “ the sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit 
of the lips” (xiii. 15). And this is the sense in which 
the early Fathers loved to see in the Eucharist a fulfil- 
ment of Malachi’s famous prophecy of the Gentiles’ 
incense and pure offering ' (Mal. i. 11). 

_(3.) Thirdly, there is the sacrifice of ourselves :— 
“ Here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, our- 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice”—words taken from Rom. xii. 1. 
With this sacrifice of ourselves the early Fathers’ con- 
nected the thought that we are the mystical body of 
Christ, so that #7 this sense the Body of Christ may be 
said to be offered under the symbol of the bread. St. 
Paul’s words justify the idea: “For we being many are 
one bread and one body” (1 Cor. x. 17).° 

In all these three ways, it will be observed, the 
sacrifice is of the Zucharistic kind. Of any propitiatory 
sacrifice in the Eucharist our Prayer-book says not a 
word. The doctrine of a propitiatory sacrifice is not 
that of the Anglican but of the Roman Church. The 


1 Justin Martyr, Dza/. 116; Iren. iv. 17, etc. 

3 Cyprian’s Epistle to Cecilius, \xiii. And St. Augustine’s two 
Sermons, cexxvii. cclxxii. ad [nfantes. 

3 It might be worth while to inquire whether it was not this early 
idea that the bread symbolised not only the Lord’s Body crucified 
(which is zof offered in the Eucharist), but also His Body mystical 
(the Church), which zs offered, which led, through a subsequent mis- 
interpretation, to the error of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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Council of Trent teaches—not, indeed, that the sacrifice 
of Christ on the Cross is repeated—but that an od/ation 
of Himself, which they suppose Him to have made in 
the Upper Chamber, is repeated in the Mass; and that 
the Mass thus becomes a propitiatory sacrifice, effectual 
for quick and dead.’ This doctrine is plainly repudiated 
in the opening words of our Consecration Prayer, which 
assert that Christ made only “one oblation of Himself 
once offered” on the Cross, and therefore deny that 
any such anticipatory oblation was made in the Upper 
Chamber, or that if made it could be repeated. 

But while the Consecration Prayer thus emphatically 
denies that there is any propitiatory sacrifice of Christ’s 
body in the Eucharist, it affirms no less clearly, and the 
whole Service proclaims, that it is the memorial of that 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice of Christ. We therein 
“continue a perpetual memory of that His precious 
death until His coming again,” and we receive the bread 
and wine “jin remembrance of His death and passion.” 
We thus fulfil our Lord’s command, doing it “in remem- 
brance of Him,” and St. Paul’s command, showing or 
annunciating “the Lord’s death until He come again.” 
In the very solemn recital with which our Consecration 
Prayer begins, we are pleading that Death before the 
throne of grace. This pleading of the sacrifice of the 

1 Sess. xxii. can. 2. Si quis dixerit in illis verbis hoc facite in 
meam commemorationem Christum non instituisse Apostoles sacer- 
dotes, aut non ordinasse, ut ipsi aliique sacerdotes offerrent corpus 
et sanguinem suum, anathema sit. 


Can. 3. Si quis dixerit missze sacrificium non propitiatorium.. . 
neque pro vivis et defunctis, anathema sit. 
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death of Christ in the Eucharist should never be lost 
sight of. 

We may sum up all by saying that, in relation to 
the death of Christ, the Eucharist is not a sacrifice, but 
the memorial of a sacrifice, and a feast upon a sacrifice.’ 


4. The Real Presence. 

The best safeguard against the unholy error of sup- 
posing that we in any sense sacrifice Christ in the 
Eucharist, is the true doctrine of the Real Presence as 
taught by the Church of England. 

By the Real Presence we mean,—not merely the real 
presence of the G#/¢,—but also the real presence of the 
Giver,—there presiding in His living glorified Person, 
and there dispensing the Bread of Lifewhich He promised. 

But this may need some further explanation. It 
may be asked, “Is He not always present with His 
Church, according to His promise?” (Matt. xxvili. 20). 
We answer, Yes; but in the Eucharist we believe that 
we have a specially effectual presence. As in the narra- 
tive of the healing of the paralytic (Luke v. 17), Christ 
had been many days present in Capernaum, yet on that 
particular occasion, in some especial way (we are told) 
—perhaps because of the receptivity of those assembled— 
“‘the power of the Lord was present to heal them ;” so 
we believe that our faithful performance of what He 
commanded, in our consecration of the elements, claims 
and calls forth a special fulfilment of His promise to be 

1 This view of the Eucharist, as a feast upon a sacrifice, was sug- 


gested by Cudworth in his youthful treatise, ‘‘.4 true notion of the 
Lord's Supper,” 1642 ; and is defended by Waterland. 
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in the midst of us, where two or three are gathered 
together in His name. 

Present by contiguity of place He in His Humar. 
Nature cannot be until the Second Advent ; but present 
by spiritual power He in His Human Nature may be, 
and must be, if that Human Nature is to act directly 
upon us in this holy Sacrament.' 

Therefore, the more strenuously we deny that the 
elements either are, or contain, Christ, the more urgently 
should we insist on His most real presence presiding at 
our feast invisibly, and in the spiritual power of His 
glorified Manhood dispensing to all faithful communi- 
cants the vital efficacy of His Body and Blood. 

Thus doth are really present,—the Giver and the 
Gift ; and doth invisibly and spiritually. 

It is to ¢he Giver that our Eucharistic adoration is due. 

Thus, whereas in other acts of worship it 1s we who 
are drawing near to Christ, in the Eucharist it is Christ 
who is drawing near to us. The deep comfort of this, 
especially in times of dejection, or illness, or weakness 
of faith, is known to many of us. In such seasons the 
Holy Communion seems indeed to place us on a rock 
that is higher than ourselves. 

Thus, to repeat in conclusion the all-important truth 
with which we began,—we do not receive Christ “in a 
figure” only, in Holy Communion. The doctrine of our 
Church makes all clear. There are two most real things 

1 The difficult subject of the spiritual presence of Christ’s Human 


Nature is admirably treated in Wilberforce’s Doctrine of the [ncarna- 
tion, chap. x. But see note I, on p. 132, supra. 
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given in the Lord’s Supper, the bread given by the priest, 
Christ’s body given by Christ. Both are most really re- 
ceived, and the one is the symbol and token of the other. 

If the purpose of this chapter has been at all fulfilled, 
it will be seen that there is, indeed, a profound mystery 
in the Holy Communion ; but it lies zof in the outward 
visible sign, but in the inward spiritual gift or grace. 

In the bread and wine we see nothing but God’s 
creatures, consecrated or set apart for a very sacred 
purpose, in obedience to His command, and as pledges 
of His promise. 

But while we are receiving from the priest this simple 
bread and wine, we believe that the faithful are at that 
self-same moment receiving and (by the hand of faith) 
taking from Christ the spiritual food which He promised 
to bestow; and we believe the profound but blessed 
mystery that this spiritual food is no less than His own 
divine substance and life, by participation in which the 
faithful Christian enters into a communion with his 
Lord which death cannot end, or even interrupt. We | 
believe, further, that all who enter, or have in previous ages 
entered, into this communion with their risen Lord, are 
thereby bound together in holy fellowship one with another 
also. And to this holy fellowship of those whom the Spirit 
has sanctified, one with another and with their Lord, we 
give the glorious name of the Communion of Saints. 

Thus both Sacraments may be said to find mention 
in our Creeds, the one Creed bidding us acknowledge one 
Baptism for the remission of sins ; and the other bidding 
us believe in the Communion of Saints. 


Part II. 
ON THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
Che Soteriology of the Glo Testament. 


BY the Soteriology of the Bible we mean the Doctrine 
of the Messiah's mediatorial work for man’s salvation, 
as gradually revealed in Holy Scripture. These scat- 
tered revelations may be conveniently arranged in groups 
under the following heads :— 
I. The teaching of Moses ; 
II. The teaching of the Psalms and Prophets ; 
III. The teaching of the Gospel narrative ; 
IV. The teaching of St. Paul ; 
V. The teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
VI. The teaching of St. Peter ; 
VII. The teaching of St. John. 


I. THE TEACHING OF MOSES. 


That Moses wrote of Christ (John v. 46), and of his 
sufferings and resurrection (Luke xxiv. 27, 44, 46), is 
plainly told us. We turn to the five books of Moses for 
an explanation. 

1. We find on the very first page the doctrine of 

L 
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Sacrifice. And what is the doctrine of Sacrifice? It 
is closely connected with the doctrine of the Fall. Man 
has an animal nature; and he has also, breathed into 
him by God, a spiritual nature. He is free, but responszble. 
On this responsibility special emphasis is laid. In the 
day that he should set up his self-will in opposition 
to the Divine will, he should die (Gen. i. 17). He 
did so separate his will from God’s will, and he died 
i.e. death and corruption began to work inhim. is life 
was forfeit ; and he held it henceforth only as a reprieved 
life, on sufferance. God required acknowledgment of 
this ; and the mention of Cain and Abel’s sacrifice in close 
connection with the Fall is clearly intentional. Cain’s 
sacrifice was a thank-offering merely ; whereas Abel’s con- 
tained an acknowledgment that his life was forfeit. God 
revealed to the two brothers that Abel’s was the kind of 
sacrifice that He preferred. Cain murmured. God re- 
plied, that if he were sinless, the thank-offering would be 
acceptable; but that, as he was a sinner, a sin-offering 
was needed, and might easily be offered (“seth at the door’). 
“Offer that, and thou shalt retain thy primogeniture.”’ 
This appears to be on the whole the best interpretation 
of the passage as it stands in the original Hebrew ;* and 
so interpreted, it supplies, what the Israelites might 

1 Gen. iv. 7. “ Unto thee shall be his (Abel’s) desire.”’ ‘‘ &xew 
oe ouvyxXwpd 7a wporephpara THs wpwroroxlas,” Chrys. é# loco. 

* The LXX., misled by the masculine p34, separated it from 
NNvN—fuapres, jovxacov. Jerome noticed their error. Lightfoot 
revived the interpretation suggested by Eusebius, and given in the 
text (see Lightfoot’s Works, ii. 1085, 1243). Then it was pointed 


out that HNN in the sense of st-offering is construed elsewhere as 
masculine, (See Ex. xxix. 14; Lev. iv. 21, 25; v. 9.) 
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fairly expect from Moses, some account of the institution 
of the sacrifice of living animals. Here, therefore, and 
all through the Pentateuch, we find this truth insisted on, 
that man’s life is forfeit, and that sacrifice is the appointed 
acknowledgment of this. 

2. But the teaching of Moses goes deeper. Did he 
intend the Israelite to understand that the sacrifice of 
the animal life really obtained for him the reprieve of his 
own life? Not for one moment: nor could the Israelite 
suppose that the life of a dumb beast could be accepted 
as an equivalent for his own life. The animal sacrifice 
did not redeem him ; it was only the appointed acknow- 
ledgment that he needed a Redeemer and was expecting 
one. All that the homage of sacrifice obtained for him 
was a respite of his forfeited life, until a really effectual 
redemption should be accomplished. And Moses clearly 
teaches that such a redemption of man—from that bond- 
age to his lower animal nature into which he had fallen 
—was, from the very first, promised. The Evil One, 
who, through this lower animal nature (aptly represented 
by the Serpent), had seduced man to his fall, received 
this sentence :—‘‘I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel” (Gen. 
lili. 15). The lower nature was to inflict suffering on the 
seed of the woman, but the seed of the woman was to 
triumph finally over it. Thus, on the first page of the 
Bible, we find this deep truth written, that sez cannot be 
undone without suffering ; and we find sacrifice instituted 
to give continual expression to it. 
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The main purpose of the Book of Genesis is to show 
how this promise of eventual deliverance was renewed to 
Abraham, and again to Isaac, and again to Jacob, by a 
special covenant—“ the seed of the woman” being suc- 
cessively narrowed to the seed of Abraham, then to that 
of Isaac, then to that of Jacob. 

And as the promise is repeated, it becomes more 
definite. 

Along with the renewal of the promise, each of these 
Patriarchs is drawn into closer and closer covenant and 
communion with a mysterious Heavenly Visitor, who 
appears and speaks to him in the name of God. It is 
this Divine Person who is to be their Redeemer from 
evil (Gen. xlviii. 16). And yet it was one of thar own 
seed in whom all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed. Here was a mystery. They could not solve 
it ; but they clung in life and in death to the promise. For 
Moses makes it clear to us that, in dying, these Patniarchs 
did not cease to be in covenant with God. Abraham is 
confident, that even though Isaac die, yet iz Aim shall all 
the nations of the world be blessed. Very strikingly does 
dying Jacob, foreseeing how the old heel-biting serpent 
would show itself in one of his sons, bethink him of the 
primeval promise, and cling to it hopefully even on his 
death-bed—“ I have waited for Thy salvation, O Je- 
hovah!” He has waited, and he is still waiting ; and 
even though he go into the other world, he will still be 
waiting, for the Redeemer, who is to be one day mani- 
fested in his seed, and whom he mysteriously identifies 
with the Angel whom he had learned to know, with whom 
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he had wrestled in prayer, and who had redeemed him 
from all evil (Gen. xlviii. 16, and xlix. 18). 

3. But not only is there an Angel of the Divine Pre- 
sence with whom they and their seed are in covenant, 
but with this covenant the doctrine of sacrifice comes to 
be more and more closely connected. 

In that narrative which the Church with a true in- 
stinct has ever connected with the doctrine of Christ’s 
atonement,—the twenty-second chapter of Genesis, read 
on Good Friday,—we see how God burned into Abra- 
ham’s mind the deep truth, that though redemp- 
tion was promised in Isaac, yet it must be by way of 
sacrifice. 

Abraham had believed the promise of a Redeemer, 
and had hailed with joy ' the earnest of its fulfilment,— 
the germinant dawn of the “ day of Christ ”—1in Isaac’s 
birth, Then came the trial of the further revelation, 
that God could only redeem the life of man when man 
surrendered his life to God. Abraham was equal to the 
tnial, and received back from God the dear life that he 
had surrendered. 

Life through and beyond death, then, was the mean- 
ing of the redcmption promised; Abraham accepted 
this fuller revelation of “the day of Christ,” and “ was 
glad.” 

With eager hope he had expected the day of redemp- 
tion when Isaac was born to him ; then came the agony 
of the process whereby God taught him how the redemp- 


1 Professor Stanley Leathes is surely right in seeing a reference to 
the ‘‘ laughter” in the #yyaA\Xcdoaro of John viii. 56. 
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tion was to be accomplished ; and yet it issued in 4fe as 
a resurrection from the dead,’ and “he was glad.” * 

This is the first unfolding of the doctrine of sacrifice 
im connection with redemption :—Lzfe through death ,-— 
Man had fallen into his lower nature, and could only rise 
tnto his higher by the process of dying to the lower. 

4. Inthe deliverance from Egypt, and in the sacrificial 
ritual of Sinai, the lesson was repeated and developed, that 
man’s life was forfeited by the fall, and could only be re- 
deemed by being surrendered back to God symbolically * 
in sacrifice. When Jehovah redeemed them from Egypt, 
He claimed all their first-born ; and the Paschal Lamb 
was the prescribed acknowledgment that they owed their 
lives to God. Under the covenant of Sinai there was 
the acknowledgment of a. daily offering—the lamb of 
morning and evening sacrifice,—and to the maintenance 

? Heb. xi. 19. 

2 The difference between the two words 7#ya\Ndoaro (eager, cx- 
cited hope) and éxdpv (a calmer, holier joy) is to be noted. 

3 The life or soul of the animal offered symbolised the life or 
soul of the offerer. Hebrew scholars tell us that the correct ren- 
bering of Lev. xvii. 11 is as follows :—‘‘ For the soul of flesh is 
in the blood : and I have given it to you upon the altar, to make an 
atonement for your souls. For the blood it is which makes atone- 
ment by means of the soul (that is in it).” It is to be regretted 
that our translators render wp) by “soul” and ‘‘life” so capri- 
ciously. Moreover, Wp33 (we are told) should be translated by means 
of the soul, “ For the soul” would be expressed by the preposition by, 


as in the preceding clause of the same verse. St. Augustine’s com- 
ment on this verse (Qu. in Lev. lvii.) is the following—‘‘ Ye must not 
eat the blood, because it is the prefigurement of that more precious 
blood which shall make atonement, the word J/ood being used for 
that whereof it is a sign, namely the sou/.” 
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of this every Israelite was to contribute his half-shekel or 
‘atonement money,”’ for it was a “ ransom for his soul 
to Jehovah.”* Thus was every Israelite educated to 
understand that his life was forfeited, and that he was 
only reprieved on condition of a daily acknowledgment 
that he was expecting a redemption; but the Redeemer 
was the Angel of the Covenant, and the redemption was 
still in the womb of the future. Of what kind this re- 
demption was to be, was shadowed forth by an elaborate 
ritual ; every part of this ritual being fashioned after a 
pattern which had been shown to Moses on the mount 
(Heb. viii. 5). Hence the threefold distinction of sacri- 
fice into the sin-offering, which was to remove’ the 
defilement that excluded an Israelite from the sanctuary ; 
the durnt-offering, which was to be an act of surrendering 
his whole self to God; the peaceoffering, which was a 
sacred meal * confirming the covenant. Once a year, as 
a stn-offering for the whole nation, came the great atone- 

1 Exod. xxx. 16. DBS D2 

2 Exod. xxx. 12. nid {WHI WDD, Abrpa rhe Yuxis ‘ateeite 


Kuply. Lxpiation, not ransom, should be the word. See p. 173. 

* That the verb xij (nasa), when used in connection with the 
sin-offering, means not to suffer punishment for sin, but to remove 
and carry away the sin, is shown clearly by Lev. xvi. 22, where the 
live goat is said to bear or carry the iniquities info a land not in- 
habited. So in Lev. x. 17, God says He gave the flesh of the sin- 
offering to be eaten by the priests, in order that they might so 
themselves bear away (nyo from NY, LXX. ta apérnre) the 
Offerer’s sin. Pearson (0% the Creed) defines the word to mean 
‘elevation, portation, ablation.” (See p. 219, ##/ra.) 

4 In the Peace-Offering alone was the offerer permitted to eat 
of his sacrifice. 
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ment ; and once a year, as a renewing of the national 
Covenant, came the great peace-offering or eucharistic 
offering of the Passover.’ In a// these sacrifices a mys- 
tical importance was attached to the treatment of the 
blood, which was not to be burnt nor eaten, but poured 
away at the foot of the altar.’ And again and again Moses 
impressed upon them the reason for this,—the blood is 
the life or soul, and the life or soul is forfeit to Jehovah. 
This symbolical pouring forth of life was essential to the 
sin-offering, essential to the burnt-offering, essential to 
the peace-offering.” Without it there could be no atone- 
ment, no self-consecration, no entering into covenant. 
How far all this ritual was understood at the time to 
be a foreshadowing of the redemption by the promised 
Seed of the woman, it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
say. But clearly the whole system of sacrifice was educa- 
tional, grounding them in those doctrines of sin, and of 
man’s fall, and of God’s awful holiness, on which the doc- 
trine of redemption rests. And we may safely say that, 
without this education, the Apostles could never have 

1 For the classification of the Passover in this third group, we 
have the high authority of Outram, De sacrifictis, lib. i. cap. 13,— 
‘‘Tllud forte si quzratur, quonam in victimarum genere sacrum Paschale 
censeri debeat, ego id in genere eucharistico commodé poni posse 
judico. Enimvero quamvis primum illud ipsa in Augypto celebratum 
sacrificium dmrorpémacoy erat, quo pestis tum Atgyptiis imminens a 
familiis Hebrzis averteretur, reliqua tamen deinceps omnia facta 
erant ob salutem Israelitis preestitam.”’ 

2 The word applied to the treatment of the blood in all these 
Offerings is Pr. (zarak) to pour out of a bowl, mistranslated 
“ sprinkle.” 

3 See Lev. ix., where all these offerings are described. 
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understood the work of Christ. When in those forty 
days that intervened between the accomplishment of His 
work and His final departure, He “opened their un- 
derstandings” to receive the doctrine of His death, it 
seems to have partly been by unfolding to them this 
deeper teaching of the Books of Moses. 

5. Let us endeavour to sum it up. From long famili- 
arity we are perhaps hardly aware how largely our con- 
ception of what Christ has done for us rests on the 
teaching of Moses. I do not now allude to the doctrine 
of the Fall; that confessedly we owe to Moses ; but I allude 
rather to the idea of a Divine Redemption from that Fall. 
Now here we owe to Moses two profound revelations :— 

(1.) That there is, in the mystery of the Divine Being, 
One capable of entering into the closest relationship with 
man: One who made Himself known to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and called them friends, promising that the 
blessing which they thus enjoyed should one day, through 
their seed, be extended to all the nations of the earth. This 
idea of a Divine Person, of human sympathies, speaking to 
man in the name of God, is one half of Moses’ teaching. 

(2.) And the other half is the doctrine of sacrifice. 
What was the Mosaic idea of sacrifice? First, we must 
notice this most important distinction between the Mosaic 
idea of sacrifice and the idea which prevailed among the 
heathen :—the heathen idea was that sacrifice was a gift 
from man to God, laying God under obligation ; the 
Mosaic idea was that it was a gift from God to man, 
laying man under obligation. (See Lev. x. 17; xvii. 11.) 

Next we must seize clearly the Mosaic idea of atone- 
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ment. The death of the victim on the altar was vicarious, 
but in no sense fena/. It never occurred to an Israelite 
that an innocent animal was being punished in his stead. 
What was laid on the head of the goat or bullock was 
not the Jenalty of the sin, but she sin itself. The Israel- 
ite’s thought was, “There goes my sin, separated and 
removed from me, by the mercy of God.” 

More than this was not disclosed. The sacrifices 
were symbols pointing onward to something in the reality 
of things, which, when it was revealed, would be found 
to interpret, and in fact to have suggested, those symbols. 


II. THE TEACHING OF THE PSALMS AND PROPHETS. 


To the teaching of the Psalms and Prophets we 
must now proceed. The two cannot be separated. 
The greatest of the Prophets summed up all his prophe- 
cies of Christ by saying that Jehovah would give them 
“the sure mercies of David” (Isa. lv. 3). And St. Paul 
saw in these words, and expected his hearers to see, 
a convincing prediction of Christ’s resurrection (Acts 
xili. 34). Now what is the explanation of this? The 
almost hopeless difficulty of the question to all of us, 
when we first approach it, may well remind us of the 
need of searching the Scnptures before we profess to un- 
derstand their deeper teaching about the work of Christ. 

We have seen that under Moses the Israelites had 
learned to rest all their hope and trust on having a 
Divine Presence tabernacled in the midst of them, and a 
Priest to make atonement for their sin. Zhe idea of 
both conditions being fulfilled in one Person does not seem 
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to have been as yet suggested. But in David’s Psalms the 
possibility of a Messiah, in whom these two ideas should 
coalesce, is gradually shadowed forth, and the prophet 
Isaiah gives it further definition. 

To trace this development is most instructive. 

It seems to have begun thus: David, rising to a 
grander conception of his nation’s destiny than any 
Israelite before him, had set his heart on providing a 
worthier Temple for the Divine Presence that tabernacled 
in the midst of them. But the prophet of the Lord for- 
bade it, promising, at the same time, that his wish should 
be fulfilled by a son who should be born of his seed. 
“When thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with 
thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which shall 
proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his king- 
dom. He shall build an house for my name, and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom for ever. I will be 
his Father, and he shall be my Son” (2 Sam. vii. 12, 13). 

David, as humble as he was holy, accepted the pro- 
mise as fulfilling all his heart’s desire. And a whole 
series of Psalms show how continually he pondered over 
the promise, and unfolded the brief terms of the prophecy 
more and more, as the Holy Spirit enabled him. For 
there was much of mystery involved in it, as he at once 
saw :—‘ Then went King David in, and sat before the 
Lord ; and he said, Who am I, O Lord God, and what 
is my house, that Thou hast brought me hitherto? And 
this was yet a small thing in Thy sight, O God ; but Thou 
hast spoken also of thy servant’s house for a great while 
to come. And is this the manner of man, O Lord God ?” 
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‘I will be his Father, and he shall be my Son :”—the 
- Son of David, and the Son of God! The thought 
reappears in his Psalms,—“ The Lord hath said unto me, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee ” (ii. 7). 
“He shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father.” “TI will 
- make him my first-born, higher than the kings of the 
earth” (lxxxix. 26, 27). Then again the promise of 
eternal duration made a deep impression on his mind: 
‘‘ His seed will I make to endure for ever, and his throne 
as the days of heaven” (Ixxxix. 29). Solomon is born 
to him, but Solomon cannot fulfil these conditions ; 
he can only prefigure the greater Son. The greater Son 
must be Divine; and as Divine he hymns His glory: 
“‘Thou art fairer than the children of men; grace is 
poured into thy lips; therefore God hath blessed thee 
for ever. Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, 
with thy glory and thy majesty. Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever: the sceptre of thy kingdom is a night 
sceptre ” (xlv. 2, 3, 6; compare Heb. i. 8). 

Then, with this idea of His divine royalty, there 
mingled also the idea that He would be a Pniest for 
ever; and yet not of the Levitical order, nor offering 
Levitical sacrifices, but of a higher order and offering 
more spiritual sacrifices—“ Thou art a Priest for ever, 
after the order of Melchizedec” (cx. 4). Speaking in 
the person of this promised Son, on whom his thoughts 
in the latter years of his life were ever dwelling, he says, 
“‘ Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire ; mine ears 
hast Thou opened” (to understand the deeper doctrine 
of sacrifice) ; “ burnt-offering and sin-offering hast Thou 
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not required. ‘Then said I, Lo, I come; in the roll of 
the Book (of the Covenant) it is written of me, that I 
should delight to do Thy will, O my God” (xl. 6, 7, 8). 

But into this vision of his promised Son there entered 
also the bitterness of suffering. Before the Divine Son 
should ascend His throne, He was to pass through suffer- 
ing. Most mysteriously this truth seems to have been 
borne in upon David’s consciousness by the Holy Ghost. 
David himself had passed through the valley of humilia- 
tion to his throne; and in his prophetic vision his own 
consciousness and that of his greater Son were not dis- 
tinguished. No Psalm more clearly speaks of the 
promised Son than the eighty-ninth,—“ His seed shall 
endure for ever, and His throne as the sun before me ;” 
and yet in the very next verse this presentiment of fearful 
suffering passes across his vision,—‘ But Thou hast cast 
off and abhorred; Thou hast been wroth with Thine 
anointed (Thy Messiah); Thou hast made void the 
covenant of Thy servant ; Thou hast profaned His crown 
by casting it to the ground. . . : Lord, where are 
Thy former loving-kindnesses which Thou swarest unto 
David in Thy truth?” (Ps. Ixxxix. 38-49.) 

Now on this verse we must pause a moment. It 
contains two words which are taken up and repeated by 
Isaiah in the great prophecy referred to at the opening of 
this section. The LovING-KINDNEsSES which Thou swarest 
in Thy TRuTH (in Thy AMEN) are the “Sure Mercies” 
—the Amen Loving-kindnesses '"—of which Isaiah speaks. 

1 The word for sure in the Hebrew is the passive participle of JON 
(aman) to confirm ; whence ‘‘ Amen.” 
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And the word for Joving-kindnesses,' in the 5oth verse, is 
the same as the word used for Zhy Holy One’ in the 2oth 
verse of this same Psalm. The loving-kindness was in fact 
the giving of this promised Holy One. What then meant 
this vision of suffering? Would the “ Amen” of God’s 
promise fail? No! the 16th Psalm supplies the answer— 
“‘God would not suffer His Holy One® to see corruption.” 
The Holy One was to descend into Hades, but only to 
rise again and fulfil the Divine Word, and reign glori- 
ously and for ever on the throne of David. Thus St. 
Paul and thus Isaiah understood the promise to David. 
There was folded up in it a prophecy of a Resurrection 
from Death of this Son of David. . 

But why the death? We fail to discover in the 
Psalms any indication that the reason for the death was 
revealed to David. But in the latter portion of Isaiah’s 
prophecies we find it. 

Taking up, as we have seen, the promise of the Holy 
One made to David, the prophet recognises Him in the 
“‘Servant of Jehovah” whom he saw in his own vision. 
All through these latter chapters this Servant of Jehovah 
keeps reappearing ; and the sufferings of this Holy One, 
which had found such mysterious utterance in David’s 
Psalms, begin to be explained. 

Not only is this Servant of Jehovah to be one who 
will ‘‘ feed His flock like a shepherd, gather the lambs 
with his arm, carry them in His bosom, and gently lead 
those that are with young” (xl. 11) :—not only is He to 

yon 7 TON 
"3 The same word again, 
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be one who “shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause His 
voice to be heard in the street;” one who shall not 
break “the bruised reed,” nor quench “the smoking 
flax” (xlii.): but in that chapter, which has contributed more 
perhaps than any other single chapter of the Bible to the 
theology of the Atonement, the contrast between the ex- 
ceeding sorrow and the exceeding majesty of the Messiah 
is set forth with a vividness that fills the reader with awe. 

For what is there revealed? A Divine Person whose 
existence, when the prophet wrote, lay deep in the bosom 
of God, of such majesty that, when He should appear, 
kings should be dumb before Him (li. 15), “ exalted, 
extolled, and very high,” and yet so capable of entering 
into fellowship with human sin and all its consequences, 
that none would believe the prophet’s report of Him, 
none would believe that He was the Arm of the Lord. 
He would be “despised and rejected of men ; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” Huis mission would 
be to bear our griefs, and carry our sorrows ; and yet, so 
utterly would He be misjudged, that men'would esteem 
Him stricken, judicially smitten of God. His sufferings 
would be an offence and cause of rejection; and yet 
His sufferings would be “ the discipline of our peace,” 
(learning obedience by the things that He suffered’) ; 
and by those suffermgs He would heal us of our sin. 
Yes, He is the great Sin-bearer ;—the fulfilment of 


1 This verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews (v. 8) is the best 
commentary on the phrase which the LXX. and the Vulgate translate 
the ‘‘discipline of our peace.” “ID3D (musar) is used sometimes for 
instruction, and sometimes for the chastisement that enforces in- 
struction. 
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all those sacrificial types. It is “God so loving the 
world,” that in the person of His Son He bears and 
takes away the sin of the world! He is the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world; Himself 
dying the death of a sinner. He is an Intercessor for 
evil-doers, even while He is reckoned one of them. 

But again we mark the deep theology of these con- 
trasts: The despised root grows up to a rich harvest of 
seed ; the travail of His soul obtains the fulness of re- 
compense ; it is through death that He “divides the 
spoil with the strong,”—enters “the strong man’s house, 
and spoils his goods ;” and by knowledge of Him shall 
many be justified. 

We do well to read this passage, as the Church has ever 
read it in her Good Friday service, in silent awe. It is 
absolutely impossible to explain it away by help of the cir- 
cumstances of the prophet’s age, or of any age previous to 
the Christian era. It is and can only be a vision of the 
Messiah’s passion. If any seek further explanation, St. 
Philip and St. Peter must supply it. St. Philip was asked 
the very question: ‘“ Of whom was the prophet speaking ? 
of Himself, or of some other?” Philip answered by 
preaching Jesus from this text. St. Peter (whose second 
chapter shows how deeply impressed this passage was on 
his memory) answers in his first chapter the further 
deeply interesting question, ‘‘ How far was the prophet 
conscious that he was speaking of Christ?” and he 
answers: “ The Spirit of Christ, which was in Isaiah, 
was testifying beforehand the sufferings that must befal 
Him, and the glories that should follow: but not for 
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himself, but for the Christian Church, who should after- 
wards read it, was the revelation made.” 

For our present purpose the important points are the 
following :— 

1. The context of the chapter makes it plain that the 
‘‘ Servant of Jehovah” of this chapter is to be identified 
with the “ Servant of Jehovah” and Anointed One, spoken 
of so continually in this latter portion of Isaiah, given 
for a light to the Gentiles, and a salvation unto the end of 
the earth ; connected, therefore, by an unbroken chain 
of Messianic promise with the seed of Isaac in whom all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed. 

2. His sufferings are clearly the sufferings of a his- 
toric Person—the sufferings of one who is persecuted even 
to death because of his nghteousness. And yet they 
are spoken of, with marked iteration, in the language of 
the sacrificial ritual. His blood is to sprinkle many 
nations: He is a Lamb brought to slaughter; He is a 
sin-bearer: His blood, or rather the soul that is in the 
blood, is to be poured out unto death, and to make a tres- 
pass-offering (the dshiam OWk of Leviticus) which should 
discharge the guilt of many. . 

3. These sufferings are to issue in His exaltation,— 
“He shall be exalted, and extolled, and be very high.” 
“‘ He shall see His seed, and prolong His days” (so clearly 
is resurrection from death implied), “and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in His hand.” 

Thus in this wonderful passage the three grand reve- 
lations of previous Scriptures are brought together, and 
shown to be fulfilled in One Person :—(1) He is the Angel 
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of Covenant, whose manifestation in the seed of Isaac 
was foreshadowed in Genesis; (2) He is the Priest who 
makes atonement, prefigured by the ritual of Leviticus, 
—only it is by pouring out Ais own soul unto death,. 
and His soul thus poured out is to generate a Church ; 
(3) He is the Son of David, suffering, and yet living and 
reigning for evermore, of whom the Psalms are ever 
speaking. All these diverse presentiments of the holy 
men of old were to be harmonised and to find their ful- 
filment in One who, in the fulness of time, was to be 
historically manifested. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Soteriology of the Nets Testament. 
III. THE TEACHING OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


O the historical manifestation of the Messiah we 

now come. We find it in the four Gospels. 

And first we have to remark that their narrative con- 
tains indications that the whole Jewish people were at that 
time expecting His manifestation ; and further, that the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah had largely helped to shape 
their conception of His character. They had apparently, 
since that prophecy was uttered, come to connect Him 
with the thought of sacrifice and atonement for sin. 
The exclamation of the Baptist—“ Behold the Lamb of 
God !” was clearly intended to be a pointing out of the 
Messiah to his disciples; and implies, therefore, that 
this was one of the many expressions by which the Jews 
had come to designate Him whom they expected. This 
must have been due to the deep impression made on the 
national mind by Isaiah’s prophecy.’ We have a further 
indication that this was so in the words of Zacharias, 

1 That this was so is abundantly proved by the Messianic inter 


pretation of the chapter given by the Targums written before the 
Christian era. See Lyall’s Prupedia Prophetica. 
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who connects the salvation to be accomplished by the 
Messiah with the sacrificial idea of remission of sins (Luke 
1. 77); and by the words of Simeon, who, with the Holy 
Child in his arms, spoke of suffering and persecution. 
Again we find St. Matthew forcibly reminded of the 
fifty-third of Isaiah, when he beheld Jesus entering into 
such close fellowship with human suffering: ‘‘ He healed 
the sick,” that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias (in this chapter), “ Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses” (viii. 17). And again in Jesus’ 
unwillingness to be known he recognises at once Isaiah’s 
portraiture: “ Behold My Servant whom I have chosen ; 
My beloved in whom My soul is well pleased. 

He shall not strive nor cry; neither shall any man hear 
His voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall He not 
break, and smoking flax shall He not quench, till He send 
forth judgment unto victory” (xil. 17-21). 

And how entirely the whole impression left on the 
mind by the Gospel narrative is that of a perfectly holy 
sufferer, fulfilling with almost startling exactness the image 
that rose before Isaiah’s mind ! 

He moved among men as one conscious that He 
was their Lord and Master, that He was born to be a 
King, that He was the Son of David of whose kingdom 
there was to be no end ; but conscious also that He could 
only ascend His throne and be glorified by passing 
through suffering and death. The temptation suggested 
by the Evil One in the wilderness, and again by Simon 
Peter’s ill-advised protest, was that He should ascend 
His throne without the suffering; but He repelled it. 
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He had a baptism of suffering to be baptized with, and 
till that was accomplished, He must confine Himself 
(“‘straiten ”) Himself thereto(Luke xii. 50). It was entirely 
consistent with this view of His mission that He should 
speak little of the profound purpose of His death. But — 
from time to time He used expressions of the deepest sig- 
nificance concerning it. Let us carefully consider them. 

At the very outset of the ministry we have the con- 
versation with Nicodemus, revealing the great truth that 
Christ had come to offer regeneration to mankind ; and 
that in order to this regeneration His death was necessary : 
—‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent’ in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be 4ifted up:” (Three times’ 
our Lord used this phrase—“‘lifted up” —and the Evangel- 
ist’s comment is, “‘ This said He, signifying what death 
He should die.”) And our Lord indicates to Nicode- 
mus how His death would regenerate man: the believer 
would have a new vital principle, a divine life, infused 
into him: and that it might thus enter into man, it must 
first be poured forth by Christ. And this great gift to 
man is the Father’s gift—it is all-important to observe 
this—“ For God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but should have this eternal life (im- 
parted to him).” 

This thought is continually reappearing in our Lord’s 


1 The symbol seems to point out that Christ would die ‘‘in the 
likeness of sinful flesh.” See St. Augustine’s comment on Rom. viii. 
3, referred to infra, page 189. 

2 John iii. 14; viii. 28; xii. 32. 
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discourses as related by St. John,—that. for this infusion 
of divine life which was to regenerate man, His death was 
necessary, and that it was His Father’s gift to mankind :— 
“My Father giveth you the true bread from Heaven. For 
the bread of God is He which cometh down from Heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world.” “tT am that bread of 
life.” “TI am the living bread which came down from 
Heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
-ever : and the bread that I will give is My flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world.” When the Jews 
murmured, thinking He spoke of giving His flesh there 
and then to them, He added words, which to a Jew 
would necessarily carry the meaning that His death must 
first take place; for He explained that He meant His 
flesh and blood in a state of separation, that is, after 
death. ‘Verily I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye.have no life 
in you” (ye cannot be regenerated). 

The sacrificial allusion would have been plain to 
them but for that addition about avinking His blood. In 
all sacrifices the drinking of the blood was forbidden on 
pain of death. 

To this paradox we must presently return ; but first 
let us consider two other pregnant utterances of our Lord 
respecting His approaching death. 

Not many months before it, He was speaking of 
Himself (in Isaiah’s phrase) as “the Good Shepherd.” 
But a further thought was added :—‘“The Good Shepherd 
giveth His life for the sheep.” We ask how? and why? 
The ow is declared to us in the same passage :—in con- 
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flict with “the wolf” (John x 1-18). And that He 
viewed His agony as a conflict with the Evil One is 
plainly revealed, as we shall see. 

But why should the Good Shepherd lay down His 
life? He tells us, “ This commandment have I received 
from the Father.” It was an act of crowning obedience. 
And it was voluntarily rendered. “Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again. This commandment have I re- 
ceived of my Father.” 

But do we ask further, “Wy this commandment ? ”. 

One profound reason has been already revealed to 
us :>—there was a mysterious necessity that His human 
life (puxy7) should be poured forth in order that it might 
pass into man and regenerate him. This life of Christ 
was God’s gift to man, and it involved the death of Christ 
as the essential condition of its communication. 

And now we are in the nmght point of view from 
which to consider an all-important word spoken by Christ 
respecting His death the week before His Passion. We 
have it in St. Matthew (xx. 28), and in St. Mark (x. 45). 
Christ had been again announcing to His Apostles His ap- 
proaching death, with all its fearful details ; the judgment, 
the delivery to the Romans, the mocking, the scourging, 
the crucifixion, to be followed by resurrection. And the 
doctrine of this death is summed up in one word a few 
moments later :—“ The Son of Man came... . fo give 
His life (uxjv) @ ransom for many.” 
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This one word of Christ may be called the text of all 
that has ever been said about the virtue of Christ’s death 
by preachers of the Cross inspired or uninspired. It is 
most important to consider carefully what meaning it 
bore as originally used by Christ. And here it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the question has been somewhat pre- 
judged by the use of the Vulgate word “‘redemptionem” and 
the English “ransom.” The popular notion of a ransom 
is a price paid to redeem a captive or bondsman. And 
whenever the word is used, it seems to involve neces- 
sarily the idea of the price being paid ¢o him from whom 
the captive is delivered, Dominated by this idea of 
ransom, divines, from Origen downwards, have been ever 
asking “To whom was mankind’s ransom paid?” And 
the whole subject of the Atonement has been almost 
hopelessly complicated by this idea of its being a trans- 
action between two parties, one giving and the other 
receiving a compensation orransom. It has been roughly 
stated, that for a thousand years (down to Anselm’s time) 
the Church taught that Christ paid, and the Evil One 
received, the ransom ; and that, since then, the Church 
has been divided between the Anselmic notion of a trans- 
action whereby the mercy gave satisfaction to the justice 
of God, and the Calvinistic idea of a transaction whereby 
the Son appeased His offended Father. A healthy con- 
science recoils from all three ideas. et rijg UBpews— 
out upon the insulting thought !—is Gregory Nazianzen’s 
protest against the first ; the second is artificial and scho- 


1 Oxenham’s Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 167. The 
statement must be received with qualification. 
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lastic ; the third shocks us. None of the three is to be 
found in Scripture. They all rest on a determination to 
press into the Greek word used by Christ all that is in- 
volved by the words redemptio and ransom. Whereas a 
careful study of the language of Scripture shows that the 
words Aurgovy and ransom are by no means equivalent. 

Let us carefully examine this word Avrgov, 

Etymologically the word Avrgov means something that 
loosens what is bound. 

But, as a man may be bound in two senses—vivilly, as 
a slave or captive, religiously, as a sinner by his sin,—so 
the word Aurgov comes to have two senses—a civil and a 
religious sense. 

In its civil sense, AUrgov Means compensation given as 
the price of liberation. It is so used in Lev. xxv. 25-30, 
for the price paid to redeem the property or person of an 
insolvent debtor ; the Hebrew word for Avrgov in this sense 
being nN (gullah) from ONa (ga’al) to redeem from pawn. 

In its religious sense, Avrgev means an oblation to 
God, or the money-value of such oblation (a deodand as 
it were), to redeem, or atone for, a life forfeited to God. 
The oblation usually took the form of the sacrifice of the 
life of an animal, by way of acknowledgment that the life of 
the offerer was really forfeited, and that all life is God’s gift. 

The Aurgoy in this case was expressed in Hebrew by 
the word 752 (copher), a distinctly religious word, carry- 
ing with it the idea of atonement; and containing ob- 
viously no notion of compensation to any one; but 
rather that of satisfaction of the Divine law. We will 
call this the e/igtous or sacrificial sense of the word Adrgov. 
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To take one of the lower instances of its use :— 
When an ox, known to be vicious, gored any one to 
death, the proprietor’s life, as well as that of the ox, was 
forfeit; but the proprietor’s life might be redeemed 
(1B padah) by payment of a Aurpov, the Aurgoy being a 
B23 copher or oblation to God by way of atonement’ 

But let us take a higher instance. On the Passover 
night the first-born of Israel were redeemed (fadah, 
Exod. xiii. 13, 15) from the destroymg angel by the blood 
of the lamb. This blood or life of the lamb was their 
Ab’reov, Need it be said that it never entered the mind 
of an Israelite that it was given by way of compensation 
to the Destroying Angel? His only thought was that 
God required it as an acknowledgment that they owed 
their deliverance entirely to His grace, and that their 
lives henceforth belonged to Him.’ And in after years 
provision was made for the continuance of the acknow- 
ledgment by the consecration of the tnbe of Levi. 


1 It seems to me clear that, in Exod. xxi. 30, the Copher levied went 
not to the relatives, but to the Sanctuary. It is true that in verse 32, 
in the case of a slave being gored, compensation is made to the 
master, but the word Copher is not there used ; nor was the life of 
the ox’s owner forfeit to God in this case. 

3 We have an excellent instance of the use of fadah redemption 
with copher for the Nérpor in the forty-ninth Psalm.—‘‘ None of them 
can by any means redeem (fadah) his brother, nor give to Goda 
ransom (copher) forhim. . . . =. But God will redeem (Jadah) 
my soul from the power of the grave ; for He shall receive me.” 

And for the word Copher, see that remarkable passage (to which 
Bishop Butler—Avxal. ii. v. 6—calls special attention) where Elihu 
speaks of the ‘‘ Angel of Jehovah” visiting the suffering saint on 
his deathbed, and regenerating him, saying, ‘‘ I have found an atone- 
ment” (Job xxxiii, 24). 
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Moreover, the whole people acknowledged that they were 
a redeemed people by the half-shekel payment, whereby the 
sanctuary service, with its morning and evening sacrifice 
of a lamb, was maintained. We have the full account 
of this in the thirtieth chapter of Exodus. 

We there find the half-shekel called copher, or Adbrgoy, 
“an offering to the Lord,” “atonement money,” “a ran- 
som for the soul” (Exod. xxx. 12-16.)' And in the twelfth 
verse we find that this continual confession that their 
lives belonged to Jehovah saved them from any plague. 

Very much to the point is the note on this institution 
of the Sanctuary-tax in the “Speakers Commentary.” 
Mr. Clark there observes :—‘ This payment is brought 
into its highest relation in being here accounted a spirit- 
ual obligation laid on each individual, a tribute expressly 
exacted by Jehovah. Every man of Israel who would 


1 Professor Plumptre tells us (on the authority of Jost’s Ge- 
schichte des Fudenthums, i, 218) that not long before the time of the 
incident related in Matt. xvii. 24, there had been a great controversy 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees whether this tax, or sanctuary- 
rate, ought to be compulsory or not ; and that the Pharisees made 
it compulsory, and kept the anniversary of their triumph. This 
throws light on the demand for payment of this tax (or redemption- 
money) made upon our Lord, and on the deep meaning of His reply 
that ‘‘the children of the kingdom” ought to be free,—for was not 
M their all-sufficient AUTpov? It is worth noticing that on that 
occasion Christ used the same preposition dyrt éuoi cal coi, that He 
uses here with Avrpov,—dyrt wodAGv. This preposition, therefore, in 
the phrase AUrpor dyri woAdGy does not imply substitution, but has 
the same meaning that it has in that other passage—fayment on 
behalf of. Nor is the Hebrew preposition which expresses substitu- 
tion evér used with Caphar, the preposition after TBD is always by 
or TY (see Girdlestone’s Synonyms of O. T., p. 214). 
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escape a curse (verse 12) had in this way to make a 
practical acknowledgment that he had a share in the 
Sanctuary, on the occasion of his being recognised as one 
of the covenanted people (verse 16).” 

We have now perhaps sufficiently explained the two 
possible meanings of the word Atrgov, one civil, the other 
sacrificial. 

Can there be any doubt whatever in which of the 
two senses Christ used the word, when He said that 
He “gave His life a ransom, Adrgov, for many”? Do 
not the very time (the Passover season), and the evident 
reference to one or other of those great prophecies (Isa. 
liii. or Dan. ix.) make it clear that He used it in the 
sacrificial sense,—Abreov in the sense of expiation, the 
all-sufficing copher whereby, not Israel only, but a whole 
world, was to be redeemed ?" 

If further proof were needed, St Peter supplies it (in 
1 Pet. i. 48, 19). For using the word taurgwéyre, and 
bearing in mind apparently its two meanings, he there 
- negatives the first, the czvz/, meaning, and affirms the 
second, the sacrificial meaning, with direct reference to 
the Paschal Lamb. 

And if this be so, then we must at once dismiss from 
our minds all idea of compensation or satisfaction of a debt. 

1 Outram (perhaps the greatest authority I can quote on such a 
subject) is clearly of this opinion :—‘‘ Nemo dubitat quin quod Isaias 
olim dixerat, Messiz animam pro DUR, hoc est, pro victima piacu- 
lari positum iri (Is. lili 10), idem hoc in loco dixerit Christus ; 
.quod et ed minus dubitandum, quia victima quoque piacularis a 
Judzis "5, hoc est, AvTpov, seu dvridurpoy dici solet, victimzeque 
anima sive vita vice sontis ipsius anime dari.” —De Sacr., ii. 6, § 4. 
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Our Lord’s meaning is now clear :—‘ The Son of man 
giveth His life as a Copher, or expiation, for many.” 

For reasons lying deep down in the nature of things, 
mankind could not be redeemed without such expiation. 
Therefore God required it; and, in His exceeding love 
for man, gave His Son to. make it. It was the cup of 
suffering of which Christ had spoken six verses before, 
and of which He spoke again in Gethsemane, as a cup 
which His Father had given Him to drink. It was the 
Asham of which Isaiah spoke in his fifty-third chapter. 
It was paid—not for one moment to the Evil One as 
compensation, nor yet to God as satisfaction of a debt— 
but to God*in the true spirit of sacrifice, as an acknow- 
ledgment that the life of all mankind, summed up, as 
it were (recapitulated is the patristic word) in the life of 
the Second Adam, was forfeited to God. Until this 
acknowledgment was made, the higher life we had lost in 
the First Adam could not be restored to us by the Second. 

We may sum up this long digression on the word 
Aureov, by saying that it means exfization, not ransom. 


How Christ in dying restored us to our higher life, 
we must now inquire. And in order to this, with all 
reverence, let us listen to our Lord yet further unfolding 
the deep-lying reasons why the pouring forth of His life- 
blood was necessary, in the innermost circle of His dis- 
ciples, on the night preceding His Passion. How did He 
in that upper chamber show forth to them the profound 
efficacy of His Death? (Matt. xxvi. 26 ; Mark xiv. 22). 

He broke bread, calling it His Body, and bade 
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them eat it. So far it might seem that Christ was merely 
speaking of His Death in the language of ‘Jewish sacri- 
fice, for the Lamb was even so eaten after it was slain. 

. But in what followed Christ went beyond the analogy 
of those sacrifices ; and so virtually declared that there 
was a mysterious efficacy in His Death that had no coun- 
terpart in those sacrificial rites. 

The blood in those sacrificial rites was to be poured 
away at the base of the altar. To drink it was forbidden 
on pain of death.’ 

Of Christ’s blood the command is “ Drink ye all of it.” 

Let us compare and contrast the old and new com- 
mandment :— 

The old commandment was :—‘ Whosoever eateth 
any manner of blood, I will even set my face against 
that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off from 
among the people. For the soul of the flesh is in the 
blood ; and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement for your souls” (Lev. xvii. 10, 11). 

The new command was :—Drink ye all of it; for 
this is my blood of the New Covenant, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” 

Eating blood is forbidden in the first case for the 
very reason for which it is commanded in the second. 
For what is the reason? “ The soul is in the blood.” 
“For the blood it is which makes atonement by means 
of the soul.” * 

But how could the blood of bulls or goats make 
atonement for man? The Epistle to the Hebrews (x. 4). 


1 Lev. vii. 27. 2 See Note on p. 150. 
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plainly declares that it could not. What then is the 
meaning of this verse in Leviticus? St. Augustine surely 
is right in his interpretation :—‘ Ye must not eat the 
blood, because it is the prefigurement of that more 
precious blood which shall make atonement by means of 
the soul therein signified.” ’ 

Thus the two passages are-reconciled. The blood of 
that animal must not be eaten because it 1s valueless 
except as a symbol. The blood of Christ is to be 
drunk,—or rather the soul which Jesus “poured out 
unto death” is to be infused into us,—because it is the 
real thing symbolised, and is of life-giving efficacy.” 

And who shall say that in the mysteries of the spirit- 
ual world there may not have been a necessity that the 
4fe of Christ, the vital principle of Christ’s human nature, 
should be surrendered in death before it could pass into 
us? At any rate the words of Christ in the sixth of St. 
John, and His symbolic act of breaking the bread and 
pouring forth the wine, in order that they might eat the 
one and drink the other, seem to suggest it. 

But we have not exhausted the teaching of our Lord’s 
words—Drink ye all of it; for this is my Blood of the 
New Testament for the remission of sins. 

“A covenant for remission of sins” is here our 
Lord’s phrase for the redemption He was accomplish- 
ing—a lifting of man into a new relation to God, one of 


1 Quest. in Lev. lvii. ‘*Tanquam anima pro anima exoret;” 
soul atoning for soul. In the blood of the beast there was no soul 
that could be sfirzéual food, therefore it must not be eaten. 

2 See note on p. 234, énfra. 
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favour and forgiveness. Does any ask, Why should the 
blood-shedding and death of Christ be necessary in 
order that God should forgive? Why should not God 
forgive by a word? 

If sin were a debt merely, it might be cancelled by a 
word, and the debtor taken at once into favour. 

But if sin be also a disease and a corruption, will 
the word “I forgive you” heal it? and can God take the 
diseased and corrupt nature into favour, with no security 
for its being healed ? 

“‘ Nay, but might not God by a word have healed the 
corruption?” Yes, by superseding, and in fact, destroy- 
ing man’s freedom of will. But it was the offering of a 
free heart that God desired in redeemed man; and 
therefore God would not adopt a process of redemption 
that would compromise man’s free will. 

How then alone could it be done? -Christ’s words 
supply the answer, “ By @ Covenant,”—God of His free 
grace undertaking to receive into favour, and man of 
His free will undertaking to die unto the corrupt nature. 

But did God wait for mankind to fulfil their condition 
first P | 

No ; He accepted Christ as our surety in the covenant,’ 
as mankind’s sponsor.” Christ as the deynyos of our salva- 
tion fulfilled the condition, pledging mankind to follow, 


1 The Eyyvos rijs babys of Heb. vii. 22. 

3 I borrow this word from our old divine Dr. John Owen, quoted 
in Pole’s Synopsis on Heb. v. 7. Hezekiah’s prayer was, ‘ O Lord, 
undertake for me!” (Is. xxxviii. 14), which the Vulgate translates 
‘*Responde pro me.” Compare the use of the same word (3°) 
dppaBwv, arrha) in Job xvii. 3; Prov. xi. 15; xx. 16. 7 
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and enabling them to do so at the same time, as we have 
seen. How completely does this idea find expression in 
that phrase of our Lord’s High-priestly Prayer :—‘“ I con- 
secrate myself that they may be consecrated” (John xvii. 
19). And again, in the equally pregnant phrase of St. 
Paul, “If one died for all, then all (virtually) died” 
(2 Cor. v. 14). 

Thus His Death was necessary to the ratification of 
the covenant: and in virtue of the covenant so ratified 
by Christ as our sponsor, we are taken into God’s 
favour. ‘This surely is the true and catholic doctrine of 
Satisfaction. It may be stated briefly thus in the words 
of Athanasius : '— 

God’s law of holiness required that there should be 
a death unto sin (Gen. ii. 17), ere there could be a re- 
storation to favour. 

This law was fulfilled by the sacrifice of Christ, inas- 
much as all died in Him, and in Him took a new begin- 
ning of life. 

Thus man was saved while the supreme consistency 
of God’s holiness was safeguarded. 

And thus, in those few words of Christ in the upper 
chamber, we find two deep reasons why His Death was 
necessary :— 

(1.) That the law which made the death of the old 

166 Os pev wdvrww drodavbvrww év abr@, €\00n 6 card ris POopas 
t&y dvOpirwv vipos, dre 5) tAnpwbelons rijs étovolas dy r@ Kupiaxg@ 
odpars.” “Sra yap Tod ldlouv cdparos Ovalg xal rédos éxdOnxe ry 
KaP jpas viuy, al dpxhy Suis hiv exaluoev.” ‘‘avrol ydp iv rddw — 
kal 7d POaprdv els AdOapalay éveyxeiv, kal rd Uwép wdyTuw eddoyov 


dmocioas xpos Tov Ilardépa.” De lncar. 7-10. See App. pp. 286, 288. 
N 
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Adam a condition of a new Covenant of forgiveness 
might be satisfied ; 

(2.) That His life might pass into us, and so enable 
us to fulfil our part in that Covenant. 


But a yet ¢Aivd reason why His Death was necessary 
seems to be suggested by the one remaining utterance of 
that same evening which remains to be considered. 

Leaving the upper chamber where He had been 
instituting the Eucharist, and going forth into the moon- 
light to Gethsemane, what was the deep thought that 
filled the Redeemers mind, and which He spoke 
aloud p—*“ The Prince of the world cometh, and in Me 
hath nothing. But that the world may know that I love 
the Father ; and as the Father gave Me commandment, 
even so I do” (John xiv. 30). 

Our Lord, then, viewed His agony and Passion as a 
coming of the Evil One. And if a coming, then neces- 
sarily a coming for conflict, for final conflict. For one 
conflict there had been already at the commencement 
of His ministry, after which we were told that “the 
Devil left Him for a season.” The Evil One is now re- 
turning for the conclusive conflict, and the Saviour knows 
it. ‘The Prince of the world” is approaching. The 
conflict has not yet begun. Therefore the exceeding 
calmness of the Prayer as He went forth to the Kedron 
(John xvii.) The Good Shepherd is yet for a few 
moments alone with His sheep, who know Him and 
follow Him; and for them in the moonlight He lifts 
His eyes to Heaven, and prays in tranquillity of spirit. 
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But “the wolf cometh,” and He knows it. And in the 
deep shades of that garden the great trial or temptation 
is to commence. The consciousness of His being on 
His trial is implied in His words, “ Pray that ye enter 
not into temptation :” He. must enter into it. 

Another moment, and it is upon Him. He is in 
the agony. The very word agony means conflict and 
struggle. The fearful account of it indicates intense 
spiritual effort called forth by something—by some one— 
external to Him. Else why so tranquil one moment, 
and so agonised the next? But we are left in no doubt: 
our Lord’s own words—so calm again—so suddenly calm 
again, when for the moment it is over—reveal to us its 
nature :—“ This is your hour and the Power of darkness ” 
(Luke xxii. 53). It was with “the Power of darkness ”— 
with 42m who in this dark hour had power “ to bruise His 
heel,”—that He had been struggling, and was yet again to 
struggle (it may be) on the cross, What the mysterious 
- necessity for that personal conflict was, we cannot know. 
Our Lord’s use of the word “temptation” suggests the 
idea that this conflict, like that in the wilderness, was of 
the nature of a temptation. But we know that when the © 
Son of God came into the world, He placed Himself 
within the precincts of that dominion which our sin 
had given Satan. We know, too, that there was in His 
Incamation an emptying of Himself of much of His 
Divine Power,—a xévwors ; we know that the Divine Power 
whereby He worked His miracles was drawn from His 
Father in prayer, and sever once in His ministry used for 
His own defence. We may well believe that the strong 
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temptation, with which the Evil One in that hour of 
darkness was permitted to assail the human will of 
Christ, was a temptation to put forth His Divine Power 
to ward off Death, and ascend His throne without suffer- 
ing. The Tempter’s whisper, we may conceive, was 
“Thou shalt not surely die ;” and Christ’s reply : “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan. In the volume of the Book it 
is written of Me (that I should die), and I come to do 
Thy will, O God.” Thus dy dying He overcame the 
temptation, and so overcame the Tempter—overcame 
him “ who had the power of death ;” and death to Christ 
became the avenue to glory. | | 

Other and deeper issues were doubtless involved in 
this conflict, which can only be revealed to us within the 
veil, That cry of exhaustion on the cross—“ My God! 
my God! why hast Thou forsaken Me ?”—-seems to imply 
that during that last hour the mysterious canflict was 
being renewed ; and that the vital strength gave way, 
and the dissolution of soul and body supervened, rather 
from the exhaustion of this conflict, than from the mere 
pains of crucifixion. If so, additional force is given to 
those words :—The Good Shepherd gave His life for 
the sheep: no man took it from Him: He had power to 
lay it down, and He had power to take it again. And 
voluntarily and for our sakes, and in obedience to His 
loving Fathers will, because He would not put forth 
that Divine Power which might have averted it, He 
succumbed to Death. He had counted the cost; He 
knew that to redeem man He must place Himself within 
the power of 42m “who had the power of Death.” But 
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He knew also that by so yielding to the power He could 
destroy it,—“ that through death He might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is the Devil; and de- 
liver them who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subjects of bondage” (Heb. ii. 14, 15). 

Thus in this mysterious aspect of the agony, revealed 
to us by our Lord’s own words, and interpreted by that 
profound commentary in the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we seem to look into the very 
depth of that transcendent act of which it was the outward 
expression, and gain sight of a ¢hird reason why it was 
necessary. . 

We must now sum up what we have gathered from 
our Lord’s own utterances respecting His death. 

From our Lord’s words to Nicodemus respecting 
the ew birth, and the type of the Brazen Serpent, we 
learn the healing and regenerating efficacy of His 
death,—it was a life-giving death. This is further un- 
folded in the discourse of St. John’s sixth chapter, where 
Christ speaks of giving His flesh and blood for the life 
of the world. 

From the great saying that the Son of Man came 
to give His life (or soul) a Ausgov, or atonement-price, for 
many, we learn that His death had in it something which 
corresponded to the Jewish idea of expiation, a dying 
unto sin, rendering it possible for us to pass out of a 
previous state of alienation into God’s favour. 

Our Lord’s words at the institution of the Eucharist 
combine doth these aspects of His Death. In the “Take 
eat,” “ Drink ye all of it,” we have implied the 4/e-giving 
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efficacy of His Death. In those other words—“ My 
Body given for you,” “ My Blood of the New Covenant, 
which is shed for you and for many for the remission of 
sins,” we discern the idea of exfiation, and its meaning : 
God can only take back a free agent into favour by way 
of covenant ; there must be a safeguard of the standard of 
holiness ; there must be a dying within us of the old 
Adam ; and this was potentially effected in the Death of 
Christ. On credit that we would severally fulfil Christ’s 
pledge we were forgiven. Thus His blood-shedding was 
necessary for this new covenant of forgiveness.’ 

From our Lord’s saying in John x. about the 
Good Shepherd seeing the wolf coming, and laying 
down His life for the sheep, and from those words just 
before the agony, “‘ The Prince of the world cometh,” as 
well as from other indications, we seem to learn that 
one element of our Lord’s agony was a conflict with the 
Evil One. And this, too, we shall find confirmed by 
the subsequent commentary of the Apostles. 

More shortly we may sum up the teaching of Christ 
respecting His death by saying that it was 

1. Acrowning act of obedience, whereby the Tempter 
was overcome.—Luke iv. 13 ; xxil. 53. John x. 11, 18; 
XIV. 30, 31. 

2. An atonement, ‘rendering possible a covenant of 
forgiveness.—Matt. xxvi. 28. 


1 Without the Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews we 
should never perhaps have seen that this was the meaning folded up 
in our Lord’s few words ; its further elucidation must be postponed 
until we are examining the teaching of the Epistles. 
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3. A gift to mankind of the spirit and life that was 
in His Flesh and Blood.—John vi. 51 and 63. 

Those three petitions of the Lord’s own prayer in 
which we ask for deliverance from the Evil One, forgive- 
ness of our trespasses, and daily bread, seem to be a 
supplication that God will realise to each of us what 
His Son made possible for mankind. 
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CHAPTER III, 
The Soteriology of the New Testament— Continued. 
IV. THE TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. 


E now have to consider how our Lord’s Apostles, 

enlightened by the Holy Ghost, seemed to regard 

the redeeming work of Christ. And first we will examine 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 

In four of his Epistles St. Paul has occasion to speak 
in set terms of the work which Christ accomplished for 
mankind in dying on the cross. In all his Epistles he 
alludes to it; but the brief allusions of the other Epistles 
add nothing to the doctrine of the four more important 
passages. These, therefore, we will consider in detail. 
The fullest statement is in the Epistle to the Romans. 

St. Paul’s doctrine is strongly coloured by the fact 
that he was a convert from Pharisaism. As a Pharisee 
he had believed himself to be righteous (d/xas0¢), His 
conversion opened his eyes to the fact that this was in 
reality self-righteousness, and that the nghteousness which 
is of God and which avails before God (d:asoowvn Osi *) 


1 That by ‘‘ the righteousness of God” St. Paul means the right- 
eousness which is of God, which God bestows upon us, by remitting our 
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is something very different. No amount of observances 
éeya véwou) will justify a man if he be at heart selfish, 
proud, and worldly (sagxixés), We have within us a 
good self and a bad self (the spirit and the flesh). The 
Law has no power to redeem us from our bad self. The 
utmost it can do is to make us miserably conscious of 
our bad self. And this is the right point of view from 
which to approach the doctrine of Christ’s atonement. 

It may be useful to paraphrase the passages which 
set it forth. | 

lll, 23-26. All having sinned, we can only be justified 
(set right with God) by means of the redemption that we 
have in Christ. . 

God, in His eternal counsels, purposed that Christ 
should be to us what the mercy-seat' was to the Jews, 
the source of all our hope of Divine favour, our trust 
being in His blood, that is in His sacrifice. God’s purpose 
was to exhibit thus His own righteousness,—that is, His 
own mode of establishing a right relation between Him- 
self and mankind. He had overlooked trangression 
heretofore, and he would now vindicate this forbearance, 
and show that it had been in view of the coming atone- 


sins, is clear from Romans iij. 21-24, where he explains it to mean our 
bang justified freely by His grace. Ut means therefore God’s method 
of justifying man, é.¢. of putting him into a right relation to Himself. 
See p. 64. 

1 It makes no real difference in the import of the passage whether 
(with Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, and Grotius) we 
translate lANagrijpiov as the ‘‘ mercy-seat ” on which the blood of the 
sin-offering was sprinkled, or (with the Vulgate and English version) 
as the ‘‘propitiation” which that sin-offering effected ; or the sin- 
offering itself (with Alford). 
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ment ; thus proving Himself both just and justifying— 
just in requiring atonement, and justifying all who make 
faith in Christ their principle of action. ' 

In the fifth chapter the Apostle institutes a com- 
parison or rather contrast between Adam and Christ, 
showing that the benefits resulting from Christ’s work 
are co-extensive with the evils from Adam’s fall. <A 
reign of sin and death was developed from Adam’s one 
. sin; a reign of grace was developed from Christ’s all- 

holy life. | 

v. 6-11. The Apostle dwells on the exceeding love 
of God in giving His Son to die for us while we were yet 
sinners. (Thus the Father's love was the moving cause, 
not the result, of the atonement.) “If, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ undertook by dying to render it pos- 
sible for God to receive us into favour, much more will 
He now save us from again forfeiting that favour. For 
if while we were alienated from God, we were reconciled 
to God (made-at-one with God) through the death of His 
-Son ; much more surely shall we, now that we are recon- 
ciled, be saved in His life; that is, be kept safe in that 
divine life which we draw from Him.” 

Then he goes on to institute a comparison between 
the reign of sin and death that dated from Adam, and 
the reign of grace and life that dates from Christ. It is 
clearly a mistake to see in this passage any doctrine 
of imputation. He is speaking simply of a propensity 
to sin which would never have been developed in the 


1 Literally—him who is of faith in Jesus—i.e, him who is, or 
whose character is, the result of faith in Jesus, 
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race but for the sin of Adam; and of a holiness which, 
after being once realised by Christ on earth (the & 
Oimaiojue of v. 18), is an abiding influence ever after. 

Thus we see that in these two passages St. Paul is 
speaking of the Jassive and of the active work of Christ. 

From the third chapter we learn what His passive work, 
His suffering, has accomplished for us:—it has made 
atonement (at-one-ment or reconciliation to God) possible. 

From the fifth chapter we see what the active work 
of Christ, His all-holy life, has done for us :—it has 
‘given us a standard towards which the Divine life which 
He infuses into us is ever raising us. 

In the next chapter (vi. 1-11) St. Paul seems to point 
to the very same solution of the mystery of atone- 
ment by death which we thought we found suggested by 
Christ’s words at the institution of the Eucharist (sua, 
pp. 173-8). The whole force of the passage turns on the 
thought that in Christ’s death we all died. Christ, as the 
head of the race, virtually and potentially crucified man- 
kind’s worse self (the flesh, or old Adam), and so re- 
moved that which separated us from God and barred 
our restoration to favour. St. Paul gives us a most helpful 
thought in saying that what Baptism is to the individual, 
that Christ's death was to the race :'—It not only pledged 
the race to mortification of the sinful self, but also imparted 
an inward and spiritual grace enabling all who would 
appropriate it by faith to work out this mortsficateon of the 
sinful self. | : 

Again this sacramental grace of Christ’s death was 

1 See Extract from St. Augustine, p. 296, sb finem. 
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twofold: (1) lt enabled God to take us into favour by way 
of anticipation (the free gift of justification) ; and (2) /¢ 
infused, into all who would receive it, His own divine 
life (the gift of sanctification). 

“As surely as we are united with Christ in His 
death, so surely shall we be united with Him in His re- 
surrection : knowing this, that our old self was crucified ’ 
with Christ, in order that the body, whereby (since the 
fall) sin has worked in us, might be rendered powerless, 
so that we should be no longer enslaved to sin. For a 
dead man is absolved from sin. And if we died with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live with Him ”(vi. 5-8). 

Thus Christ’s death imparted to mankind a power of 
dying to sin, and a power of living in communion with 
God. And this its sacramental efficacy supplied that 
security without which God could not take back a fallen 
race into his favour. 

But nowhere has St. Paul set forth his doctrine of 
the redeeming work of Christ more clearly or more suc- 
cinctly than in the third verse of the eighth chapter ; and 
in St. Augustine’s CLVth Sermon we have our best 
commentary on it. 

There is now no condemnation hanging over the 
head of the Christian. Why not? Because the sinful 
self has received its condemnation on the Cross of Christ. 
How? St. Paul tells us how in the third verse, which fully 


1 guvecraupwi6n, was crucified. The tense is most important. The 
whole gist of the passage lies in the fact that it was done potentially, 
once for all, on Christ’s Cross. Here and repeatedly elsewhere doc- 
trine is obscured by the careless way in which our translators con- 
fuse the aorist and the perfect tenses. 
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and carefully translated is as follows :— That which the 
Law could not do—its weak point being that it depended 
for its performance on our carnal nature—shat God in 
Christ effected. God sending His own Son, in flesh 
like that of sinful men, and as a sin-offering,’ passed 
sentence of death upon sin in that flesh which was its 
domain, that so in our regenerate nature we might fulfil 
the requirement of the Law, which in our unregenerate 
nature we could not fulfil.” 

St. Paul’s idea, as St. Augustine works it out, was . 
that the Flesh of Christ, though absolutely sinless, was 
nevertheless to Him as to us the avenue of temptation 
(Heb. iv. 15). For this reason it was symbolised by the 
Brazen Serpent which Moses lifted up; and for this 
same reason—because herein the flesh of Christ was 
akin to our flesh—St. Paul in this passage calls it a ¢woaua 
caexds aaerias, Christ’s crucifixion was therefore, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, the death-warrant of our sinful self, 
so redeeming our better self. 

In the remainder of this eighth chapter St. Paul shows 
how, concurrently with that sentence of death against 
the sinful self, there came, streaming forth upon us from 
that same Cross, a vital grace, enabling us individually 
(if we will receive it) to enforce in our own case that 

1 The phrase wept duaprias is used more than fifty times in the 
Book of Leviticus (as though written with a hyphen) for a ‘“‘sin- 
offering.” The Septuagint dropped the word offering, and spoke of ‘‘a 
Jor-sin.” St. Augustine (155th Serm. § 8) says, ‘‘ Peccatsem vocabatur 
in Lege sacrificium pro peccato. Assidue Lex hoc commemorat : non 
semel, non iterum, sed szepissime feccata dicebantur sacrificia pro pec- 
catis. Tale peccatum erat Christus” (referring also to 2 Cor. v. 21). 
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foregone sentence, and so realise in our measure that sanc- 
tification to which Christ (as our surety) has pledged us. 


We may now proceed to the three other Epistles in 
which St. Paul has occasion to speak fully of the re- 
demptive work of Christ, and in each we shall find this 
same view of the Atonement reappearing. 

2 Cor. v. 14-21. After speaking of his work as an 
Apostle, he sets forth its great motive and purpose, 
which is to make known the Atonement and how it is to 
be appropriated :— | | 

“‘Chnist’s love for man constraineth us, our doctrine 
being that One died on behalf of all,’ therefore all died 
{that is, died potentially in Him): and he died on be- 
half of all, in order that they who yet live in this world 
should no longer live to themselves, but to Him who 
died and rose again in their behalf and as their surety.” 

It is important to observe that the preposition (i7ée) 
so continually used in the phrase “ Christ died for us,” 
here belongs to doth verbs, “died and rose for us,”— 
though the English translators have not so given it. 
Hence it cannot have the sense of doing a thing instead 
of another so as to relieve that other from the necessity of 
doing tt, The very point of the Apostle’s doctrine of 
atonement.is that Christ died dy way of surety that we 
would die with Him, and rose again dy way of surety 
that we should rise with Him to newness of life. And 


1 The masterly note of Estius is well worth citing: “‘ Unus pro 
omnibus, intellige, quoad sufficientiam pretii, non item quoad effi- 
cientiam.” 
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It is this suretyship or sponsorship that is expressed by the 
preposition vx... Two ideas are involved in it—(1) that 
Christ pledged us to do it, and (2) enabled us to do it. 
And this He did at a cost of great suffering, and (as St. 
Peter says) “the just for the unjust,” é.¢. for the benefit 
of men who were utterly undeserving. 

In the sequel (16-21 verses) St. Paul works out this 
idea of the necessity of dying to the old self, and nising 
to newness of life, in order to reconciliation to God. 
God who, through Christ, made us originally good, pur- 
posed through Christ to renew us to goodness. ‘“ God 
was reconciling the world to Himself in Christ, not 
imputing to them (é¢. remitting to them) their trans- 
gressions, and charging us Apostles with this word of 
reconciliation. On Christ’s behalf, therefore, we are 
ambassadors, as though God were exhorting you by us :— 
we beseech you in Christ’s behalf, be reconciled to God 
(z.¢. make your own the benefits of that covenant which 
Christ executed for you).” 

At this point a possible objection occurs to the: 
Apostle which he must remove :—“ Before the covenant 
of reconciliation could be sealed, it was needful that the 
whole race should die to the bad self ; and this (you say) 
it did in the person of its representative or sponsor, 
Christ. But how could that be? Christ had no bad 
self to die unto. St. Paul meets the difficulty by re- 
curring to the sin-offering’ of the Mosaic ritual. That 


1 That St. Augustine is right in interpreting dyapriay here as 
‘* sin-offering”’ seems clear when we remember how exactly the word 
corresponds with NNN (chattath) which is used for both si# and sin- 
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victim had done no sin, had no bad self, but God 
accepted it as a symbol of the people’s bad self, which 
had need to die. And so in the case of Christ :—Christ 
knew no sin, but God made Him a sin-offering for man- 
kind. As the goat symbolically, so Christ really, took 
upon Himself our fallen nature, and, crucifying it, passed 
into the heavens with the blood of the dead self in His 
hand (being Priest as well as Victim) to execute a cove- 
nant between God and our regenerate self :—‘“‘ That we 
might thus have grace given unto us to realise the 
righteousness of God by communion with Christ.” (The 
thought is the same as that of Rom. viii. 3.) . 

This passage has been again and again explained by 
help of the idea of ¢mputation—as though our sins were 
imputed to Christ, and Christ’s nghteousness imputed to 
us. It is a most unreal notion, and fails entirely to 
satisfy either the analogy of the sin-offering or the deep 
need of our heart. 

For as to the analogy :—The Jew, when he saw the 
victim on the altar bleeding and burning, never imagined 
that it was suffering the punishment he would otherwise 
have suffered. There is no trace of such an idea in the 
whole range of Jewish ritual ; and if there was no such 
idea attaching to the symbol, then we may be very sure 


offering. See the LXX. of Lev. iv. 25 and 29—“dwd roi aiuaros 
Tou THs duaprlas,” ‘‘ériOjoe thy xetpa avrod éxl Thy xepadhy Tob 
duapriuaros atrov.”” See also Lev. vi. 25, xvi. 9, and Num. vi. 
14. It is discussed in St. Aug. Sermons CXXXIV., CLIL, 
and CLV. (vol. 5). See also Schleussner’s Lexicon. See also the 
interpretation of Gen. iv. 7, given supra, p. 146, and note on p. 189, 


supra. 
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no such idea attaches to the reality to which the symbol 
pointed. 

And as to the deep need of the human heart :—it 
is not from the penalty of sin merely, but, oh! far more, 
from the sin itself that we sigh to be delivered. 

It is a poor theology that would dilute and explain 
away St. Paul’s clear strong words by any doctrine of 
imputation. It is not fo be thought righteous, but Zo be 
righteous, that we yearn. And this is what St. Paul’s 
doctrine promises:—riv yao uy yvivra amapriav, uaee 
Nua cwapriav sroinosy, ive nusic yevwusba dixasoourn Oov 
tv aud. 

God forbid that we should soften away either the eoinosy 
or the yevwusda ! Christ most really and truly took our 
sinful nature, and regenerating it in the sacrament of 
His death, made it possible for us to be really and truly 
righteous. 

What baptism once for all is to the individual, that 
the death of the Representative Man once for all is to the 
race, Though He had no bad self, yet He had identified 
Himself with us who had, and therefore in Him our bad 
self died sacramentally. Wis Atonement is to us not 
merely an acquittal from penalty, but a power of God 
unto salvation. 


GALATIANS lil. 13, 14. This passage speaks of Christ 
becoming “a curse for us;” and the thought in the 
Apostle’s mind is again, doubtless, the sin-offering on 
the Day of Atonement, and specially the Scapegoat (Lev. 
xvi. 21); and therefore what has been said on the last 

O 
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passage (2 Cor. v. 21) may serve to explain this. The 
Apostle, in the ignominy of the Cross (attested by Deut. 
xxi, 23), sees an analogy to the scapegoat. 

It is to be carefully noted that St. Paul, in quoting 
Deut. xxi. 23 (“‘ He that is hanged is accursed of God”), 
omits the words “of God,” as being inapplicable to the 
case of Christ. And yet Luther, and many after him, 
have dared to reinsert them. Luther’s painful comment 
is as follows :—“‘ The Law steppeth forth and saith, Every 
sinner must die: therefore, O Christ, if Thou wilt answer 
and become guilty and suffer punishment for sinners, 
Thou must also bear sin and malediction. Paul there- 
fore doth very well allege this general sentence out of 
Moses, as concerning Christ, ‘Every one that hangeth upon 
the tree is the accursed of God ;’ but Christ hath hanged 
upon the Tree, therefore Christ ts the accursed of God.” 

Luther should have remembered Justin Martyr’s pro- 
test against this misapplication of the text :—It was not 
God who cursed the crucified, but the wicked Jews (Diad. 
¢. Iryph. c. 96; see Appendix, p. 270). 

In this passage of the Epistle to the Galatians a 
new idea is introduced in the word é&nyéeace. It is 
by no means a synonym of deAurgwoaro, though acci- 
dentally both may be rendered by the English word 
redeemed, In d&rodurgwors there is essentially involved, as 
_ we have seen, the idea of a Avrgoy in the religious sense 
of the word—exfiation. Whereas in e&nyégacev there is 
simply the idea of purchasing the deliverance of another 
at a great price. The word frice (it need hardly be said), 
as applied to the sufferings of Christ, is a metaphor, and 
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does not for one moment imply a transaction—one paying 
and another receiving. Ifa man rescue his friend from 
a burning house, and is badly hurt in so doing, his hurts 
are the price paid for his friend’s deliverance, in the 
same metaphorical sense. 

In the next chapter, iv. 3-7, the word (s&ayopa@ew) is 
repeated, with the additional idea that it was a bondage 
from which Christ at this great price redeemed us. That 
the price was not supposed to be paid fo any one, is 
manifest ; for who was it that held us in bondage p—“ the 
elements ”—7z.¢. the elementary or literal rules—of a 
system of law,—a mere abstraction! This is the neces- 
sary servitude of one who is alienated from God. The 
death of Christ slew the bad self that made this coercion 
necessary, and made us capable of being entrusted with 
freedom, and so redeemed us from the bondage. Then 
the Apostle, as before, passes to the life-giving side of 
Christ’s death. “And because ye are sons, God sent 
forth the Spirit of His Son (‘the spirit and the life’ of 
John vi. 63) into our hearts,” making us conscious of our 
adoption. 


The fourth important passage in which St. Paul sets 
forth his view of the redeeming work of Christ is in the 
Epistle to the CoLossIANs i. 13-22, and ii. 11-15 ; for 
whatever allusions to it occur in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians are here repeated more fully. 

The Epistle to the Colossians was written to Chris- 
tians who were being seduced into a superstitious demon- 
ology. To them it was all-important to set forth Christ’s 
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work as a triumph over our spiritual enemies, over those 
“Principalities and Powers” (déeyai xai sFovcias) who 
occupied so large a space in the theosophy of the 
Essenes.’ 

We found evident allusions to a mysterious conflict 
with these “ powers of darkness” in our Lord’s utter- 
ances.” Some light—not much can be expected—but 
some light on this mysterious subject is supplied by this 
Epistle. 

In the 13th verse we notice at once that it is not 
from our own evil se/f, but from “ the power of darkness,” 
that St. Paul speaks of our being delivered. And the 
word for “delivered” is not the word “ redeemed” (for no 
AUreov was here needed), but the word used in the Lord’s 
prayer—‘ Deliver us from the Evil One.” 

Our English word “ rescue” expresses it. 

‘God rescued us from the power of darkness, and 
translated us into the kingdom of His well-beloved Son.” 
The rescue needed no Avrgov, but the translation into the 
kingdom of God’s favour did need it ; and therefore in 
connexion with this second clause the Apostle adds, “ in 
whom we have the redemption which His blood effected, 
the remission of our sins,” reverting to the language of his 
Epistle to the Romans. He then declares Christ’s ab- 
solute supremacy over all those intermediate spiritual 
beings, good or bad. 

“For the Father was pleased that in Him the Ful- 
ness of the Godhead should dwell, purposing through 


1 See Josephus, Bell. Fud. viii, 2-13. 
2 See pp. 178-9, supra. 
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Him to reconcile all things once more unto Himself, 
making peace by the blood of His Cross,—by Him, I 
say, whether they be things on earth or things in heaven ” 
(so that nothing should be left in subjection to the 
Powers and Principalities). ‘“ And in this reconciliation, 
effected in His material body by means of death, you 
Gentiles have your share” (i. 19-22). 

Again, in the second chapter he asserts this absolute 
supremacy of Christ—temporarily infringed and com- 
promised by the fall, which gave to the Powers and Prin- 
cipalities some dominion over man, but restored by the 
victory of the Cross. 

“For in Christ all the Fulness of the Godhead dwells 
bodily (in His glorified Body) ; and in His Fulness’ ye 
are incorporated [owing no allegiance therefore, what- 
ever, to any other Power], for He is supreme over all 
Principality and Power” (ii. 9, 10). 

Then the Apostle repeats the idea of Rom. vi., that 
Baptism is the application to the :ndividual of the great 
sacrament which Christ’s death was for the race. Our 
old self was buried with Christ that we might so rise with 
Him reinstated in God’s favour.” 


1 The word “ Fulness” should have been retained in our trans- 
lation. It is a theological term, indicating the full complement of 
those Divine energies whereby God manifests Himself; St. Paul 
asserts that this plenitude of Deity dwells in the one Christ, and not 
in a plurality of mediators (or gons), as the Gnostics pretended. 

2 Professor Lightfoot well brings out the force of all the aorist 
tenses of this passage :—‘‘ St. Paul regards this change—from sin to 
righteousness, from bondage to freedom, from death to life—as 
summed up in one definite act of the past ; potentially to all men in 
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“God quickened you with Him, having forgiven us all 
our transgressions, having cancelled the hostile bond that 
was recorded against us in the decrees of the Law; and 
He (Christ) hath abrogated it by nailing it to the Cross ; 
divesting Himself’ (or ridding Himself) of those Princi- 
palities and powers (in divesting Himself of His mortal 
body), He exhibited them fearlessly in the triumphal 
procession of His Cross” (ii. 13-15). 

Thus in the Epistle to the Colossians we seem to have 
that aspect of Christ’s death (as it regarded the power 
of the Evil One) which St. Paul’s doctrine needed for its 
completion. Its effect on us directly, and on our relation 
to God, was what concerned the Apostle most in the 
great argument of his Epistle to the Romans ; but surely 
(as we shall better understand perhaps within the Veil) 
its effect on the powers of evil was no less important to 
us. And if there was really in that dark hour a personal 
our Lord’s Passion and Resurrection, actually to each individual man 
when he accepts Christ, is baptized into Christ.” .... ‘*Itis the 
definiteness, the absoluteness of this change, considered as a historical 
crisis, which forms the central idea of St. Paul’s teaching, and which 
the aorist marks.”—On Revision of New Testament, p. 85. 

1 Our English translation (‘‘ having spoiled”) makes better sense ; 
but the middle voice (é9exdvodmevos) can hardly so be rendered. The 
translation given in the text seems justified by the drexdtce of the 
11th verse, and the dwexducdpevor of iii. 9, where St. Paul speaks of 
our divesting ourselves of our corrupt nature. So here Christ may 
be said to have shaken off the hold which the powers of darkness 
‘ had upon His mortal Body when His Spirit laid aside that mortal 
Body. The Peschito (always well worth consulting) seems so to 
render it :—‘‘ Et, per expoliationem corporis: sui, diffamavit princi- 
patus et potestates et confudit eos palam in semet ipso,” —is the Latin 
rendering of the Syriac. 
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conflict and victory over the Tempter, maiming and 
lessening his power over mankind for all after time, is 
not a most helpful contribution made to the solution of 
the question, how the sufferings of the One could benefit 
the many? When David slew Goliath, were not all Israel 
the gainers? And if it had cost him life or limb, would 
not that suffering have been the price of their redemp- 
tion ? 


We may now sum up St. Paul’s teaching. 

In the Epistle to the Romans we have the great lines 
of the doctrine. 

We have two selves —a bad self (odg%) and a good 
self (avsiju«) : one needs to be killed, the other needs to 
be quickened. 

Christ’s Death effected the former, His Resurrection 
the latter. 

How? By virtue of our mystical union with Him (we 
are siugurot 7 Xgsor@ since His incarnation). 

God therefore accepted His death as a security that 
our bad self would die (the idea of Avrgov in d&roAurewors) : 
and on this security admitted us freely into a covenant of 
reconciliation (xaraddayn). 

And “ If when we were enemies we were thus recon- 
ciled to God by the death of His Son, much more, being 
reconciled, shall we be saved by His life” (v. 10). The 
same mystical union that made His death our death, 
will make His life our life (vi. 5). 

Thus freely, for our Sponsor’s sake, we were pardoned 
or (in St. Paul’s language) justified. 
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Being justified, we are—by the grace to which that 
justification admits us—sanctified. 

And being sanctified we fulfil the pledge on the secu- 
rity of which we were justified. 

In this train of thought there is one point, and that 
the point on which the whole rests, clearly needing 
further elucidation. How could the death of Christ 
effect the death of our bad self? The doctrine of the 
mystical union seems at first sight to fail here ; for what 
died in Christ was a sinless self, what has to die in us is 
a sinful self. 

The passages above considered in 2 Corinthians v. 
and Galatians iii., seem to supply ome anwer, and that in 
Colossians another. | 

The first answer is: The body that Christ crucified 
was sinless it is true, but He made Himself a sin-offering 
(amapria or xardea) by identifying His sinless self with 
our sinful self. 

The second answer is: Christ’s death weakened for 
ever the power of the Evil One, and so made it less 
difficult for us to crush him within us. 

Or, to put St. Paul’s doctrine yet more shortly, we 
may formulate it under three heads :— 

1, A weakening of the Power of the Evil One. 

2. Justification (or pardon) of man rendered possible 
by our having died to sin potentially in Christ’s death. 

3. Sanctification, by communion with Christ’s life. 

It will be seen how closely these three heads corre- 
spond with the three heads to which we reduced our 
Saviour’s teaching in the Gospels. 
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Most beautifully and most completely is St. Paul’s 
doctrine summed up in those three petitions of our Bap- 
tismal Service, in which we pray that what Christ accom- 
plished once for all, as in a great sacrament for mankind, 
may be realised in the case of the child before us :— 

Grant that the old Adam in this child may be so 
buried, that the new man may be raised up in him! 

Grant that all carnal affections may die in him, and 
that all things belonging to the Spirit may live and grow 
in him ! 

Grant that he may have power and strength to have 
victory, and to triumph against the devil, the world, and 
the flesh ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Soteriology of the Pew Westament— Continued. 


V. THE TEACHING OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


WE come now to the great anonymous Epistle of the 
New Testament, so unlike St. Paul’s style in its diction 
that it can hardly have been penned by him; but so 
thoroughly in harmony with St. Paul’s habit of thought 
that it must have been written by one who was under 
his immediate influence.’ 

This Epistle seems to have been written when the 
signs of the time were unmistakably pointing to a speedy 
destruction of Jerusalem, and therefore of the temple- 
ritual. It was addressed, apparently, to the Jewish 
Christians who still clung to that ritual, and was intended 
to open their eyes to the great truth that Christ’s incar- 
nation and death and ascension had entirely fulfilled the 
symbolic meaning of that ritual, and therefore, that which 
was symbolised having come, the symbol might safely 
cease. 

1 It need hardly be observed that our Translators are responsible 
for the heading which it has in our English Bible ; the Church 


Catholic affirms its inspiration and canonicity, but has never deter- 
mined the question of its authorship. 
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The method of the epistle is very clear :—There is 
first a Atstorical portion of five chapters, and then a mys- 
“ical portion of five chapters. 

By calling the first a “historical” portion, I mean 
that it rests on the plain facts of the Gospel-narrative,— 
the fact that “‘God hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by His Son ;” the fact that the scheme of salvation had 
been announced by Christ, and “confirmed unto us by 
them that heard Him” (ii. 3); the fact of His Incarna- 
tion and Death (ii. 14); the fact of the Agony which 
preceded that Death (v. 7). 

I call the second a “mystical” portion (using the 
word not in its modern, but in its ancient sense), be- 
cause it is addressed to those who, being already grounded 
in the facts of the Gospel, were competent to be zstated 
in those inner and spiritual meanings of the Old Testa- 
ment which found their fulfilment in these facts (see vi. 1, 
where the word rendered “perfection” has in it the 
notion of ¢#ztiation into what is mystical or spiritual). 

Thus, in reference to our present purpose, we may 
expect to find in the earlier portion a setting forth of the 
atoning work of Christ, as accomplished in certain Aés- 
toric facts well known to the readers of the Epistle ; and 
in the later portion we may expect to find a series of 
analogies, instituted between the grand accomplishment 
which that generation had witnessed, and those pre- 
figurements whereby it had been foreshadowed to previous 
generations. 

In the earlier portion the inspired writer is speaking 
directly of that which we are seeking to comprehend ; in 
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the latter portion he is speaking indtrectly of it, by way of 
certain analogies. 

With this preface let us open the Epistle. 

In the first chapter the writer declares that the Jesus 
of whom he speaks was none other than that Son of God 
whose manifestation as the Messiah of Israel David had 
so confidently predicted. 

In Him human nature was to be glorified ; but, in 
order to this, the Son of God must first assume it in all 
lowliness ; and, by entering into the closest possible fel- 
lowship with our sufferings, must qualify Himself to be 
our High Priest. Hence the appearance of Jesus in a 
state of humiliation; hence those sufferings bringing 
Him into brotherhood and sympathy with man, sym- 
pathising with us even in our temptations ; and hence, 
too, His Death. In this connexion occurs the important 
14th verse of the second chapter : “ Since the children of - 
men are partakers of blood and flesh (involving mortality), 
He Himself also in like manner took part in the same ; 
in order that by means of His death, He might destroy 
the ascendency of him who has the power of death, that 
is the Devil, and so might deliver those who, by dread 
of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage. For, 
need I remind you? it is not angels that He is succour- 
ing but the seed of Abraham. Hence the moral neces- 
sity that He should be made altogether like unto His 
brethren, in order that He might become a merciful and 
faithful High Priest in our relations to God, to expiate' 


1 Let us notice the forced use of the word iddoxecOar. How may 
this best be conveyed to an English reader? The word means ‘to 
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the sins of the people. “For He Himself having been 
tempted, in that which He suffered, He is able to succour 
them that are tempted.” 

Now here two purposes of Christ’s death (both intro- 
duced by “in order that”) are brought into prominence. 

The first purpose is the destruction of the Evil One's 
ascendency over mankind, 

The second purpose Is the exptation of mankinad’s sins. 

We have seen that these two purposes were also 
intimated by our blessed Lord’s utterances, and find 
equally distinct expression in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

But here they are brought apparently into significant 
connexion one with the other, and the words used in 
describing them are very remarkable. 

First we notice the clearly intended paradox of the 
14th verse, “by His death destroy the lord of death.” 
Why should Christ’s death have this effect? The 17th 
verse supplies an answer: Because tt expiated man’s sin. 
The links of thought are clear. 

Christ’s death expiated our sin, and therefore de- 
prived death of its sting (for “the sting of death is sin”), 


propitiate ” or ‘‘render propitious ;”’ and the obvious phrase that a 
less profound theologian would have used would have been ‘‘to 
propitiate God.” But neither here nor elsewhere does any inspired 
writer ever speak of Christ having propitiated God (in the heathen 
sense of the word). He wants to express in Greek the Hebrew © 
idea that our sins are covered, that is, made as though they no longer 
existed, no longer separated between us and God (Isa. lix. 2). So 
he forces the word, and writes AdoxecOa ras auaprias, as though 
one was to say in English, ‘‘to propitiate our sins.” L£xfiaée is the 
word he wanted, had there been such a word in Greek. 
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and therefore took away our fear of it, and therefore de- 
prived the Evil One of that terrible ascendency which 
our fear of death had given him. 

All this is clear. 

But that phrase of the 17th verse, on which it all 
rests,—‘“ Christ’s death expiated sin,”—what in the reality 
of things does it mean? 

This—we must have felt it all through these pages— 
is the very question of questions, taking us into the heart 
of the mystery. 

Does this passage throw any light upon it? 

Perhaps it does ; at all events the next verse begins 
with “for,” which leads us to expect some explanation. 
The 17th verse says that it was essential to Ais priestly 
office of expiating our sins that He should be made like 
unto us. Why so? Left to ourselves we should not, I 
think, see the necessity. Did not the goat on the Day 
of Atonement expiate the sin of the people? Andisnot 
the goat of a nature totally different from ours, incapable 
of sympathy or communion with us? 

Yes ; and—for that very reason possibly—it made no 
real expiation : it only prefigured the real expiation. For 
real expiation there must be mystical union : without it, His 
dying unto sin would not have been our dying unto sin. 

Thus, for two reasons, according to this Epistle, 
it was needful that He should pass through Death: (1) it 
made Him able to sympathise ¢o the uttermost ; He felt 
our sins as if they were His own, having in His own per- 
son felt the force of their temptation: And (2) mystical 
union was essential to expiation, and death to mystical 
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union ;—that He should by dying spiritualise—g/orify 
(the word of St. John’s Gospel) is a better word—the 
human nature which He had assumed. By passing 
through Death the last Adam became a quickening Spirit 
(1 Cor. xv. 45), and so became qualified to exable man- 
kind by communion with Himself to fulfil the pledge 
which He had given to God as their Sponsor’ on the 
Cross. Such seems to be the force of the very remark- 
able declaration in Heb. ii. 9, that Christ was glorified 
in order that His death might avail for all. 

We now pass on to that wonderful passage in the fifth 
chapter, in which the inspired writer bids us gaze reverently 
on our High Priest in the very crisis and mystery of His 
high priestly office, under the shadow of Gethsemane :— 

“Who in the days of His flesh—in that He offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears 
to Him that was able to save Him from death, and was 
heard by reason of His reverent submission—though He 
was a Son, learned from the things that He suffered His 
obedience: and being made perfect, became the cause 
of eternal salvation to all who obey Him, being addressed 
by God (in the rroth Psalm) as High Priest after the 
order of Melchisedek.” * 

The agony of that prayer was surely the measure of 
the conflict with temptation through which our Re- 
deemer was passing; and the whole moment of this 


1 See note on p. 176. 

2 I have adopted Alford’s translation. The Peschito puts a 
comma after ‘‘and was heard,” and connects the dad rfjs evAaBelas 
with the &4a6ev,—‘‘ learned by His submission.”’ 
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allusion to it is to show that by that conflict with tempt- 
ation, He qualified Himself to be our High Priest, to 
enter into sympathy and communion with fallen man, 
and so succour him to the uttermost in crushing his 
worse self. What then was the temptation with which 
the Tempter assailed His human soul? This passage 
seems to declare it :—Even the same as in the wilderness, 
to ascend His throne without going through the valley of 
the shadow of death. By dying, therefore, He won His 
victory over the Tempter, as the second chapter told us. 
Thus we have endeavoured to view the actual work 
of Christ’s death, as this inspired writer viewed it, as 
a necessary qualification for His High-priesthood, in its 
_ twofold office—(1) as Sponsor for us to God ; (2) as our 
Helper ever after in fulfilling what He had pledged us to. 


We now proceed to the second portion of the Epistle 
(vi.-x.), in which we are to learn to recognise in all this 
the grand reality which the symbols of the Levitical 
sanctuary had foreshadowed. 

This is done by a series of analogies. Those that 
bear on our subject are contained in the ninth and tenth 
chapters (ix. 1-14). Asin the Levitical sanctuary the high- 
priest once in every year passed through the Veil, bearing 
the Blood of the Sin-offering in His hand, and made 
atonement for the people ; so Christ once for all passed 
through the Veil of His Flesh, in dying, into Heaven, 
having by means of His own Blood obtained eternal re- 
demption for us. 

Only we must mark the difference (applying equally to 
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the rite of the Red Heifer) :—those Levitical atonements 
only cancelled ceremonial defilement ; whereas the Blood 
of Christ, who through His eternal Spirit offered Himself 
without fault to God, will purify our conscience from 
dead works, and so enable us to serve the living God. 

We have to notice here the same twofold effect of 
the work of Christ that we have found in almost every 
Scripture that we have examined : 

(1.) The effect as it regarded God, namely the expia- 
tion (Avrgwory, 1B3)—the offering to God a sc) suff- 
cient to enable Him to pardon sin. 

(2.) The effect as it regarded man, namely the xadc- 
grows rig ouvesdjnosws, the absolution and regeneration of 
the better self, that should enable him to renounce his 
dead works, and by serving God from the heart, make 
good the pledge which Christ had given. 

ix. 15-28.—As the Old Covenant was inaugurated 
with blood of sacrifice—Moses sprinkling the book and 
all the people with it, saying, “‘ This is the blood of the 
covenant,”—and as subsequently the sanctuary and all it 
contained were sprinkled with blood, and one might say 
generally that under the Mosaic Law there is no punfi- 
cation or remission without shedding of blood,'—so it 
was necessary that the Kingdom of Heaven (Christ’s 
Church) should be inaugurated by some more effectual 
sacrifice ;—what sufficed for those merely typical things, 
not sufficing for the grand reality which they prefigured. 


1 The second clause of the verse (Heb. ix. 22) is often quoted as 
if it were a universal axiom ; whereas, surely, the words ‘‘ under the 
Law,” limit both clauses. (See note to p. 213.) 

P 
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The sanctuary where Christ is now performing His 
high-priestly office for us is Heaven; and the more 
effectual sacrifice, wherewith He inaugurated His high- 
priestly office, was His sacrifice once for all upon the 
Cross. Zhat sacrifice had no need to be repeated an- 
nually, for it was effectual for the cancelling of sin (Eis 
abernow a&agrias)—which none of those animal sacrifices 
could be. For as it is appointed unto men once to 
die, and after that judgment; so Christ, having been 
once offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear a 
second time, without any sin-offering, to them who be 
waiting for Him, unto salvation. 

In this passage the prominent idea is the analogy of 
the two covenants. The sprinkling with sacrificial blood 
at the inauguration of the Mosaic Covenant was intended 
to prefigure the great truth, that God could not take 
fallen man into favour without a purification of man’s 
nature, such as the death of Christ alone could effect. 
The writer’s object in this portion of his epistle being, 
not to set forth the work that Christ had done z” zits own 
nature, but rather to show how it stood to the Mosaic 
sacrifices in the relation of substance to type, fulfilling 
and therefore superseding them, he is careful to speak of it 
in sacrificial language—Christ “ was offered ” (apoceve74si¢) 
“to bear sin” (dvevsyxsiv &uagrias, Isaiah’s phrase).’ 

In the tenth chapter, we have a contrast rather 
than an analogy. Those oft-repeated animal sacrifices 
could never really expiate sin, but were only outward 
and visible emblems, pointing onwards to a transcendent 


1 The true meaning of this phrase will be considered infra, p. 217. 
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spiritual act, whereby, from the very first, God had pur- 
posed to bring about the expiation of man’s sin. Of 
what kind this rea/ expiation must needs be, the Psalmist 
had revealed, speaking in the person of the Messiah. 
The Levitical sacrifices ' are declared to be rejected ; and 
what does the Messiah reveal as to the nature of His 
own great act which is to supersede them once for all? 
‘“‘A body hast thou prepared Me,” *—this first, His in- 
carnation, as essential for what is to follow ;—and then 
in this Body the great act of obedience whereby God 
willed and designed to effect the expiation of man’s sin. 
What that divine will and design was, we are told in the 
next verse: it was a process of sancttfication (that is his 
word, and it is important); and the process was the 
death of Christ,—we were to be sanctified by means of 
the sacrifice of that Body which Christ had assumed. 

In the 19th and three following verses we may per- 
haps discern the thought that was in his mind when he 
spoke of the death of Christ being necessary to this 
sanctification. For that roth verse begins, “ Having 
therefore boldness to enter into God’s presence,” .. . 

1 All the four great classes are enumerated : @vala:, the peace- 
offerings ; rpoogopat, the mincha or meat-offering ; é\oxavrwuara, 
the whole burnt-offerings ; wep duaprias, the usual elliptic expression 
for the sin-offering. 

2It is quite immaterial whether or not the LXX. version 
correctly represents the sense of the Hebrew. It was the version 
which the writer and his readers used ; and he found in it an expres- 
sion which served to set forth the idea with which he was inspired. 
The phrase cpa xarnpricw po, however it found its way into the 


Greek Psalter, became, when appropriated by the writer of this 
Epistle, an inspired utterance. ; 
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clearly meaning that Chnist’s death has given us this 
boldness. How? By opening the way to us. Death up 
till then had been a dark passage leading we knew not 
whither. Christ traversed it, and visibly issued into 
light and hfe. What before had been at best a faint 
and flickering hope, burst into a clear flame of faith in 
the light of His resurrection. And without His death 
there would have been no resurrection. 

So that in this way, 1f His death had done no more, 
it would have given us a motive for sanctification stronger 
than any we had known before. But it did much more. 
This way that He opened is called a new and diving way. 
Let us mark that word “living.” It seems to mean, what 
so many other Scriptures have suggested, that the life or 
soul that was in the blood of Jesus, that is, the human 
life or soul which He had assumed in His incarnation, 
became from that moment available as a vital principle 
for all who enter into communion with Him. This isa 
mystery ; but Scripture after Scripture seems to reveal it 
to us :—that the blood which He poured forth in death 
—meaning of course the 4/e or soul that was in the 
blood—became from that day onwards a strengthening, 
purifying, regenerating Jower, mingling with the life of 
all who are in communion with Him. All those figura- 
tive phrases about our being cleansed, or washed, or 
sprinkled by His blood, seem to have this for their real 
meaning. Surely this is the meaning of what he says in 
the 22d verse: As our bodies in Baptism are washed 
with pure water, so when we enter into communion with 
Christ we have our hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
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science: surely he means that we become conscious of 
a process of sanctification going on within us, due en- 
tirely to that pouring forth of the soul of Christ in Death, 
. that it might be the life of the world. 

And it was to this great result of Christ’s death that 
all those sprinklings of sacrificial blood under the Law 
had pointed. This most effectual provision for the 
sanctification of mankind, made by the death of Christ, 
it was, that rendered it possible for God, without any 
lowering of His standard of holiness, to remit and 
pardon the sin of man. In a word, therefore, Christ’s 
death expiated sin. 

We may now sum up the teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. And no words will serve our purpose 
better than those admirable words of Bishop Butler. 

“The doctrine of this Epistle plainly is, that the 
legal sacrifices were allusions to the great and final 
atonement to be made by the blood of Christ ; and not 
that ¢4#s was an allusion to those. The pnesthood of 
Christ, and the tabernacle in the mount, were (fhe 
originals: of the former of which the Levitical priesthood 
was a type; and of the latter the tabernacle made by 
Moses was a copy.” ' 


1 Analogy, pt. ii. ch. 5. Bishop Pearson (On the Creed, art. iv.) 
seems, in some passages, to invert the meaning of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and to speak as if the Mosaic Sacrifices were the originals 
on which Christ’s sacrifice was modelled :—‘‘ Because the sacrifices 
of old were to be slain, and generally ‘without shedding of blood. 
there is no remission ;’ ¢herefore if He will offer sacrifice for sin, He 
must of necessity die, and so ‘make His soul an offering for sin.’ If 
Christ be our Passover, He must be sacrificed for us.”” How far 
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In the earlier chapters (as we have seen) we have, 
without the veil of sacrificial language, a setting forth of 
some of the great purposes for which Christ died :-— 

1. It was needful that Christ in His human nature 
should be tried and tempted to the uttermost, in order 
that by resisting that temptation to the uttermost, even 
unto death, He might destroy the Tempter’s ascendency 
over the children of men (ii. 14). : 

2. It was needful that He should enter into fellow- 
ship with all our sufferings and trials even unto death, 
in order to qualify Himself to sympathise with us and 
succour us to the uttermost, and so undertake to sanctify 
us as our High Priest and Mediator (v. 7-9). 

3. His Death, affording as it did these securities for 
our regeneration, rendered it possible for God to absolve 
us from our past sin, and take us into a new Covenant 
with Himself. His death was therefore, in the reality 
of things, all that is meant by an Exfzation ; and was 
the grand original of which all those Levitical sacrifices 
were faint imitations. 

How incomplete would have been our conception of 
Christ’s redeeming work on earth if this Epistle had 
never been written! We hardly remember sufficiently 
perhaps that to it, and it alone, we are indebted for this 
aspect of Christ’s Passion, as qualifying Him to be the 
Intercessor, Mediator, and High Priest of him whose 


more profound is Bishop Butler’s teaching! That without shedding 
of blood there is no remission is no general axiom : but because in 
the eternal counsels the Death of Christ was the predestined atone- 
ment for man’s sin, thercfore (in order to prefigure this) there was 
under the law no remission without a shedding of blood. 
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nature for this purpose He had assumed! Surely it was 
the Epistle to the Hebrews more than any other Scrip- 
ture that inspired that prayer of our Litany :—‘“ By 
Thine agony and bloody sweat, by Thy Cross and Pas- 
sion, by Thy precious Death and Burial, by Thy glorious 
Resurrection and Ascension,—Good Lord, deliver us.” 


VI. THE TEACHING OF ST. PETER. 


A special interest attaches to St. Peter’s teaching on 
this subject, because of his direct application of the great 
prophecy of Isaiah liii. to the Death of Christ. And on 
the interpretation of Isaiah’s language, which St. Peter is 
supposed to sanction, rests almost exclusively the theory 
of the Pena vicaria, the theory that Christ bore the penalty 
of our sins, and so saved us from bearing it. 

We have found no ground for this theory in our 
Lord’s own teaching, nor in St. Paul’s’ teaching, nor in 
that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, nor shall we in that 
of St. John. However, if it really be implied in this 
Epistle of St. Peter, and in the 53d of Isaiah as here 
interpreted, then it has Scriptural authonty, and must be 
accepted. | 

With all care, and without prepossession, let us ex- 
amine St. Peter’s allusions to our Lord’s Death. It is 
at the close of the second chapter that the citation from 
Isaiah occurs. But we must first consider the equally 
important passage in the frs¢ chapter. 

i, 18-23. St. Peter is enforcing the duty of holiness, 
His first ground is God’s holiness. The second ground 
is the awe with which we should regard Him, remember- 
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ing that He is not only our Judge, but our Father. This 
thought, that God has made us His children—hath 7- 
generated us (it is St. Peters favourite word, occurring 
twice in this chapter)—leads him to remind his readers 
of the way in which this regeneration had been effected. 

“Ye were redeemed (éAurguéyrs) from your heredi- 
tary sinfulness, not with perishable silver and gold (as 
from a human slave-master), but with blood (as from a 
spiritual bondage), with precious blood, as of a lamb 
blameless and spotless, even of Christ.” St. Peter here 
is closely following Christ, who said the AUrgov, or means 
of accomplishing man’s redemption, was His life or soul 
(ux), or in Hebrew idiom dlood (see pp. 175, 212, 234). 

But how did St. Peter explain to himself the efficacy 
of this dlood (or soul in English idiom) which Christ 
poured forth like a Paschal lamb in death? He clearly 
attributes to it a sanctifying efficacy :—“ Having sancti- 
fied or purified your souls in your obedience to the 
Gospel, leading on to unfeigned love one towards 
another, love one another from the heart earnestly 
(and this is now possible, -for) ye have been 7e- 
generated” (here seems to be the efficacy of the blood) 
“not of corruptible, but of éxcorruptible seed” (Christ’s 
x)ux7, poured forth for this purpose), “ by means of the 
living and undying Word of God” (by means of that 
Divine nature that was united to the Human Soul so 
poured forth). 

The points to be noted here are: (1.) that it is from 
sin, not from the penalty of sin, that Chnist’s Adrpoy is 
said to redeem us; (2.) that the Adrgoy was efficacious, 
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not because it was of the nature of a payment to any one, 
but because it had in itself a sanctifying virtue, being 
none other than the regenerating life-blood or vitality of 
Christ. 

So far, then, St. Peter’s teaching is in perfect accord 
with the teaching that we have discerned in previous 
Scriptures. 

Now let us consider the important passage in the 
second chapter. 

Il, 21-25. The Apostle is now enforcing the duty 
of patient endurance of undeserved suffering. And he 
holds up to us Christ’s patience, when He suffered far 
greater suffering, for well-doing infinitely transcending 
any well-doing of ours. 

“For Christ also suffered for our sake, leaving an 
example that we should follow in His footsteps; who 
did no sin, nor yet was guile found in His mouth ; who, 
when reviled, reviled not again ; when suffering, threat- 
ened not; but committed all to Him who judgeth nght- 
eously ;”—-so far His patience is set forth, and now the 
well-doing for which He suffered all this:—‘ Who Him- 
self carried up our sins in His body to the tree, in 
order that we might die to our sins and live to nghteous- 
ness ; by whose stripes ye were healed.” 

Such is the passage translated as closely as possible. 
The word in the 24th verse (dvjveyxev) is an ordinary word 
for offering a sacrifice. But as it is here followed by the 
accusative of motion, “up to the tree,” we are obliged 
to use the English word “ carried,” the idea being that 
of the priest carrying the victim up the slope that led 
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to the Brazen Altar in the Temple. It is the word used 
for Abraham offering Isaac in James 11. 21. And again, 
in the same sense, in Heb. vil. 27, xill. 15. And in 
this same chapter (verse 5) St. Peter had just used it 
for offering up spiritual sacrifices. It never means Jear- 
ing in the sense of enduring. If St. Peter had meant 
to say that Christ bore the punishment of our sins, he 
would have used the obvious word vogegew (which occurs 
only five verses previously) : or he would have said édwxs 
dixny, or the like, dvapegen ras &wapring expresses a totally 
different idea. The idea is clearly the idea of carrying 
up our sins to His cross, and crucifying them there. It 
is the same idea as that of St. Paul in Rom. vi. 6: 
‘ Our old man is crucified with Him ;” and again, Gal. 
il, 20, v. 243 Col. ii. 14. Indeed, that this was St. 
Peter’s meaning, he himself declares to us, in the words 
that follow: “that we, being dead to our sins, should live 
to righteousness.” And, again, he makes it clear by 
those other words, “ by whose stripes ye were healed.” 
If he had meant, “ by whose stripes ye were saved from 
stripes,” he would have said so. But that was not his 
meaning ; he was not thinking of punishment at all; his 
idea is the far more Scriptural idea, that we were re- 
deemed from the sin itself, the disease of sin, by the 
death of Christ :—‘“ by whose stripes”—the revilings 
and sufferings he had just mentioned—“ ye were healed.” 

We may notice also incidentally (as confirmation of 
what Bishop Butler says so well about Chnist’s sacrifice 
being the orzg¢zal, and all those other sacrifices mere 
copies) that St. Peter speaks (in i. 20) of Christ’s sacri- 
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fice having been “ foreordained before the foundation of 
the world,”—no afterthought consequent on the Fall ; 
but part of an eternal purpose for the development of 
the rational free agent whom He had created. 

But some advocate of the fenal theory may say, 
‘‘ How about the original passage of Isaiah which St. 
Peter is quoting?” And the answer is, that what has 
been here said about the Greek word dvagégew applies 
to the Hebrew word x2 (nasa) ; the literal meaning is 
to lift up (as the feet, the hands, the voice, etc.) ; then 
fo carry away; thus the goat carried away the people’s 
sin to Azazel (to “separation,” as some understand it). 
Hence, in Lev. x. 17, the phrase that the priests “‘ dore, 
or carried away (asa), the iniquity of the congregation,” 
is used as an equivalent of “ making atonement for it.” 
And in several places it thus comes to mean “ forgive” ' 
(as Gen. 1. 17; Exod. x. 17, xxxiv. 7; Num. xiv. 19; 
Isa. ii, 9, xxxiii. 24). Therefore, in Isaiah liii, 11, the 
Hebrew word, as well as its Greek equivalent, means to 
“atone for” or obtain “ pardon for:” and the Chnistian 
interpretation of it (adhering closely to the radical mean- 
ing of both words), is that Christ carried up our sinful self 
to His Cross, and there crucified tt in His own Person’ 
(See p. 151, supra.) 

1 This same word nwa is used in Ex. xxviii. 38, where Aaron is 
said to bear the iniquity ‘of the holy things on his forehead : where 
the idea of penalty is simply impossible. It is true that in Ezek. xviii. 
the word is used frequently for bearing a penalty. But this is not the 
sacrificial sense of the word. See p. 151, note I, szpra. 

It is no slight argument in favour of this interpretation of 


nv (removing, not enduring) that it justifies at once St. Matthew’s 
quotation of Isaiah liii. 4. (Matt. viii. 17.) 
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Thus, to close these remarks, so far from discoun- 
tenancing the view of Christ's Atonement, which we 
have learned from the other Scriptures, this passage of 
St. Peter’s Epistle confirms it. 

Thus from St. Peter (1) we obtain a striking confirma- 
tion of the interpretation given (on pp. 168-173, supra) 
of our Lord’s word Avrgoy, that He used the word in its 
sacrificial, not in its forensic, sense :—the sense in which 
the Israelites were redeemed by the Paschal Lamb; not 
the sense in which we speak of a captive debtor being 
redeemed from prison. 

(2.) Next we observe in both these passages a close 
connexion between the blood-shedding of Christ and 
our regeneration, implying that the soul that was in that 
blood was the new vital principle which, infused into us, 
regenerated us. 

In other words, the Blood of Christ, according to St. 
Peter’s teaching, had a twofold efficacy. 

(x.) It was a Ad’rgov obtaining for us restoration to 
God’s favour. 

(2.) It was a regenerating principle passing into our 
very life; and the two are manifestly connected very 
closely in his mind. 

To these two heads of doctrine we may add a third, 
completing the parallelism between his teaching and that 
of the other Apostles :—From the concluding verses of 
the third chapter we learn that he too believed that one 
result of Christ’s death was the defeat and final subjec- 
tion of the powers of evil. His expressions are almost 
exactly similar to St. Paul’s in the Epistle to the Colos- 
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sians :—‘“ Angels and authorities and powers being made 
subject unto Him.” 


VII. THE TEACHING OF ST. JOHN. 


We will endeavour to gather St. John’s doctrine of 
the Atonement from his Epistle. The allusions to it in 
the Gospel are mostly our Lord’s own words, and as 
such have been considered. So in the Apocalypse he 
is not speaking in his own person, the allusions occur- 
ring in the Angelic Hymns, and being too highly charged 
with poetry to be doctrinally analysed. Nor is there any 
idea connected with the Atonement suggested in the 
Apocalypse that may not be found in the BpEUe To 
the Epistle, then, we turn. 

At the close of the first chapter, we find the following 
words :——“ If we confess our sins, He (God) is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins and cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” Faithful and just! They are not exactly 
the words that one fresh from some of our modern 
divinity would have used. As some modern divines 
have interpreted St. Paul’s “just and justifying” (Rom. 
iii, 26) into “just and yet justifying,” so some might 
also wish to change St. John’s “ faithful and just to for- 
give,” into “ merciful and willing so far to surrender His 
justice as to forgive.” 

But let the Apostles rather than modern divines be 
our teachers. Here are the inspired words, “ faithful 
and just to forgive.” They imply a Covenant to forgive ; 
and was not this exactly our Lord’s own teaching in the 
institution of the Eucharist—“ the blood of the new 
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Covenant”? And there are words in our Baptismal 
"Service quite answering to St. John’s “ faithful and just ” 
—‘“ which promise He for His part will most surely 
keep and perform.” 

The Atonement, then, according to St. John’s view, 
was a Covenant :-——On God’s part forgiveness, and on our 
part what? A Socinus or Crellius might answer, “ Is it 
not plain ? ‘if we confess ’"—confession implying of course 
repentance.” But as Athanasius pointed out long ago, 
repentance could never suffice, sin being not merely an 
act of disobedience requiring pardon, but also a disease 
needing cure. And St. John clearly recognises this: 
“God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

But this cleansing seems to be on God’s part, and 
we are seeking man’s part in the covenant. St. John 
will himself meet this difficulty. He had spoken of 
this cleansing a few verses before: ‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” It 
is Christs doing then? Yes, but Christ assumed 
Human Nature in order to do it; became a man among 
men; did it therefore, as on man’s part, as our part of 
the Covenant, becoming man’s Sponsor (or, in the lan- 
guage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, man’s High 
Priest) in things pertaining to God. How does this 
notion of Christ’s sponsorship or High- Priesthood 
appear in St. John’s teaching? In the next chapter 
(ii. 2) we find him teaching us that Jesus Christ is 
an expiation of our sins—a clearly sacrificial sacerdotal 
word. 
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Now what does St. John mean by Christ being an 
expiation? ‘This brings us into the very heart of the 
mystery. What do we mean by expiation? We mean 
a something that renders forgiveness possible without 
any lowering of the moral standard. 

But is this St. John’s idea of exftation as applied to 
the work of Christ ? 

We bring together at once the verse that speaks of 
Christ being an expiation, and the verse that speaks of 
His blood cleansing us from all sin. Clearly if Christ on 
our part covenants that we shall be cleansed, God on His 
part may forgive without any risk of lowering the stand- 
ard of holiness. But how was Christ able to give secu- 
rity for this cleansing? St. John answers “ dy Ais blood,” 
His death provided for this cleansing in a way that 
nothing else could. 

It need hardly be repeated that by Jlood here, and 
all through these Scriptures, the /z/e that is in the blood 
is meant. The //e (that is, the human soul) of our Lord 
abides eternally and is communicable to man. While 
that life (in Hebrew phrase) flowed in the veins of Jesus 
it was incommunicable to man. The whole tenor of 
our Lord’s discourses in St. John’s Gospel seems to 
teach us that His Death was necessary in order that 
it might become communicable to man. He would 
give His flesh and blood to be the life of the 
world.’ 

And St. John takes up this teaching at the very open- 
ing of this Epistle. ‘The Second Person of the Tninity, 


1 See pp. 175, 234- 
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manifested visibly, tangibly, awhile, and then withdrawn, 
He is this Life, this Divine Life, now (by virtue of 
the hypostatic union) communicable to man, with whom 
the Christian may hold communion. Such seems to 
be the intention of the first three verses. Christ’s blood- 
shedding then being necessary in order to the com- 
munication of this Divine regenerating Life, that blood- 
shedding was the required security given on our behalf 
(uate nwov), to render possible the pardon and ;resto- 
ration to favour, which was eee part in this New 
Covenant. 

And thgrefore St. John calls this blood-shedding the 
expiation (iAaowés) of our sins. 

We observe, in the third chapter, that St. John uses 
the same word that St. Peter had used to express this 
vital principle thus communicated to man: he calls it 
seed (omtppa, iil. g) because it regenerates. 

That this communication of a new //e to us (ren- 
dering a new covenant between God and man possible) 
entered into St. John’s idea of exfiation (idkaouds), seems 
to be further proved by a careful comparison of the 9th 
and roth verses of the fourth chapter. In one verse St. 
John says the purpose of Christ’s mission was that we 
might “ve (have this higher life put into us) through 
Him ; in the other verse he says the purpose of Christ’s 
mission was that He might be an exfration of our sins; 
implying that the two purposes were to some extent 
coincident. 

In the Apocalypse we have repeatedly the expression 
that Christ bought us (&yoga@e), clearly meaning that 
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Christ having laid down His life for us, the redeemed 
belong to Him as though they had been purchased by 
that sacrifice. (Rev. v. 9; xiv. 3, 4.) 

Thus, to. conclude, from St. John’s teaching also we 
obtain these two moments of doctrine :— 

(1.) That Christ’s death infused a new life into the 
world. 

(2.) That it was also an expiation, rendering pos- 
sible a new covenant of forgiveness, with security that 
the standard of holiness would not be thereby lowered. 

In another brief passage St. John recognises a third 
purpose of Christ’s manifestation—“ that He might destroy 
the works of the devil.” 

So the same three points of doctrine that we drew 
from the teaching of the other Apostles may claim the 
authority of the Disciple also whom Jesus loved. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Soteriology of the Wible— Concluded. 


WE will now endeavour to sum up the Soferiology of 
Scripture in a few general propositions. 

I. First, as to the necessity of such a scheme of salva- 
tion. Scripture clearly sets forth the doctrine of the 
Fall :—“ By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin ; and so death passed upon all, for that all 
sinned” (Rom. v. 12). By “death” is here meant not 
only natural death, but also that of which natural death 
is the outward symptom ;—“ alienation from the life of 
God” (Eph. iv. 18), and bondage to the lower nature 
and to the Evil One (2 Pet. ii. 19; Heb. ii. 15). Such 
were the consequences of the Fall, and from these con- 
sequences of the Fall (excepting only the natural death) 
the love of the Father moved Him to deliver us. For 
Scripture is ever careful to teach us that we owe it to 
the love of the Father (see John iii, 16; 2 Cor. v. 19; 
Tit. iii. 4; 1 Johniv. 9, 10). But whence the necessity 
of so costly a sacrifice? Could not God, by a single 
word of His free grace, have pardoned man? ‘The 
teaching of Scripture is clear; the Parable of the Un- 
merciful Servant shows how vain would have been such 
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mere remission of penalty without redemption from séz. 
It was not from “the wages of sin” merely, but from 
sin ttse/f, that God would deliver us,—*“ from all iniquity ” 
(Tit. ii, 14) ; “from our vain conversation” (1 Pet. i. 18) ; 
“from the power of darkness” (Col. i. 14). Therefore 
mere pardon would not suffice; it would be only a 
lowering of the standard of righteousness, unless there 
were also a redemption from evil. 

But why not rescue us from evil, from this thraldom 
to the Evil One, by a high-handed act of sovereign power ? 
“‘ By strength of hand” God delivered His people from 
Egypt,—why not even so from bondage to the Evil One, 
without the costly sacrifice ? 

Again, Scripture is clear. It was a being of free- 
will, one who could render Him the service of a free 
heart, that God had originally created, and the inference 
is plain; and God would not compromise the free-will 
of man in the process of deliverance. He would not 
“enforce his will,” in the language of our Articles of 
1552. He would call us friends, not slaves (John xv. 
15). He designed for us “the glorious liberty of child- 
ren of God” (Rom. viii. 21). Therefore the process of 
restoration must be such as would indeed set us free to 
choose the good, and strengthen us to resist the evil, 
but for the rest leave us free “to work out our own 
salvation” (Phil. ii. 12); “As though God did beseech 
you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead be ye recon- 
ciled to God” (2 Cor. v. 20). If man’s evil will had 
been simply crushed, his freedom and his moral responsi- 
bility would have been destroyed, and the design of his 
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creation frustrated. How, then, should God deal with 
him 

II. This leads us to the frocess whereby our salva- 
tion was accomplished. Scripture, from first to last, 
reveals to us that it is dy way of Covenant that God 
deals with mankind. Again and again God had taken 
man into Covenant with Himself, and again and again 
man had forfeited the Covenant. And even so in this 
final scheme of restoration, it is by a “new Covenant” 
(Matt. xxvi. 28; Heb. viii. 6, xii. 24). No doctrine of 
the Atonement can be considered scriptural that loses 
sight of the idea that it is a Covenant. 

And very clearly Scripture unfolds to us the two 
terms of the Covenant,—‘“ This is the Covenant that I 
will make with them after those days, saith the Lord; I 
will put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will I write them,”—this on one side,—God requires 
that the law of holiness shall be impressed on man’s 
heart ;—‘ Then said He, And their sins and iniquities 
will I remember no more ;”—this on the other side, an 
act of amnesty, or absolution, on God’s part. Indeed, 
the word Covenant necessarily involves the idea of an 
engagement on both sides. God could not forgive sin, 
unless the law of holiness were first satisfied. 

III. But what is meant by satisfaction when it is 
spoken of as a condition of man’s restoration to God’s 
favour? The word is not found in Scripture, but 
the idea is repeatedly. What, then, is the Scriptural 
idea ? 

And, first, is it the discharge of a debt due to God? 
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This is the basis of the whole of the Anselmic theory: 
—that man’s sin had robbed God of the honour due 
unto His name, and that this must be repaid. But we 
never once met with this idea in our analysis of the 
teaching of Scripture ; nor, when we come to think of it, 
is it consistent with Scripture. For Anselm’s theory 
makes God’s need of compensation the motive of the 
Atonement ; whereas Holy Scripture clearly reveals to 
us that God’s love of man was the motive. Satisfaction, 
then, does not mean the discharge of a debt. 

But, secondly, does it mean the payment of a 
penalty? This is the idea which underlies the Calvin- 
istic theory of the Atonement. 

But have we found this idea expressed or implied in 
any of those Scriptures that we have been examining ? 
The only passage that has any appearance of this mean- 
ing is the fourth and fifth verses of the 53d of Isaiah. 
And we have seen how far more in harmony with the 
teaching of the New Testament, and with the orginal 
Hebrew of the passage, 1s that other interpretation of the 
verse, that the Messiah entered into fellowship with all 
our sufferings, healing the disease of the soul even as He 
healed the diseases of the body,—in accord with St. 
Matthew’s application of the fourth verse (Matt. viii. 17), 
and St. Peter’s of the fifth (1 Pet. ii. 24). That Christ 
(as a Priest’ and as a Sacrifice*) “bore our sins” is 
indeed repeatedly affirmed; but that “He bore the 
punishment of our sins,” never. 

1 Compare Exod. xxviii. 38; Num. xviii. 1. 
2 Lev. x. 173 xvi. 22. See also pp. 151 (ote), 219. 
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Nor indeed can it be maintained that by Himself 
bearing the penalty He saved us from bearing it. For 
what was sin’s penalty? Death either temporal or eter- 
nal. If temporal, then He did not save us from it, for 
we still die in this sense; if eternal, then assuredly 
Christ never so died. His satisfaction, then, is not to be 
understood in a Zena/ sense. 

But, thirdly, is the satisfaction to be explained by 
the theory of zmputed righteousness? If this mean that 
Christ’s perfect righteousness is so imputed to us that 
God accepts us as holy, while in point of fact we remain 
unholy—an idea that some ill-advised expressions of 
Luther seem to countenance—then not only the healthy 
conscience, but Scripture also, rejects the doctrine. For 
what is it, according to the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans, that is counted unto man for righteousness ? 
It is faith (Rom. iv. 5). And what is St. Paul’s idea of 
saving faithe “The just shall “ve by faith;” it is a 
new life in the soul; it is a new energy which we derive 
from communion with Christ (see Gal. v. 6, compared 
with the parallel passage 2 Cor. v.17). The truth that 
‘without holiness no man shall see God” is in no sort 
superseded. 

What, then, lastly, is the Scriptural idea of the satis- 
faction, without which God could not pardon or restore 
man to His favour? As we have seen already, it is that 
Aying unto sin which the law of holiness required. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews works out this idea. 

IV. Could man, could any human priesthood, thus 
satisfy the law of holiness? The Epistle to the Hebrews 
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plainly declares that it was impossible. And yet it 
must be done on man’s part, for it is man’s side of the 
Covenant. The solution was the death of the God-man. 
But why the death? For three reasons :— 

1. That the dying unto sin, the death of the old 
Adam, might be perfect. 

2. That the Evil One might be vanquished in his own 
realm of death. 

3. That the 4 or soul so poured forth might become 
communicable to us. 

All this (need it be said?) is most mysterious ; but 
such seems to be the teaching of Holy Scripture, and 
especially that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

To that Epistle we turn; and what have we there 
presented to us? We behold the Eternal Son of God, 
made for a brief while lower than the angels, taking 
upon Him our nature, capable of temptation, capable 
of death, that He might, as our High Priest, be the 
“© Mediator” or “ Surety” of a new Covenant between 
God and man (dsadyuns tyyuos, Vil. 225 posorrng, Vill. 6), 
and so expiate or “ make reconciliation for” our sins 
(iAdkoxsobas reg amapriasg, ii. 17). And finally we behold 
Him passing through the Veil of death even unto the 
Mercy-Seat of the Divine Presence, there to claim for us 
the Pardon, with the Security in His hand which rendered 
that pardon possible (ix. 11, 12),—the blood of the 
Cross, whereon the death unto sin had been accom- 
plished for the whole race. 

Such was the Z£xfiation (iiAaowés) which obtained our 
pardon. And what to us was the result? The passage 
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before us tells us plainly,—aiwviav Aurpwow svpcmevos, He 
had obtained eternal redemption for mankind, He had 
made provision once and for ever for mankind’s pardon, 
and redemption from the power of sin. 

And how were we redeemed from the power of sin? 

In two ways :—(1.) The power of the Evil One over 
us was lessened. (2.) Our power to resist the Evil One 
was increased. 

(1.) How did Christ lessen the power which sin had 
over us? If the common enemy of mankind were de- 
feated and crippled by what Christ did, then his power 
over men was lessened for ever after. And this is the 
teaching of St. John’s Gospel :—“ Now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out” (xii. 31) ; “ The prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in Me” (xiv. 31); ‘The 
prince of this world is judged” (xvi. 11); “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world” (33). And this is 
equally the teaching of the second and fifth chapters of 
Hebrews. There we have revealed to us the mys- 
tery of the Agony. We behold Christ entering into the 
closest fellowship with our infirmities, feeling all our sin 
as if it were His own, agonising with temptation, yea 
with the Tempter himself, depending entirely in this con- 
flict on the same source of strength that we have to 
depend on,—prayer (such was the mystery of His xévwor¢!) 
And finally, by His victory, by resisting the Tempter even 
unto death, and through death cleaving a way to life, 
we are taught that He destroyed the ascendency which 
the Tempter had over mankind, thereby delivering those 
whom heretofore the king of terrors had held in thraldom 
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(ii. 14,15). Thus, to one who believes in the personality 
of the Evil One, 4a/f the mystery of redemption is solved. 

(2.) But the other half remains. Not only did Christ 
lessen the power of evil, but He strengthened us by Hes 
death, Wow? St. Paul (as we have seen) explains our 
regeneration by the idea of our rising again with and in 
Christ ; but this is hard to grasp. St. John’s Epistle 
and Apocalypse, as also the Epistle to the Hebrews, ex- 
plain it by saying that we are washed, purged, cleansed, 
by His blood ; but this is metaphorical. Let us turn to 
St. John’s Gospel, and we shall find the sacramental 
efficacy of Christ’s death for our regeneration unfolded 
in a way that we can more readily assimilate. 

The more we meditate on our Lord’s discourses 
there recorded, the more it grows in clearness that our 
Lord regarded His dissolution —the separation of His 
flesh and blood, that is of His body and soul (for blood 
here as ever stands for the life that is in the blood)—as 
needful in order that the latter (the life that was in the 
blood) might pass into us. The /fe that was in the in- 
carnate Christ could not be made communicable to us 
until it had been “ glorified,”—that is, spiritualised by 
passing through the process of death. “ Except a corn 
-of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit” (xii. 24); “ For 
their sakes I sanctify myself” (devote myself to death), 
“that they also might be sanctified” (xvii. 19). And 
again, what but this is the thought whereby He comforts 
His Apostles on the eve of His death ?—the whole bur- 
den of that discourse is that He must ae in order that He 
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may return to them far more effectually. He had been 
with them, He would be zm them (xiv. 17). So St. Paul 
tells us that Christ by dying “ became a /ife-giving spirit ” 
(1 Cor. xv.) 

Remembering, then, that the /ood means the life that 
ts in the blood,’ we begin to see the real meaning of 
those Scriptures that speak, in varying phrase, of our being 
regenerated by the blood of Christ; of the blood of 
Christ (the 4/e of Christ infused into us) “ purging our 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God:” 
St. Paul ventured to say, “Not I, but Chnist liveth in 
me” (Gal. ii. 20). And even so had Christ said that He 
gave his flesh for the 4/e of the world; and that unless 
we drink His blood, we have no /e in us (John vi. 
51, 53). 

Thus, then, did Christ by dying strengthen us to 
resist evil. And we have seen before, how, by His pas- 
sion, He weakened the power of evil over us. In both 
ways, therefore, He made provision by His Death for our 
redemption from sin. 


1 In our Hymns and Devotions we do well to retain the Hebra- 
ism, so hallowed in its associations; but when we are concerned 
with Doctrine we should substitute for the word ‘‘ blood ” the word 


** life” or ‘‘soul” (WB) ). It may seem to some of my readers that 
too much stress has been laid on the Blood of Christ meaning the 
Life or Soul of Christ, —z¢. the vital principle of His Humanity 
(pp. 174, 212, 223). And they may ask, Do not the phrases “ faith 
in His blood,” ‘‘ cleansed by His blood,” simply mean dy As blood- 
shedding, i.e. by His Death? I would reply (1) that the phrase 
‘¢Faith in His Death” never occurs in Scripture ; and (2) that the 
Blood of Christ is uniformly spoken of as a most living thing, now 
communicable to us. 
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V. Lastly, and this last point links together the 
teaching of the whole Bible, as the angels linked together 
“the Song of Moses” and “the Song of the Lamb :”— 
Our blessed Lord in working out this redemption of 
mankind fulfilled all that had been prefigured in the 
sacrificial ritual. But here the theological student must 
be careful. He must remember that sacrificial language 
is only applied 4y way of analogy to the death of Christ.! 
Christ’s death was in itself a Roman military execution. 
His blood was shed not by a priest’s sacrificial knife, but 
by the blade of a soldier’s Az7um. But it is no less true that 
the transcendent mystery of Divine mercy designed from 
the foundation of the world, and consummated in that his- 
toric Death, was the grand original of which all those 
Patriarchal and Levitical sacrifices were the faint copies. 
This, as Bishop Butler admirably points out, is the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews: it does not seek 
to explain Christ’s Death by the aid of those sacrifices, 
but it seeks to explain those sacrifices by the aid of 
Christ’s Death, showing its readers that, as the substance 
had now been revealed, the shadows might well cease. 


1 Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, and two scarce volumes of Sermons 
by Bishop Peter Browne, published in 1749 (to which, in the Re- 
Jlexions on the Atonement, Coleridge seems to have been much in- 
debted), show very clearly that an analogy is involved in all the 
sacrificial phrases that Scripture applies to the work of Christ, illus- 
trating the consequences of the act, rather than the nature of the 
act itself. Analogy, being lodrns rod Aéyou, involves four terms : 
e.g. as the blood of the sin-offering cancelled ceremonial defilement, 
so the death of Christ cancelled sin : therefore by analogy Christ is 
called a ‘‘ sin-offering.” 
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But, with this caution premised, we may adopt the 
analogical language of Scripture, and speak of Christ’s 
transcendent act as in the highest sense of the term a 
sacrifice. And it was this in three ways :— 

(1.) It expiated, or made atonement for, man’s sin ; 
—meaning by this phrase that it rendered it possible 
for God to forgive sin without relaxation of the law of 
holiness. Herein it was prefigured by the sin-offerings of 
the Levitic ritual. 

(2.) It was the crowning act of a life-long obedience, 
an offering in absolute self-surrender of body, soul, and 
spirit unto God; the only jerfect realisation of that 
which the whole burnt-offering of the Patriarchal and of 
the Mosaic dispensation had faintly shadowed forth. 

(3.) It was the inauguration of a New Covenant be- 
tween God and man; whereas there had been an aliena- 
tion of man from God, it made peace and reconciliation. 
It was symbolised, therefore, by the peace-offering, of which 
the offerer, as reconciled to God, always partook; and 
most of all by the Paschal Lamb. “Christ our Passover 
1s sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep the feast.” 

Thus, in all three ways, Christ’s death effected what 
those sacrifices foreshadowed without effecting. 


We will now endeavour to summarise yet more briefly 
the teaching of Scripture as set forth in the last ten pages. 
It may perhaps be most conveniently done in the form 
of question and answer. 

Why was a scheme of redemption needed? To de- 
liver man from the consequences of the Fall. 


sf 
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What were the consequences of the Fall? Aliena- 
tion from God, and bondage to evil. 

Why could not God forgive by a word? It would 
have been a mere relaxation of the law of holiness to 
restore to favour one who was still essentially sinful. 

But why could not God simply destroy man’s sin- 
fulness? Because in so destroying it, man’s freedom 
of will would have been compromised. 

How then could it be done? Only by way of a 
covenant between God and man, involving satisfaction on 
man’s part, and an act of absolution on God’s part. 

Does satisfaction mean the payment of a debt, or the 
suffering of a penalty due from man to God? No; 
such ideas were the after-thoughts of scholastic divines, 
and are not found in Scripture. The pardon was of 
free grace ; and the motive, love, not the requirement of 
compensation, or of punishment. 

What, then, does the word satisfaction mean, when 
used to express that which rendered man’s pardon 
possible? It means the fulfilment of the law of 
holiness. 

Was man able to give this satsfaction? No; there- 
fore the Second Person of the Trinity became one of us, 
and on our part gave it. 

In what way did Christ satisfy the law of holiness ? 

In His /sfe, by exhibiting to man a perfect standard 
of holiness. 

In His death, in three ways chiefly— 

(1.) By dying unto sin on behalf of the whole race, 
whose head and representative He was: 
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(2.) By resisting, even unto death, the Evil One; 
thereby destroying the ascendency which man’s Fall had 
given him over the race: 

(3.) By pouring forth His soul in death, that so it 
might become communicable (as a new principle of life) 
to all who would receive it. 

In what sense was Christ’s death vicarious? It was 
vicarious, inasmuch as He who in His own person had 
no need to die unto sin, died unto sin as Head of a 
race that needed so to die. 

Thus all who are in Christ have in Him their death 
unto sin and their new birth unto holiness. And the 
Gospel is, to all who believe, not merely a doctrine, but 
‘a power of God unto salvation.” 
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APPENDIX, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PART I. FROM THE 
EARLY FATHERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF the‘three arguments for the existence of God mentioned 
in this chapter—the @ Aviort argument, the argument from 
Nature, and the argument from Comscience—the Fathers of 
the Church insist chiefly on the two latter, while the Scho- 
lastic Divines of the middle ages lay most stress on the first. 

1. The following appeal to Natural Theology in Clemens 
Romanus’ Epistle to the Corinthians is an eloquent commen- 
tary on St. Paul’s text that “The invisible things of God 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead.” (Rom. i. 20). 

It is interesting to mark how the Revelation of God’s 
Personality in Christ quickened the interest and delight of the 
early Christians in the study of nature. Clement is showing 
(c. xx.) how the mind of God may be read in Nature :— 


Of obpavol r7 Stocxjoe adroit 
oanrevopevor ev elpivy vrordccovrat 
abrg nyépa re kal vot Tov TeTay- 
peévoy Ur’ abrod Spor diavvovow, 
pendev adNAHAots Eurrodlfovra. Arcos 
Te kal cedivn, adotépwy Te xopol 
Kara Thy Starayhy avrov év ouovole 
dixa wdons wapexBdoews éfeNlo- 
covew Tovds émireraypuévous avrois 
dptopovs. yi Kvopopotoa xara 7d 
Orne avbrod rots lilots Katpots Thy 
wavrdHOn avOpwros Te kal Onpoly 


The Heavens, by His ordi- 
nance, in their peaceful motion 
are subject unto Him. Day and 
night fulfil their appointed course, 
succeeding one another without 
let or hindrance. Sun and moon 
and choirs of stars, according to 
His ordering, lead on their harmo- 
nious dance, never exceeding the 
orbits assigned to them. The teem- 
ing earth, obedient to His will, 
at her appointed seasons yields 
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kal waow Tots ovow én’ abrhy Swots 
dvaré\Xct Tpopip, uh Stxoorarotca 
unde ddrdovoded rt TOv Sedoyparic- 
Hévww bn’ abrod. éBicowr Te dvek- 
iKvlacra Kal veprépwv avexduipynra 
Kpluara Tots avrots cuvéxeTat mpoo- 
Tdypacw. 7d Kiros THs aelpov 
Oardoons xara rhv dSnusovpyiav 
atrot avataiey els Tas cuvaywyas 
ob wapexBalvec Ta mwepirederéva 
avry KNetOpa, ANAG xabws diéragev 
airy, obrws moet. elxev yap, “ ews 
de ftes, cal Ta Kipard cov év col 
cuvrpiBijcera.””  weavds dvOpu- 
wos dméparos cal of per’ adrov 
kéopot rats abrais rayais Tov dec- 
wérou StevOivovrar Kaitpol éapwol 
kal Oepwol kal werorwpwol Kal xet- 
Mepwol év elpivn perarapadidbacw 
@Ajros. dvéuwy cradpol Kara 
Tov Yiov Katpdy Thy Necroupylay 
atriv amrpockémws émriredotow* 
dévaol re xyyal mpds dmrédavow 
kal wyelay Snusoupynbeicar dixa 
EMeclWews wapéxovrat Tovs mpos 
Swijs dvOpwros patois. Td TE 
Adxeora trav Shwy Tas cuvedevoets 
avray év duovola xat eiphyy mo.oiv- 
Tat. Taira wdvra 6 péyas 57- 
faoupyos Kai Seorébrns Tay ardyT wy 
éy elpjvy nal duovolg mxpocératev 
elvat, evepyerav Ta wdvra, bmepeK- 
wepwods 5é nuds Tovs rpoomeder- 
yéras rots olxrippots abrov 5a Tod 
Kuplov nuadv "Inoot Xpicrod, 3 7 
Séfa xal 7 weyadtwovrn els rods 
al@vas Tay aluvwy. daujv. 


1 The reading xplyara is almost untranslatable. 
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abundant food for men and beasts, 
and for all that liveth thereon, 
never varying or changing aught of 
His decrees. The unfathomed 
deep and lower parts of the earth 
are controlled by the same divine 
ordinances.! The volume of the 
trackless ocean, gathered by His 
creative Word into its appointed 
basins, passeth not ‘‘ the bars and 
doors” that close it in, but yieldeth 
obedience to His decree. For He 
said ‘* Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.”’ The ocean, impassable 
by man, and the worlds that lie 
beyond it, are ordered by the same 
directions of the Lord. Spring- 
time and summer, autumn and 
winter, peacefully give way in suc- 
cession one to another. The 
fixed stations of the winds, in 
their due season, unfailingly per- 
form their service. Ever-welling 
fountains, created for health and 
refreshment, without fail yield to 
mankind the life-giving nourish- 
ment of the earth’s breast. The 
smallest of living creatures observe 
the times of pairing in harmony 
and peace. All these things the 
great Creator and Lord of all 
arranged in perfect order, bless- 
ing all with His beneficence, 
and most of all those who have 
recourse to His loving kindness 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
to whom be glory and majesty 
for ever. Amen. 


KAlwara is an 


obvious emendation ; but there is no authority for it. 
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Athanasius, in his Oratio contra Gentes, appeals also to 
the perfect harmony and design displayed in Nature, as a 
proof of the personality of God. He concludes as follows :— 


"Exel ody ovx dragla ddd rdéis 
éorly év TG wavrl, xal ovx duerpla 
GANG cupperpla, Kal ov dxoopla 
G\Aa Kbdcphos, Kal Kédcpov ®wavap- 
pbnos civraiis’ dvdyxn Noylfecdat 
kal NauBdvew Evvocay rot Taira 
cuvayaydvros kal cvoplytavros kal 
cunguwvlay épyagouévou wpds abra 
Acorérov, Kay yap ph tots d¢- 
Oarots dpGrat, GAN’ awd THs TdEews 
Kal cuudwrlas trav évayrlwy, é» 
poe dori roy TovTwy Apxovra kal 


Koophropa Kal Baoidéa. (Cap. 38.) 


Since, therefore, throughout the 
Universe there is arrangement not 
derangement, regularity not ir- 
regularity, order not disorder, and 
in this order a most harmonious 
combination of parts; the concep- 
tion is forced upon us of a Lord 
and Master who designed and 
compacted all this, and who is 
sustaining its harmonious work- 
ing. For though He be invisible, 
yet from the arrangement and 
harmoniousadjustment of opposite 
forces, we may well form an idea 
of Him who is the Supreme 
Governor and Lord of all. 


2. We find a striking appeal to the natural conscience, in 


proof of God’s existence, in Tertullian’s small treatise De 
Testimonio Anime. This treatise 1s simply an enlargement 
of that wonderfully pregnant phrase in his A fologeticus, “Tes- 
timonium animz naturaliter Christiane.” No Christian 
Father felt more intensely the corruption of human nature 
and its need of redemption, therefore his witness to the in- 
effaceable alliance between the human and Divine mind is all 
the more remarkable. The opening is highly characteristic ; 
despising all culture and science, he appeals to a witness 
accessible to all, forcing his barbaric Latin to express his 
eloquent thoughts :— 


Novum testimonium advoco, I summon a new witness, one 


immo omni literatura notius, omni 
doctrina agitatius, omni editione 
vulgatius, toto homine majus, id 
est totum quod est hominis. Con- 
siste in medio, anima: seu divina 


more widely known than any 
book, more discussed than any 
learning, more diffused than any 
publication, greater than the whole 
man, being all that makes him 
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et seterna res es secundum plures 
philosophos, eo magis non men- 
tieris : seu minime divina, quoniam 
quidem mortalis, ut Epicuro soli 
videtur, eo magis mentiri non 
debebis ; seu de ccelo exciperis, seu 
de terra conciperis, seu numeris 
seu atomis concinnaris, seu cum 
corpore incipis, seu post corpus 
induceris, unde unde et quoquo 
modo hominem facis animal ra- 
tionale, sensus et scientize cap- 
acissimum. Sed non eam te 
advoco, quz scholis formata, 
bibliothecis exercitata, academiis 
et porticibus Atticis pasta, sapi- 
entiam ructas. Te simplicem et 
rudem et impolitam et idioticam 
compello, qualem te habent qui 
te solam habent, illam ipsam de 
compito, de trivio, de textrino 
totam. Imperitia tua mihi opus 
est, quoniam aliquantulz peritize 
tuze nemo credit. 


Ea expostulo quz tecum homini 
infers, quz aut ex temetipsd aut 
ex quocunque auctore tuo sentire 
didicisti. Non es, quod sciam, 
Christiana ; fieri, enim, non nasci 
solet Christiana. Tamen nunc 
a te testimonium flagitant Chris- 
tiani, ab extraned adversus tuos, 


man. Stand forth in the midst, O 
Soul ! whether thou be divine and 
eternal, as most think, and there- 
fore the less likely to deceive ; or 
mortal and not divine, as Epi- 
curus alone deems, and so all the 
more in duty bound not to de- 
ceive ; whether thou be received 
from heaven or conceived on 
earth; whether thou consist of 
definite proportions, or of atoms ; 
whether thou art connate with 
the body, or infused after birth ; 
whencesoever and howsoever thou 
makest man to be what he is—a 
reasonable being most-capable of 
understanding and knowledge. 
But the soul I summon is not 
such as hath been formed in the 
schools, disciplined in libraries, 
pampered in the groves and 
porches of Athens, vaunting her 
wisdom. No! in all thy sim- 
plicity I invoke thee, unlettered, 
unpolished, unlearned,—such as 
they havethee who havenought but 
thee, the soul, the whole soul, and 
nothing but the soul—from the 
market cross, from the highway, 
from the weaver’s shop. ’Tis thy 
inexperience I need, since none 
puts faith in thy little experience. 

I demand of thee such truths as 
thou bringest with thyself into 
man, which thou hast learned 
either from thyself or from the 
Author of thy being, whoever He 
be. Thou art not, so far as I 
know, a Christian ; for a Christian 
is not born but must become 
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ut vel tibierubescant, quod nosob such. Yet now Christians re- 
ea oderint et irrideant,quete nunc quire thy testimony, stranger 
conscientia detinent.1 (Cap. 1.) though thou be, against thy own 
friends, that they may blush before 
thee for hating and scorning us for 
those very things which are now 
in the court of conscience rising in 

judgment against thee. 
Tertullian then instances several common exclamations 
used spontaneously, as it were, by all nations, testifying an 
innate belief in God, such as “ Thank God !” “ God grant !” 
“God bless thee!” Then he instances the universal sense 
of responsibility, indicating a consciousness of God and ap- 


prehension of judgment after death. 
Then in the fifth chapter he speaks thus of these revela- 
tions of the religious consciousness :— 


Hec testimonia animz quanto 
vera, tanto simplicia, quanto sim- 
plicia tanto vulgaria, quanto vul- 
garia tanto communia, quanto 
communia tanto naturalia, quanto 
naturalia tanto divina. Non puto 
cuiquam frivola et frigida videri 
posse, si recogitet naturze majes- 
tatem, ex qua censetur auctoritas 
anime. Quantum dederis magis- 
tree, tantum adjudicabis discipulee. 
Magistra natura, anima discipula. 
Quicquid aut illa edocuit aut ista 
perdidicit, a Deo traditum est, 
magistro scilicet ipsius magistree. 
Quid anima possit de principali 
institutore przesumere, in te est 
zestimare de ea que in te est. 
Senti illam que ut sentias efficit. 


The witness thus borne by the 
soul is true and therefore simple, 
simple and therefore common, 
common and therefore natural, 
natural and therefore divine. I 
cannot think any will deem it 
frivolous or uninteresting, when 
he bethinks him of the majesty of 
Nature, and that ’tis from Nature 
that the soul draws her authority. 
Whatever weight be due to the 
preceptress, the same is due to the 
disciple. Nature isthe preceptress, 
the soul is the disciple. Whatever 
the one hath taught or the other 
learned, hath been derived from 
God, who is the Preceptor of the 
Preceptress. What idea the soul 
is able to form of this Sovereign 
Teacher thou mayest judge from 
that soul which is within thee. Re- 
flect on the nature of that which 
gives thee the faculty of reflection. 


1 Detinere and tenere are used for ‘‘ to accuse”’ in Terbdoiien. 
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The treatise concludes by appealing once more to the 
universality of the soul’s witness to God’s existence, arguing, 
as St. Paul argues—“ their conscience also bearing witness” 
—that all are therefore “ without excuse,” and will stand con- 
demned at the last day, “ because that, when they knew God, 
they glorified Him not as God.” 


Omnium gentium unus homo 
nomen est ; una anima, varia vox ; 
unus Spiritus, varius sonus ; propria 
cuique genti loquela, sed loquelz 
materia communis. Deus ubique 
et bonitas Dei ubique ; daemon- 
ium ubique et maledictio dzmonii 
ubique ; judicii divini invocatio 
ubique ; mors ubique, et con- 
scientia mortis ubique, et testi- 
monium ubique. Omnis anima 
suo jure proclamat que nobis nec 
mutire conceditur. Merito igitur 
omnis anima et rea et testis est ; 
in tantum et rea erroris, in quan- 
tum et testis veritatis; et stabit 
ante aulas Dei die judicii nihil 
habens dicere. Deum predicabas, 
et non requirebas ; dzemonia abo- 
minabaris, et illa adorabas ; judi- 
cium Dei appellabas, nec esse 
credebas ; inferna supplicia pre- 
sumebas, et non _ preecavebas ; 
Christianum nomen sapiebas, et 
Christianum persequebaris ! 


All nations call themselves Man; 
the soul is one, though her voice 
may vary ; the breath is one, the 
sound may vary; each nation may 
have its peculiar speech, but the 
matter of their speech is one and 
the same. God is everywhere, 
and God’s goodness everywhere. 
The devil is everywhere, and his 
curse is everywhere. Men appeal to 
the divine judgment everywhere. 
Death is everywhere, and the con- 
sciousness of death is everywhere, 
and the testimony everywhere. 
Every soul has the right to pro- 
claim aloud what we may not 
even mutter. With good reason 
therefore every soul is both culprit 
and witness; as much a culprit 
in respect of error, as a witness in 
respect of truth. The soul will 
stand before God’s tribunal on the 
day of Judgment, and will have 
nothing to reply to the sentence : 
—‘* Thou didst preach God, and 
didst not seek after Him; thou 
didst abominate devils, and didst 
worship them ; thou didst appeal 
to God’s judgment, and hadst no 
belief in it; thou didst assume a 
punishment hereafter, and tookest 
no precautions to avoid it ; thou 
hadst the savour of Christianity, 
and yet didst persecute the Chris- 
tian ! 
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St. Augustine, who had explored all philosophy, finds no 
trustworthy ground for our knowledge of God except His 
self-revelation to the soul, and the direct consciousness of 
God which one who is in communion with Him possesses. 
All who know anything of early Christian literature know 
the beautiful passage in the tenth book of his Confessions, 


beginning with the sixth chapter :— 


Non dubia sed cert conscientia, 
Domine, amo Te. Percussisti 
cor meum verbo tuo, et amavi Te. 
*- *  * Et quid est hoc? 
Interrogavi terram, et dixit, ‘‘ Non 
sum ;” et quecumque in e4dem 
sunt, idem confessa sunt. Inter- 
rogavi mare et abyssos, et reptilia 
animarum vivarum, et, responde- 
runt, ‘‘ Non sumus Deus tuus; 
quere super nos!” Interrogavi 
auras flabiles, et inquit universus 
aér cum incolis suis, ‘‘ FalJlitur 
Anaximenes, non sum Deus.” In- 
terrogavi coelum, solem, lunam, 
stellas ; ‘‘ Neque nos sumus Deus 
quem queris,” inquiunt. Et dixi 
omnibus iis que circumstant fores 
carnis mez, ‘‘ Dixistis mihi de 
Deo meo, quod vos non estis ; 
dicite mihi de illo aliquid.” Et 
exclamaverunt voce magné, ‘‘Ipse 
fecit nos!” 


With a most undoubting and 
certain consciousness, I love Thee, 
Lord! Thou hast smitten my 
heart by Thy Word; and I have 
learned to love Thee. * * * 
And what is God? I asked the 
earth; and it replied, ‘* I am not 
God ;” and whatever is therein 
made the same confession. I 
asked the sea and the abyss, and 
the creeping things therein ; and 
they answered, ‘‘ We are not thy 
God ; seek Him higher.” I 
asked the breezy air, and the 
whole sky with its denizens re- 
plied, ‘‘ Anaximenes is wrong, I 
am not God.” I asked heaven, 
sun, moon, stars ; ‘‘ Nor yet are 
we the God whom thou seekest,”’ 
they made answer. Then I spake 
to all that crowd around the doors 
of sense: ‘‘ Ye have told me con- 
cerning my God that you are not 
He: tell me now what ye can of 
Him.” And they exclaimed with 
a loud voice, “ He created us.” 


Augustine then similarly interrogates his powers of body 


and intellect ; but they give but the same answer, God is 
not in them nor of them. He is no mere conception of man’s 
mind. In his memory, in that wonderful faculty of memory, 
“in the treasure halls and spacious fields of memory,” 
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there it is true he finds Him: but how came His image 
there? Hecannot remember God’s first entrance into his 


memory. 

Cap. xxvi. Ubi ergo Te inveni, 
ut discerem Te? Neque enim 
jam eras in memoria mea prius- 
quam Te discerem. Ubi ergo 
inveni Te, ut discerem Te, nisi in 
Te supra me? Et nusquam lo- 
cus; et recedimus, et accedimus, 
et nusquam locus. Ubique veri- 
tas preesides omnibus consulen- 
tibus Te, simulque respondes omni- 
bus, etiam diversa consulentibus. 
Liquide Tu respondes ; sed non 
liquide omnes audiunt. Omnes, 
unde volunt, consulunt ; sed non 
semper, quod volunt audiunt. 
Optimus minister tuus est, qui 
non magis intuetur hoc a Te 
audire, quod ipse voluerit; sed 
potius hoc velle quod a Te 
audierit. 


Cap. xxvii. Sero Te amavi, 
pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam 
nova; sero Te amavi! Et ecce 
intus eras, et ego foris, et ibi Te 
querebam ; et in ista formosa, 
que fecisti, deformis irruebam. 
Mecum eras, et Tecum non eram. 
Ea me tenebant longe a Te, que, 
si in Te non essent, non essent. 


Where then did I find Thee, 
and so learn toknow Thee? For 
Thou couldest not be in my me- 
mory ere I learned to know Thee. 
Where, then, did I find Thee, 
and so learn to know Thee, un- 
less it were in Thine own self 
aboveand beyond me? Place Thou 
hast none: we recede and we 
approach, but Thou art not here 
nor there. Being the very Truth, 
Thou art everywhere equally pre- 
sent to all who seek counsel of 
Thee, at one and the same mo- 
ment answering all, however di- 
verse the counsel they are seeking. 
Clearly Thou answerest ever, 
though not clearly do all hear. 
All seek counsel accordmg to 
their wishés ; but not always ac- 
cording to their wishes is Thine 
answer. He is Thy best servant, 
who looks—not that Thy answer 
be conformable to his wish; but 
rather that his wish be conform- 
able to Thy answer. 

Ah! all too late have I learned 
to love Thee, Thou who hast 
ever been and wilt ever be loveli- 
ness itself! all too late have I 
loved Thee! Thou wast within 
the while, and I standing with- 
out ; and there, in outside things, 
was I seeking Thee! And upon 
all those gracious things that Thou 
hast made, I was laying my un- 
gracious hands. Thou wast with 
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Vocasti et clamasti, et rupisti 
surditatem meam. Coruscasti, 
splenduisti, et fugasti csecitatem 
meam. Fragrasti, et duxi spiritum, 
et anhelo Tibi. Gustavi, et esurio, 
et sitio. Tetigisti me, et exarsi 
in pacem tuam ! 
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me, and I was not with Thee. 
Things were keeping me away 
from Thee, which, were they not 
in Thee, were not atall. 

Thou hast called and cried 
aloud, and burst open my deaf 
ears! Thou hast poured on me 
Thy splendours, and chased blind- 
ness from my eyes! Thou hast 
breathed forth Thy fragrance; I 
have inhaled it, and pant for 
Thee! I have tasted of Thy 
sweetness, and am hungering and 
thirsting for Thee! Thou hast 
touched me, and inflamed me with 
a fervent desire for Thy peace. 


Thus the enraptured Saint ends where he began: it was 
not he who had found God, but God who had found him :— 


percussisté cor meum | 


And such has ever been the confes- 


sion of God’s saints ; and such must be the only ground of 
that knowledge of God, which is to us eternal life. 
3. Such knowledge of God as we may attain by merely 


intellectual reasoning is worth but little ; least of all perhaps 
that which seems to result from @ fvéoré demonstration. 
For if all demonstration proceed from something going 
before to something following after, how can that which is 


before all else be capable of demonstration ? 
Clement of Alexandria seizes this point, and puts it well 
in a passage quoted and approved by Cudworth and by 


Waterland :— 


Nal pev 6 ducperaxeipicréraros 
wept Qeot Adbyos odrés éorw* eel 
yap adpxh wavrds mpdyparos duc- 
evperos, Tdyrws mov 7 wpwrn Kal 
wpecBurdrn apxh Svodecxros, Hris 
rots A\Nos Aracw airla rot yev- 
écOat kal yevoudvos elva. * * * 


God is the most difficult theme 
of all; because, the principle of 
everything being hard to find 
out, the first and most ancient 
principle of all must needs be 
difficult of proof, being the cause 
to all other things of their being 
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"AN ove Ercoriuy AapBdverac TH 
amodecxriuy’ airy yap éx mpo- 
Tépwv kal yrwpiwrépwv cuvlorarac 
Tov 5é dyevjrou obdey xpotmdpxet. 


made and of their continuance 
when made. But neither can God 
be apprehended by demonstrative 
science ; for such science is from 
things precedent and more know- 
able ; whereas nothing exists be- 
fore that which is self-existent. 


Perhaps the most brilliant effort ever made to prove the 
existence of God by @ prior? demonstration is to be found 
in St. Anselm’s famous Proslogium. The following extracts 
from the third and fourth chapters will give an idea of his 


method :— 


He is undertaking to show Quod Deus non possit cogitaré 
non esse—that God’s non-existence is inconceivable. 


Quod utique sic vere est, ut nec 
cogitari potest non esse. Nam 
potest cogitari esse aliquid quod 
non possit cogitari non esse ; quod 
majus est quam quod non esse 
cogitari potest. Quare si id, quo 
majus nequit cogitari, potest cogi- 
tari non esse ; idipsum quo majus 
cogitari nequit, non est id quo 
majus cogitari nequit : quod con- 
venire non potest. 


Sic ergo vere est aliquid quo 
majus cogitari non potest, ut nec 
cogitari possit non esse: et hoc 
es Tu, Domine Deus noster ! 


Sic ergo vere es, Domine Deus 
meus, ut nec cogitari possis non 
esse ; et merito. Si enim aliqua 
mens possit cogitare aliquid me- 
lius Te, ascenderet creatura super 


Which proposition is indeed so 
true that its negation is inconceiv- 
able. For it is quite conceivable 
that there is something whose non- 
existence is inconceivable, and this 
must be greater than that whose 
non - existence is conceivable. 
Wherefore, if that thing than which 
no greater thing is conceivable, can 
be conceivedas non-existent ; then, 
that very thing than which a 
greater is inconceivable, is not that 
than which a greater is inconceiv- 
able ; which is a contradiction. 

Sotrueisit that there exists some- 
thing than which a greater is in- 
conceivable, that its non-existence 
is inconceivable;: and this thing 
art Thou, O Lord our God! 

So truly therefore dost Thou 
exist, O Lord my God, that Thy 
non-existence is inconceivable ; 
and with good reason; for if a 
man’s mind could conceive aught 
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Creatorem, et judicaret de Crea- 
tore: quod valde est absurdum. 
Et quidem quicquid est aliud 
preter solum Te, potest cogitari 
non esse. Solus igitur verissime 
omnium, et ideo maxime omnium 
habes esse : quia quicquid aliud 
est, non sic vere est, et idcirco 
minus habet esse. 


Cur itaque dixit insipiens in 
corde suo, Non est Deus, cum tam 
in promptu sit rationali menti, Te 
maxime omnium esse? Cur nisi 
quia stultus et insipiens? * * * 


Qui ergo intelligit sic esse 
Deum, nequit Eum non esse cogi- 
tare. Gratias Tibi, bone Domine, 
gratias Tibi: guia quod prius 
credidi Te donante, jam sic intel- 
ligo Te illuminante, ut si Te nolim 
esse credere, non possim non 
intelligere. 
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better than Thou, the creature 
would rise above the Creator and 
judge Him; which is_ utterly 
absurd. And in sooth whatever 
else there be beside Thee, may 
be conceived as non-existent. 
Thou alone, therefore, most truly 
of all, and therefore most of all, 
hast existence : because whatever 
else there is, is not so truly exist- 
ent, and therefore has less the pre- 
rogative of existence. 

Why then hath ‘‘ the fool said in 
his heart, There is no God,” when 
it is so obvious to a rational mind 
that Thou must most of all exist ? 
Simply because he is irrational 
and a ‘‘ fool.” i i 

He therefore who understands 
this necessity of God’s existence, 
cannot conceive His non-exist- 
ence. Thanks be to Thee, good 
Lord, thanks be to Thee! for 
what I formerly believed by Thy 
grace, I now perceive so clearly 
by Thy illumination, that even if 
I were indisposed to believe it, I 
could not fail to perceive it. 


Anselm’s argument was answered by a monk named 


Gaunilo in a tract entitled Liber pro insipienté (A Plea 
for the Fool). He made the obvious objection that the ex- 
istence of the zdea in the mind does not prove the existence 
of the reality outside the mind. As well might we say that 
because we had in our mind an idea of a perfectly delightful 
island, therefore that island existed. 

Anselm replied in his Liber apologeticus contra Gaunt- 
lonem, by drawing a distinction between that which is adso- 
lutely perfect, and that which is perfect of its kind merely. 
The former is solitary and unique, and of the former alone 


o 
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he would predicate necessary existence. 


If Gaunilo’s island 


were not only the most perfect conceivable zs/and, but also 
the most perfect conceivable thing or RSIS) then it would be 


necessarily existent. 


Sed tale est, inquis, ac si quis 
insulam oceani, omnes terras sua 
fertilitate vincentem, que diff- 
cultate—immo impossibilitate — 
inveniendi quod non est, Zerdita 
nominatur, dicat idcirco non posse 
dubitari vere esse in re; quia 
verbis descriptam facile quis intel- 
ligit. Fidens loquor; quia si 
quis invenerit mihi aliquid aut 
reipsa, aut sola cogitatione, ex- 
istens, praeter quo majus cogitari 
non possit, cui aptare valeat con- 
nexionem hujus mez argumenta- 
tionis ; inveniam, et dabo illi per- 
ditam insulam amplius non per- 
dendam. 


But, you say, it would be just 
as reasonable to conceive the idea 
of an island, surpassing all lands 
in fertility, named if you please 
(from the difficulty or rather im- 
possibility of finding what is non- 
existent) ‘ the lost island,” and to 
say, it must indubitably exist in 
reality, because a man easily con- 
ceives the zdea of it when described 
in words. I answer unhesitat- 
ingly ; if a man will find me any- 
thing existing either in fact or in 
thought only, so excellent that 
nothing more excellent is con- 
ceivable, and if he be able to 
apply to it my train of argu- 
ment, then will I discover and 
present to him his ‘‘ lost island,” 
to be lost no more. 


Such is Anselm’s argument. To any clear thinker it must 


be obvious that there is an equivocal use of the word zeces- 
sity or necessary existence. There is no doubt a /ogzcal neces- 
sity which connects together in our minds the dea of God 
and the zdea of absolute existence; but this “necessity” moves 
entirely in the plane of thought, and carries with it no wecesstly 
of there being any corresponding reality external to thought. 
Anselm’s premises move in one plane and his conclusion in 
another, and his argument does not effect a connexion. 
Descartes saw this, and thought he could connect the two 
planes—the plane of ideas and the plane of external exist- 
ence—by the postulate that all clear and distinct conceptions 
are true, and true because they come from God. 4 /fortior:, 
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if an imperfect being have a clear and distinct conception of 
a perfect Being, this idea must come from without—must, in 
short, be put into his mind by that perfect Being. 


Considerans deinde inter diver- 
sas ideas, quas apud se habet, 
unam esse entis summe intelli- 
gentis, summe potentis, et summe 
perfecti, que longe omnium pre- 
cipua est, agnoscit in ipsa exis- 
tentiam, non possibilem et con- 
tingentem tantum, quemadmodum 
in ideis aliarum omnium rerum, 
quas distincte percipit, sed omnino 
necessariam et zternam. Utque 
ex eo quod, exempli causa, per- 
cipiat in idea trianguli necessario 
contineri tres angulos zequales 
esse duobus rectis, plane sibi per- 
suadet triangulum tres angulos 
habere zequales duobus rectis ; ita 
ex eo solo quod percipiat existen- 
tiam necessariam et sternam in 
entis summe perfecti idea con- 
tineri, plane concludere debet, 
ens summe perfectum existere. * 
* * Quia Dei, sive entis summi, 
ideam habemus in nobis, jure 
possumus examinare a quénam 
causa illam habeamus; tantam- 
que in illa immensitatem invenie- 
mus, ut plane ex'eo certi simus, 
non posse illam nobis fuisse in- 
ditam, nisi a re in qua sit revera 
omnium perfectionum comple- 
mentum, hoc est nisi a Deo 
realiter existente. (Principia 
Philosophie, i. 14.) 


When a man considers that 
among his several ideas there is 
the idea of a supremely intelligent, 
supremely powerful, supremely 
perfect Being, excelling all his 
other ideas, he acknowledges 
therein an existence not merely 
possible and contingent (as in his 
ideas of all other things that are 
clear and distinct), but an exist- 
ence necessary and eternal. And 
as in the idea of a triangle, for 
instance, just because he per- 
ceives that it involves the equality 
of the three angles to two right 
angles, he feels at once assured 
that the triangle Aas three angles 
equal to two right angles ;—so, 
just because he perceives that 
necessary and eternal existence 
is involved in the idea of a su- 
premely perfect Being, he ought 
to conclude at once that a su- 
premely perfect Being exists. * 
*: * Because we have within us 
the idea of God, or of a supreme 
Being, we have a right to inquire 
to what cause the idea is trace- 
able; and we shall find therein 
such an immensity as will at once 
assure us that the idea cannot 
possibly be implanted within us 
by any other cause save that 
which is the complement of all 
perfections, namely a really exist- 
ent God. (See also his Diéscours 
dela Methode, pt. 4.) 
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There is surely an element of profound truth in this 
reasoning, and it is deeply instructive to find the dry light of 
Reason thus serving as a candle of the soul (Prov. xx. 27), 
lighting her in her search after God. But oh! how infinitely 
more of conviction and of comfort is there in St. Augustine’s 
“ percussistt cor meum/” Qn this surely, on this knowledge 


derived from communion, must we depend in our time of 
need ! 


CHAPTER ILI. 
ON John x. 30—“’Eyo cat 6 Darhp & éopev”—St. Athanasius 


remarks— 


év rp Evi, rov Thay onpualver év 
3é rq Kal 6 Harn, rdv yervioavra’ 
év 5¢ rG “Ev, riv ulav Oedryra xal 
7d duootc.ov a’roi.—Contra Art- 
anos, iv. 9. 


In the word ‘‘I” Scripture in- 
dicates the Son; in the words 
‘*And the Father,” Him that 
begat ; and in the word ‘‘One” 
(neuter gender), the one Godhead 
and consubstantiality. 


On John xvii. 21, and xiv. 1o—“’Eya é rg Tarpt nat 6 
Ilarhp év éuol—St. Athanasius remarks— 


oftw ydp éore viv, dowep hv del. 
Ei 5¢ ofrw viv éorw, dGorep hy del, 
Sjrov Sre ob wore pev eyevvaro, 
wore 5¢ od° ob5e wore pev dv Oey 
houxla Fv, wore Se éd\dde. GAN’ 
Eorw del Ilarhp, cal Tlds 6 robrov 
Adyos, ovx dvbpare pbvov Adyos, 
ovde Kar’ éxlvoav Tlds 6 Aédyos, 
GAN’ brdpxwy duootaoros TG Tarpl: 
od SC Huds yervnbels, tuets yap 5 
éxeivoy yeybvapev.—Contra Ar. 
iv. 12. 


For He is now as He ever 
was. And if He is nowas He 
ever was, then plainly we must 
not speak of a time when He was 
begotten, and of a time when He 
was not ; nor yet of a time when 
there was silence in God, and of a 
time when He was speaking. But 
there is from all eternity a Father, 
and from all eternity a Son who is 
His Word,—not merely God’s 
Word in name,nor merely His Son 
as so conceived by us; but being 
from all eternity consubstantial 
with the Father; not begotten 
for our sakes, for it is we who 
for His sake have been created. 
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Apollinaris said that Christ’s human nature was as com- 
pletely merged in His Dzvine nature, “as a drop of wine 
would be lost in the ocean :”—Gregory of Nyssa has a pass- 
age so nearly approaching to this heresy that Hooker is 
unwilling to believe that it was really penned by the great 
Cappadocian. See £ccles. Pol. v. 53, § 2; and Greg. Nyss., 
Adv. Apoll. ad Theoph. (ii. 1276, Ed. Migne). 

It may be useful to the student to give the three Creeds 
or Symdéols of the Church in their original language. 

First we have the Symbol called the Apostles’ Creed. 

‘The form most nearly corresponding to that now called 
the Apostles’ Creed was the creed of the Church of Rome; 
though even that creed lacked three clauses ”—(the Descent 
into Hell, the Communion of Saints, and the Life Everlast- 
ing). “And it is an opinion, not without great probability, 
that the reason why it was called the Apostles’ Creed was, 
that the Church of Rome, being the only Church in the 
West which could undeniably claim an Apostle for its 
founder, its see was called the Apostolic See, and hence its 
creed was called the Apostolic Creed.”—Bishop Harold 
Browne on the XX XIX. Articles. 

The earliest appearance of the; Symbolum or Collatio 
Apostolorum in its present form is in the 115th of the Ser- 
mones de Tempore, attributed to St. Augustine, now num- 
bered CCXLI. in the Appendix to his Sermons :— 

‘Credo in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem: Creatorem ceeli et 
terre : Credo et in Jesum Christum Filium ejus unicum Dominum 
nostrum : Qui conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto, natus ex Maria 
virgine : Passus sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus, mortuus et sepultus : 
Descendit ad inferna, tertid die resurrexit a mortuis: Ascendit ad 
coelos, sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris omnipotentis: Inde venturus 
judicare vivos et mortuos : Credo et in Spiritum Sanctum : Sanctam 
Ecclesiam catholicam, Sanctorum communionem: Remissionem 
peccatorum : Carnis resurrectionem : Vitam zternam.” 


Tlioredw els rév Oedv Tlardépa ravroxpdropa roinrhy ovpavot Kal 
iis, xat "Incody Xprordy Tidy adroit rdov povoyery Tov KUpioy judy, 
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Tov oviAnPbérvra éx Ivetuaros ‘Aylou, yerwnbévra éx Maplas rijs rap- 
Gévou, raddvra él Ilovriov ItAdrov, cravpwhévra, Oavdéyra, kal rapévra, 
xareNObvra els d5ou, Ty Tplry qudpe avacrdyra dwd Tdv vexpdy, aven- 
Odvra els rods ovpavovs, kabeSduevov ev 5éEcg Oeod Ilarpds ravrodurduov, 
éxetOev éepxduevov xptvac SGvras kal vexpots. TRicredw els 7d Iveta 7d 
“Aytoy, aylay xaborrxhy éexxrAnclay, aylwy xowwvlay, Apecw auapriap, 
capKds dvdoracw, Sarhv aldmov. "Arp. 


The Creed drawn up at, or soon after, the Council of 
Nicza, was as follows, omitting the clauses within brackets, 
which were added at the Council of Constantinople :— 


Tliorevouev els Eva. Ocdv, Marépa ravroxpdropa, roinrhy obpavod Kal 

vis, (paray re wmdvrwv cal dopdrwv. Kai els va Ktpiov "Inooivy Xpio rov, 
Tov Tidv rod Ocod povoyery, [rdv éx rod Tlarpds yevynbévra rpd wdvrwy 
trav aluvwv'] pws éx puros, Bedv adnOwdv éx Geo’ ddyOuwod. yevynbevra, 
od roindévra, dpoovcrov Tp Ilarpl de’ 05 ra wdvra éyévero, Tov bt hyds 
Tovs avOpwrous, kal 5a Thy juerépay cwrnplay, kareNOdvra éx TeV 
ovpavay, kal capxwOévra [éx IIvedparos aylov cal Maplas rijs rapOévou, | 
kat évavOpwricavra’ [cravpwhévra re Urep Hyd éri Tlovrlov IWcddrov, J 
kal rabévra, [kal rapévra,] Kal dvacrdyra ry Tplry hepa Kard ras 
ypapds* kat dvehObvra els rods ovpdvous, [kal xabefduevov éx dekiav rob 
Ilarpés,] xal mddw épxduevor werd Sots xpivac SGvras Kal vexpods: 
[05 rs Baccdelas ovx Eorat rédos.] Kai els 7rd Hveiua ro &ycov, 
[ro Kuptov, xai ro Swomrowy, To éx Tou Ilarpds éxmopevduevov, 7d adv 
Tarpt xal Tig cvprpockvvotpevor, kal cuvvdckafopevor, Td AadTjoay Sid 
Tav mpopnTev. His ulav ayiav xaBodexhy xal dmrocrodkixhy éxxd\nolar’ 
duodoyotuer év Bdrricua els Adeow apapridv, rpocdoxGpmer dvdoracw 
vexpav kal Surhv rou wéddovros aldvos.] ‘Apjpy. 


The ATHANASIAN Creed is believed by Waterland (Aizs¢. of 
Ath. Creed, Works, vol. iv.) to have been composed by Hilary 
of Arles between the years 420 and 431. He argues that 
the Creed must have been written after the 4fol/inartan 
heresy had risen to a head (A.D. 370), because it is pointedly 
condemned in the 30th verse, and was probably written after 
the publication of St. Augustine’s Books on the Trinity 
(A.D. 416), from similarity of phrases, and the plain assertion 
of the Doctrine of the Spirit’s procession from the Son, which 
St. Augustine’s treatise first incorporated into the Creed of 
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the Western Church. Waterland is equally confident that 
it cannot have been written later than 431, because it con- 
tains no pointed condemnation of Nestorianism (which the 
Council of Ephesus met to consider in A.D. 431); nor of 
Eutychianism (condemned by the Council of Chalcedon 
A.D. 451). Indeed had there been any danger of Eutychian- 
ism when the Creed was written, the 34th and 35th verses 
would have been still more carefully worded. The Creed 
was originally written in Latin. The difficulty which 
modern readers find in what are called (or rather miscalled) ! 
the “ damnatory clauses,” seems to be entirely due to the 
change in the meaning of words, especially “ sa/vus” and 
“servare fidem.” “Salvus” is clearly equivalent to the 
word owfduevos in the New Testament, meaning one who its 
in a present state of salvation—one who has been admitted 
by baptism into the Ark of Christ’s Church. The first verse 
plainly declares that none can be so admitted unless he ac- 
cept the faith of the Church. Clearly “sa/vus” should be 
translated by an adjective not by a participle. “ Servare 
jidem” is no less clearly equivalent to the phrase rnpew rip 
alorw, as used by St. Paul in 2 Tim. iv. 7—“I have lived a 
life consistent with my faith,’—a meaning which 1 Tim. 
v. 8 strongly confirms. 

The Creed is as follows. Ina few places, indicated by 
Italics, a translation still closer to the original than that of 
our Prayer-book will be suggested :— 

I. Quicunque vult salvus esse, | Whoever destreth to be safe, 
ante omnia opus est ut teneat before all things it is necessary 
Catholicam fidem. that he hold the Catholic Faith. 

2. Quam nisi quisque inte- | Which faith except cack one 
gram inviolatamque servaverit, keep in integrity and purity,? 

1 The really ‘‘damnatory clause” of the Creed is the 39th. 

2 From the analogy of 2 Tim. iv. 7, and 1 Tim. v. 8, it would 
seem that ‘‘zutegram inviolatamque,” like ‘‘ servare fidem,” has a 
moral meaning: undefiled by a bad life, See Bishop Cotton’s 
deeply interesting remarks in his Charge of 1863, 

S 
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absque dubio in eternum peri- without doubt he will perish 
bit. everlastingly. : 

This second verse is to show that mere profession is not 
enough: a man’s faith must govern his whole life. “ Each 
one,” clearly means each one who has been baptized. Then 
begins the Creed proper :— 


3. Fides autem Catholica hec Now the Catholic Fatth is 
est, ut Unum Deum in Trinitate, et this: That we worship One God 
Trinitatem in Unitate veneremur. in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity.! 

4. Neque confundentes Per- Neither confounding the Per- 
sonas, neque Substantiam sepa- sons, nor dividing the Substance. 
rantes, 


Thus at the outset the Creed condemns the Sabellians, 
who blended the Three Persons into One Person, and the 
Arians, who denied their consubstantiality, 7¢ duoovoror, The 
next fifteen verses are directed against the Arians, and un- 
fold what is involved in consubstantiality. If the Three 
Persons are of one substance, then each of the great epithets 
which we apply to God may be applied equally to each Per- 


son of the Godhead. 


5. Alia est enim Persona Patris, 
alia Fili, alia Spiritus Sancti : 


6. Sed Patris et Filii, et Spiri- 
tus Sancti una est Divinitas, 
zequalis Gloria, cozterna Ma- 
jestas. 

7. Qualis Pater, talis Filius, 
talis et Spiritus Sanctus. 

8. Increatus Pater, increatus 
Filius, increatus et Spiritus Sanc- 
tus. 

g. Immensus Pater, immensus 
Filius, immensus et Spiritus Sanc- 
tus. 


For there is one Person of the 
Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghost : 

But the Godhead of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, is all one, the Glory equal, 
the Majesty co-eternal. 

Such as the Father is, such is the 
Son, and such is the Holy Ghost. 

The Father uncreate, the Son 
uncreate, and the Holy Ghost 
uncreate. 

The Father infinite, the Son 
infinite, and the Holy Ghost in- 


finite. 


1 See note below on 25th verse. 
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10. AKternus Pater, zternus 
Filius, zternus et Spiritus Sanctus. 

11. Et tamen non tres eterni, 
sed unus zeternus. 

12. Sicut non tres increati, nec 
tres immensi; sed unus increatus, 
et unus immensus. 

13. Similiter, omnipotens Pater, 
omnipotens Filius, omnipotens 
et Spiritus Sanctus : 

14. Et tamen non tres omni- 
potentes, sed unus omnipotens. 

15. Ita Deus Pater, Deus Filius, 
Deus et Spiritus Sanctus : 

16. Et tamen non tres Dii, sed 
unus est Deus. 

17. Ita Dominus Pater, Domi- 
nus Filius, Dominus et Spiritus 
Sanctus : 

18. Et tamennon tres Domini, 
sed unus est Dominus. 

19. Quia sicut singillatim un- 
amquamque Personam et Deum 
et Dominum confiteri Christiana 
veritate compellimur; ita tres 
Deos, aut tres Dominos dicere 
Catholicé Religione prohibemur. 
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The Father eternal, the Son eter- 
nal, and the Holy Ghost eternal. 

And yet they are not three 
eternals, but one eternal. 

As also there are not three un- 
created, nor three szfinite; but one 
uncreated, and one snfinite. 

So likewise the Father is Al- 
mighty, the Son Almighty, and 
the Holy Ghost Almighty : 

And yet they are not three 
Almighties, but one Almighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son 
God, and the Holy Ghost God : 

And yet they are not three Gods, 
but one God. 

So the Father is Lord, the Son 
Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord: 


And yet not three Lords, but 
one Lord. 

For like as we are compelled 
by the Christian verity to acknow- 
ledge every Person by Himself to 
be God and Lord; so are we 
forbidden by the Catholic Re- 
ligion to say there be three Gods 
or three Lords. 


This last verse, which concludes that portion of the Creed 


which is directed against Arianism, is an important safe- 
guard. The previous verses had asserted that each Person 
was essentially God ;: this verse forbids us to suppose that . 
the Godhead is divisible into three parts making up one 
whole.!. We must not use the words “ Jart”’ or “ whole” in 


1St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xi. cap. 24) puts this as simply as 
it is capable of being put :—‘* Cum de stmgudis queeritur, unusquisque 
eorum et Deus et Omnipotens esse respondeatur; cum vero de omni- 
bus simul, non tres Dii, vel tres Omnipotentes, sed unus Deus omni- 
potens.”’ 
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speaking of God. There is but one God. The Father is 
this one God : the Son is this one God: the Holy Ghost is 
this one God. Their unity as regards essence is absolute, 
and this was expressed by the Greek word, époovctor. 

The next four verses are directed against the Sabellians, 
who confounded or merged or blended the Three Persons 
into one Person. They are absolutely one in substance, but 
absolutely distinct as Persons. Verses 20, 21, 22, mark the 
differentia or distinguishing characteristic of each :— 


20. Pater a nullo est factus, nec 
creatus, nec genitus : 

21. Filius a Patre solo est, non 
factus, nec creatus, sed genius. 


22. Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et 
Filio, non factus, nec creatus, nec 
genitus, sed procedens. 


23. Unus ergo Pater, non tres 
Patres; unus Filius, non tres 
Filii ; unus Spiritus Sanctus, non 
tres Spiritus Sancti. 


This last verse may seem 


The Father is made of none, 
neither created nor begotten : 

The Son is of the Father alone, 
not made, nor created, but be- 
gotten. 

The Holy Ghost is of the 
Father and Son, not made, nor 
created, nor begotten, but pro- 
ceeding. 

So there is one Father, not 
three Fathers; one Son, not three 
Sons; one Holy Ghost, not three 
Holy Ghosts. 


to be hardly needed; it was 


inserted in answer to some in the fourth century who spoke 
of all three Persons being se//-existent—which would make 
three Fathers, self-existence being the differentia of the 
Father ; or again, of all being generated one from another— 
which would make three Sons, generation being the azfferen- 
tia of the Son; or again, of all Aroceeding one from another 
—which would make three Spirits, procession being the a@/- 
Serentia of the Spirit. 

24. Et in hac Trinitate nihil And in this Trinity naught is 
prius aut posterius, nihil majus afore or after, zaugh¢ is greater 
aut minus, sed tote tres Personz or less, but the whole three Per- 
cozeternz sibi sunt et cozequales. sons are coeternal and coequal. 

N.B.—This is not to be understood of order or office; but, 
as the Creed explains, of duration and dignity only. 
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25. Ita ut per omnia, sicut jam So that in all respects, as is afore- 
supra dictum est, et Unitas in said, Unity [of Deity] in Trinity 
Trinitate, et Trinitas in Unitate [of Persons], and Trinity [of Per- 
veneranda sit. sons] in Unity [of Deity] is to be 
worshipped.? 

Let him then who wishes to be 
safe, thus think of the Trinity. 


The Creed now states the doctrine of the /#carnation, 
opposing the errors of the Apollinarians chiefly, who denied 
that Christ was perfect man, and complained that the 
Catholics made two Christs by assigning to Him a human 


26. Qui vult ergo salvus esse, 
ita de Trinitate sentiat. 


mind (anima rationalis) as well as a divine spirit. 


27. Sed necessarium est ad 
geternam salutem, ut Incarna- 
tionem quoque Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi fideliter credat. 

28. Est ergo fides recta, ut 
credamus et confiteamur, quia 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus, 
Dei Filius, Deus pariter et Homo 
est ; 

29. Deus est ex substantia 
Patris ante szecula genitus : Homo 
ex substantia Matris in szculo 
natus. 

30. Perfectus Deus, perfectus 
Homo ex animé rationali, et hu- 
man4 carne subsistens. 

31. A®qualis Patri secundum 
Divinitatem : minor Patre secun- 
dum Humanitatem. 


32. Qui licet Deus sit et Homo, 


But it is necessary to eternal 
salvation that he also believe 
rightly the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The right faith then is, that we 
believe and confess that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
God and Man. 


God of the substance of the 
Father, begotten before time was : 
Man of the substance of His 
mother, born in time. 

Perfect God, perfect man, of a 
vational soul and human flesh 
subsisting. 

Equal to the Father as touch- 
ing His Godhead ; and inferior to 
the Father as touching His man- 
hood. 

Who although He be God and 





1 This is Hincmar’s explanation, A.D. 852, carefully guarding us 


against the irrationality of saying ‘‘ three are one,” or “one is three.” 
What is ¢hree in one respect may be one in another, and vice versd ; 
and this is what the Creed asserts : three in Personality, one in Deity. 
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non duo tamen, sed unus est Man, yet He is not two but one 


Christus. 
33. Unus autem, non conver- 
sione Divinitatis in carnem, sed 


Christ. 


One, not by conversion of the 
Godhead into flesh, but by taking 


assumptione HumanitatisinDeum. of the manhood into God. 


N.B.—The Apollinarians, denying that the two natures 
could co-exist in Christ, could only suppose Him to 
become human by some change of the Divine Nature 


taking place. 


34. Unus omnino, non confu- 


One altogether, not by confu- 


sione substantize, sed Unitate Per- sion of substance, but by unity of 


" sone. 


Person. 


NV.B.—The two substances (the Divine and the human) 
remain distinct in Christ, constituting one Person. 


35.. Nam sicut anima rationalis 
et caro unus est Homo; ita 
Deus et Homo unus est Christus: 

36. Qui passus est pro salute 
nostra, descendit ad inferos, tertia 
die resurrexit a mortuis. 

37. Adscendit ad ccelos, sedet 
ad dexteram Patris; inde ven- 
turus judicare vivos et mortuos. 


38. Ad cujus adventum omnes 
homines resurgere habent cum 
corporibus suis, et reddituri sunt 
de factis propriis rationem. 

39. Et qui bona egerunt ibunt 
in vitam zeternam ; qui vero mala, 
in ignem zeternum. 


40. Hoc est Fides Catholica, 
quam nisi quisque fideliter firmi- 
terque crediderit, salvus esse non 
poterit. 


For as the rational soul and 
flesh is one man; so God and 
Man is one Christ. 

Who suffered for our salvation, 
descended into Hades, rose again 
the third day from the dead. 

He ascended into Heaven, He 
sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father ; thence to come to judge 
the quick and dead. 

At whose coming all men ave 
to rise again with their bodies, and 
give account for their own works. 


And they that have done good 
shall go into eternal life; but they 
that have done evil into eternal 
fire. 

This is the Catholic Faith, 
which except each believe faith- 
fully and firmly he cannot be 


safe. 


St. Augustine in his 187th Epistle (called also a Treatise on 
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the Presence of God) has occasion to state very carefully the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the Divinity and Humanity of 
Christ. The occasion was this: his friend Dardanus had | 
asked him to explain our Lord’s words to the thief—“ This 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” Augustine replies by 
premising the Church’s doctrine of the Incarnation. Christ’s 
humanity was perfect, consisting of dody and sou/: and by 
the human soul of Christ we mean, not merely a physical or 
animal soul (as the Apollinarians taught), but a reasonable 
or rational soul also, meaning what we call the mind. Augus- 
tine then points out that after death Christ’s human body 
went to the grave, and His soul descended into Hades. 
And if we suppose that, in His words to the thief, Christ 
was speaking of His human mature, we must understand 
“‘ Paradise” to be included in “ Hades.” But he goes on to 
say that it is much simpler to suppose Christ to mean that 
in His Divine nature, as God, He would be with the thief in 
Paradise. 


Est autem sensus multo expe- 
ditior, et ab his omnibus ambigui- 
tatibus liber, si non secundum id 
quod homo erat, sed secundum 
id quod Deus erat, Christus dixisse 
accipiatur, Hodie mecum eris in 
Paradiso. Homo quippe Christus 
illo die secundum carnem in sepul- 
cro, secundum animam in inferno 
futurus erat. Deus vero idem ipse 
Christus ubique semper est. * * * 
Ubicunque ergo sit Paradisus, 
quisquis beatorum ibi est, cum 
Illo ibi est, qui ubique est (cap. 
iii.) 


It is a far simpler interpretation, 
and one free from all these ambi- 
guities, to understand that Christ 
was speaking of Himself, not in 
His Human, but in His Divine 
nature, when He said, “To-day 
thou shalt be with Me in Para- 
dise.” For the Man Christ was 
that day passing as to His flesh 
into the sepulchre, as to His Soul 
into Hades. But He, the same 
Christ, as God is present every- 
where at all times * * * 
Wherever therefore Paradise 
may be, and whatever saints be 
therein, there with Him must they 
be Who is everywhere. 


St. Augustine then proceeds to explain the doctrine which 
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afterwards came to be called the “communication of pro- 
perties”” (communicatio tdiomatum, weptxopyois txocrdcew). 
Without such a doctrine it would be impossible to under- 
stand how God the Son (who as God is tmfassible) could be 
said to suffer and die. The doctrine of the communication (or 
interchange) of Jveferties explains it; for as the properties of 
the human nature may be attributed to the eternal Son of 
God, so those actions or passions which proceeded from those 
properties may be also attributed to the eternal Son of God. 
Wherefore as God the Son is truly man, and as man 
truly passible and mortal, so God the Son did truly suffer 
and did truly die. We must keep the questions distinct and 
separate, Who suffered and How, or in what did He suffer ? 
We may answer, “God the Son truly suffered, but He suf- 
fered in His human nature only, not in His divine.” St. 


Augustine continues :— 


Cum enim sit Christus Deus 
et homo; Deus utique unde dicit, 
Ego ec Pater unum sumus ; homo 
autem unde dicit, Pater major me 
est ; idemque Filius Dei unigeni- 
tus a Patre, et filius hominis ex 
semine David secundum carnem : 
utrumque in illo observandum est 
cum loquitur, vel cum de illo 
Scriptura loquitur, et quid secun- 
dum quid dicatur intuendum. 
Nam sicut unus homo est anima 
rationalis et caro, sic et unus 
Christus est Verbum et homo. 
Proinde quod ad Verbum attinet, 
creator est Christus ; Omnia enim 
per tpsum facta sunt: quod vero 
ad hominem, creatus est Christus ; 
factus est enim ex semine David 
secundum carnem, et in simtilitu- 
dinem hominum factus. Item 


Christ being God and Man ;— 
as God, able to say, ‘‘I and my 
Father are one;” as Man, able 
to say, ‘‘My Father is greater 
than I ;””—and being equally the 
Son of God only-begotten of the 
Father, and the Son of man of 
the seed of David according to the 
flesh: both points in Him de- 
mand attention, when He speaks 
or when Scripture speaks of Him ; 
and we have to consider what is 
said of Him, and ¢o which nature 
it is to be referred. For as reason- 
able soul and flesh make up one 
man, so Word.and Man is one 
Christ. In His character as the 
Word, Christ is Creator ; for “‘ al? 
things were made by Him” we 
read. But in His character as 
Man, Christ is created; for we 
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quia in homine duo sunt, anima 
et caro ; secundum animam f25- 
ts fuit usgue ad mortem, secun- 
dum carnem passus est mortem. 


Nec tamen cum Filium Dei 
Christum dicimus, hominem sepa- 
ramus ; aut cum eundem Christum 
Filium Hominis dicimus, separa- 
mus Deum. Secundum hominem 
namque in terra erat, non in czlo 
ubi nunc est, quando dicebat, 
Nemo ascendit in calum, nisi qui 
de calo descendit, Filius hominis 
gus est in celo: quamvis secun- 
dum id quod Filius Dei erat, esset 
in czelo ; secundum id vero quod 
Filius Hominis erat, adhuc esset in 
terra, nondumque ascendisset in 
celum. Similiter cum secundum 
id quod Filius Dei est, sit Dominus 
glorize ; secundum id autem quod 
est Filius Hominis, crucifixus est ; 
ait tamen Apostolus, Si enim 


cognovissent nunquam Dominum 


gloriacrucifixissent, Ac perhocet 
Filius Hominis secundum Deum 
erat in czelo, et Filius Deisecundum 
hominem crucifigebatur in terra. 
Sicut ergo potuit recte dici Domi- 
nus gloriz crucifixus, cum ad solam 
carnem illa passio pertineret ; ita 
recte dici potuit, odie mecum 
erts in Paradiso, cum juxta hu- 
manam humilitatem, per carnem 
in sepulcro, per animam in inferno 


read ‘‘ He was made of the seed 
of David after the flesh;” and 
again, ‘‘ He was made.in likeness 
of men.” Again, as there are 
in man two things, soul and flesh, 
according to the soul He was 
‘* sorrowful unto death ;” accord- 
ing to the flesh He suffered 
death. 

When, however, we speak of 
Christ as the Son of God, we 
do not separate Him from His 
humanity ; nor when we speak of 
the same Lord Christ as the Son 
of Man, do we separate Him 
from His Divinity. For as Man 
He was on the earth, and not in 
Heaven where He now is, when 
He said, ‘‘No man hath ascended 
up to Heaven but He that came 
down from Heaven, even the Son 
of man which is in Heaven.” 
Albeit, it was rather as the Son 
of God that He was in Heaven ; 
and as the Son of Man He was 
still on earth, and had not yet 
ascended into Heaven. Similarly, 
as the Son of God, He is the 
Lord of glory; as the Son of 
Man He was crucified ; and yet 
the Apostle says, ‘‘For if they 
had known it they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory” (1 
Cor. ii 8). And, by parity of 
reason, the Son of Man was, as 
God, in Heaven ; and the Son of 
God was, as Man, crucified on 
earth. Therefore, as it might be 
truly said that the Lord of glory 
was crucifed, although that pas- 
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illo die futurus esset ; juxta divi- sion affected his flesh alone; so 

nam vero immutabilitatem nun- it might also be truly said, ‘* Zo- 

quam de Paradiso, quia ubique day shalt thou be with Me in 

est semper, recessisset. Paradise,” for although in respect 
of His humiliation as man He 
was passing in His flesh into the 
sepulchre, and in His soul into 
Hades ; yet in respect of His in- 
defeasible Divinity, He had never 
been absent from Paradise, being 
always everywhere. 


Then St. Augustine cautions his friend against conceiving 
that Christ in His human nature can be diffused every- 
where. “Cavendum est enim ne ita divinitatem astruamus 
hominis, ut veritatem corporis auferamus.” We must be- 
ware of so merging the humanity in the divinity as to com- 
promise the verity of His Body. In His divine nature He is 
always present with us; in His human nature He is absent 
from us, and will be absent until He come again in like 
manner as He went. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘IT may assist the student, if we endeavour, in this Appendix, 
to sum up the teaching of divines on the subject of the effi- 
cacy of Christ’s death (Soteriology, as it has been called) 
broadly and generally under three heads—the Patristic view, 
the Scholastic view, the Calvinistic view. All sweeping 
generalisations involve error; and this generalisation must 
not be rigorously pressed ; but the following may perhaps 
be taken as an approximately correct description of the three 
doctrines :— 

1. The Fathers of the Church, Greek and Latin, taking 
St. Athanasius and St. Augustine as their best exponents, 
view the redeeming work of Christ in close connexion with 
the doctrine of His Person, as a regeneration of our fallen 
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nature, by virtue of our mystical union with Him. For in 
Him our sinful nature ded and rose again. We will call this 
the “ Athanasian ” or “ Patristic” view. 

2. The Schoolmen, of whom St. Anselm may serve as ex- 
ponent—for though some prefer to call him the last of the 
Fathers, yet his organ of thought was so distinctly Aristo- 
telian, that he is better characterised as the first of the 
Schoolmen—regard our Lord’s death as a satisfaction of 
divine justice by payment of a debt. We will call this the 
“ Anselmic” or “ Scholastic ” view. 

3. The Reformers, of whom we may take Calvin as ex- 
ponent—for his clear and incisive intellect gave a definition 
to all that passed through his mind, which made his writings 
fascinatingly convenient in controversy—see in Christ’s suf- 
ferings and death a jena vicaria appeasing the Father’s 
wrath : Christ, according to this view, was punished in our 
stead. We shall call it, for shortness’ sake, ene ‘ Calvinistic” 
or “modern” view. 

Thus it will be seen that the Patristic view looks mainly 
to the effeet of Christ’s death om us, whereas the Anselmic 
and Calvinistic views lay their chief stress on its effect on 
God. ) 

For three centuries the third view has been the popu- 
lar view in England, though not without protest. Grotius’ 
early work against Socinus (de Sattsfactione Christ:) helped 
to fix it in our theology, even Hammond, Outram, and 
Bishop Pearson embracing it; and so largely has it been 
adopted, that it has come to be viewed as the orthodox 
view of the English Church, although it has no place in our 
Prayer-book, and although even those who adopt it (as Dr. 
Shedd in his History of Doctrine) are fain to acknowledge 
that it has never received the stamp of Catholic truth, and 
although it must be manifest to the unbiassed student of 
Scripture that the Patristic view is far more in harmony with 
the teaching of Revelation. 
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Believing that the conscience of the Church of our age is 
growing more and more dissatisfied with it, and that few 
will rest content with the views offered instead by some who 
have rebelled against the Calvinistic doctrine—I mean those 
who range themselves under the honoured names of Maurice, 
Robertson, and McLeod Campbell,—and believing that here, 
as in so many other departments of theology, our deepest 
thinkers are more and more reverting to the more scriptural 
teaching of the early Fathers,—I will, to the best of my 
ability and space, endeavour to present the Patristic view of 
the Atonement in a few carefully chosen extracts. 

The Afostolic Fathers speak of the death of Christ devo- 
tionally rather than theologically, and in the language of 
Scripture rather than in dogmatic terms. We may there- 
fore pass rapidly over all who preceded Irenzus, only 
pausing to notice what is most characteristic. 

CLEMENS ROMANUS, near the beginning of his Epistle’ to 
the Corinthians, speaking of repentance, urges as the strongest 
motive, the fact that the blood of Christ Jrocured for us the 
grace of repentance ;,—thus in the earliest of all the Fathers 
we see that regeneration (and the grace of repentance as the 


first stage in regeneration) is in their view one chief result 


of Christ’s work on the Cross : 


"Areviowunev els 7d alua rot 
Xpuwrob, cal wer, ws Errw thysov 
7H Oep xal warpl avrod 8 re 5a 
thy tyerépay aowrnplay éxxviev 
wavTl TO xbopuy petavolas xdpw 
triveyxev.— Cap. 7. 


Let us look stedfastly to the 
Blood of Christ, and behold how 
precious it is to His God and 
.Father,—that blood which, shed 
for the sake of our salvation, won 
(or recovered)? for the whole 
world the grace of repentance. 





1 Only one of the two Epistles that bear his name can be con- 


sidered genuine. 


3 The idea of trhveyxev, according to Professor Lightfoot, is that 
Christ recovered for us a lost grace. 
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On this passage Bishop Bull remarks :—“ Digna mihi 
semper visa sunt hec verba, que aureis literis exarentur, 
atque a verz theologiz studiosis zternz memorize manden- 
tur; utpote quz maxime genuinam satisfactionis Christi 
notionem ab apostolorum cupptory (the privileged companion 
of the Apostles), explicatam contineant. .. . . Duo tantum 
inde colligo: 1. Satisfactionem Christi neminem ipso facto 
liberare, sed illud tantum efficere, ut quivis sub conditione 
et lege pcenitentiz a peccati reatu liberari possit ; 2. Non 
obstante satisfactione Christi, gratiz et misericordiz Dei 
deputandum esse quod homini peccatori pcenitentiz copiam 
largiatur, et de peccatis pcenitentiam agentem remissione 
peccatorum beare velit.”—Respons. ad Animadv. vii. 

To the same effect are the weighty words of Bishop But- 
ler :— The doctrine of the Gospel appears to be, not only 
that Christ saught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered 
it of the efficacy which it is, by what He did and suffered for 
us : that He obtained for us the benefit of having our repent- 
ance accepted unto eternal life.”— Aa. ii. v. 6. 

Butler must have had the peravolas ydpw of Clement in his 
mind ! 

Again, towards the close of the Epistle (cap. 49), in a 
passage on the power of love, Clement shows how the love 
of the Redeemer perfected (i.e. regenerated) us at the cost of 
His own life :— 


"Evy ry dydry éredewdOnoay 
awdyres ol éxXexrol rol Geod: dlxa 
dydwrns ovdev evdpecrév éorw TH 
Beg: é&v dydry mrpoceddBero Huds 
6 Seomérns’ dia Thy aydwny, hv 
foxev wpds hyds, 7d alua avrov 
ESwxev rep judy ’Incois Xpwros 
6 Kvpios tyudy év Oedhpare Geo, 
Kal thy odpxa Umrep ris capKds 
nav Kal rhvy yuxhv trép trav 
YUXGV UV. 


In love all the elect of God 
were perfected. Without love 
nothing is well-pleasing to God. 
In love the Lord took us to 
Himself. Because of the love 
He bore us, Jesus Christ our 
Lord gave His blood for us 
according to God’s Will, and 
His flesh for our flesh, and His 
soul for our souls. 
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Most striking was the reply of the holy martyr IGNATIUS 
to the Emperor Trajan, when the emperor asked him ¢o 
whom he proposed to sacrifice himself :— 


kal 6 Bacidevs* rive 5¢ crevdecs 
éaurov xarabicat; ri éwi ITlov- 
tlov cravpwOévre IItkdrov; Nal, 
ono 6 péyas 'Tyvdrios, re Thy 
duapriay dvacraupwoavrt Kal Tov 
etperhy abris SidBorov xadeddyre 
kal wacav did Tov cravpot rh 
éxelvou divayw KxarapyjoavrTt.— 
Mart. S. Ign. vi. 


The Emperor asked: ‘To 
whom art thou hastening to sacri- 
fice thyself? To Aim who was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate?” 
‘‘ Yea verily,” said the great Igna- 
tius, ‘‘to Him who crucified sin, 
and defeated sin’s inventor, the 
Devil, destroying the tyrant’s 
power through His cross.” 


Very prominent all through Patristic allusions to the 


Cross of Christ is this idea of the defeat and enfeeblement 
of the Evil One thereby accomplished, based on Heb. ii. 14, 
and Col. ii. 15. 


JUSTIN MARTYR in his Dialogue with the Jew (cap. 94), 
commenting on the expression (in Gal. iii. 13) that Christ 
‘was made a curse for us,” expressly guards his reader from 
supposing for one moment that it was ¢he Father who laid 


the curse upon Him. 


It was the wicked Jews of whom He 


was accursed, the Father permitting it as necessary to the 


working out of our salvation. 


"Ev 7@ véum xardpa xetrat kara 
TaY ocTavpoupévwy dvOpwruv’ ovK 
ére 6¢ wal xara rot Xpiorod rod 
Qeot xardpa xetrat, dv ob oweer 
wdyras rols xardpas diva mpdtay- 
Tas. 
And again (cap. 96)— 

Kal yap 7rd elpnudvov dv re 
vou, 8re 'Emixardparos was 6 
Kpeuduevos éwl Evdov, ob~X ws TOU 
Ocod xarapwudvou rovrou roi éa- 
Taupwydevou, Huwy Tovot rny érrlda 
éxxexpapévny ard tov cravpwh- 


In the Lawa curse is laid on all 
crucified men; but we must not 
go on to say that God’s curse was. 
laid on Christ, by whom God 
saveth all whose deeds deserve a 
curse, 


For those words of the Law, 
‘* Cursed is every one who hangeth 
upon a tree,” tend to brace our 
faith in Christ crucified, not as 
meaning thatjGod curseth our cru- 
cified Lord, but rather as imply- 
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ros Xpwrov, add’ ws mpoeurdyros 
rot Oeod 7d bd’ buy wdyrwv Kal 
Trav duolwy wdytwv, wh émora- 
pévew Totrov elvat rov wpd wdyTwr 
byra xal alidviov rod Oeod lepéa 
kal Baoirtéa xal Xpiordv péddovra, 
ylvecOar. “Owep wal 8yer ldeiv 
uw ort ywhpevov’ dels yap év 
rats guvayuryais tw Karapacbe 
wrdvrwv ruv an’ éxelvou yevouéevwv 
Xpurridvaw. 


ing that God predicted what you 
Jews and the like of you are now 
doing, not understanding that 
this crucified One is the eternally 
pre-existent One, the everlasting 
Priest of God, destined to be our 
King and Messiah. And that 
you are visibly fulfilling this 
Scripture is plain; for you are 
cursing in your synagogues all 
who take the name of Christian 
from Him. ~ 


So Tertullian (Adv. Fud. x.) explains the curse as laid on 
Christ dy men, quoting Ps. xxx. 12, lxix. 7. 
This is an important contribution to the right interpreta- 


tion of a passage which is apt to be misapprehended, as 
Luther’s comment on Gal. iii. 13—in painful contrast with 
Justin’s and Tertullian’s—shows. (See p. 194.) 

In the anonymous letter to Diognetus—one of the most 
precious legacies of the first age—we find a passage (c. 8, 9) 
showing clearly how utterly opposed to the instinct of the early 
Church (as to Holy Scripture) is the Calvinistic idea of the 
mercy of the Son prevailing over the wrath of the Father 
—as if there could be any diversity of will between the 
First and Second Persons of the Blessed Trinity ! 

Speaking of the lovingkindness of God the Father towards 
man, he says :— 


"AAN’ obros hv ev del rotolros God was ever, and is, and will 


Kal €ort nal Eorat, xpnords xal 
dyabds cal ddpynros cai addnOrs° 
kai pbvos dyabbs écrw’ évvojoas 
dé weydAnv Kal Eppacroy evvo.ay, 
hw éxowdcaro pévy ro wadl. "Ey 
Saw pev odv Karetxev ev pvaornply 
Kal dcerhpet rhv copy avrod Bov- 
Ajv, dpwedety nuwy kal ddpovrisrety 
€d6xeu* 


be ever such—merciful and good 
and dispassionate and true; there 
is indeed none good but He. And 
He it was who conceived a great 
and ineffable conception, which 
He communicated to His Son 
alone (the scheme of redemption). 
While He kept it a mystery and 
was maturing His all-wise coun- 
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sel, it seemed as though He was 

taking no care or thought of man. 

But when He revealed through 

éwel 5@ dwrexd\vpe 8d rod His beloved Son and manifested 

dyarnrot maids xal épavépwoe what He had prepared from the 

Ta €& apxifjs iyroacuéva, wdv@’ very beginning, then He bestowed 

dua wapéoxev jyiv, cal weracxew itall upon us, that we should share 

Tay evepyeciav avrov Kal ldetv xat His blessings, and see them, and 
TOC al. work them out. 


The purpose of His delay was to make it clear to us that 


of our own power we could not possibly enter the kingdom of 
God, and could only be empowered to do so of God. But in 


the fulness of time the lovingkindness of God appeared :— 


ovx éulonoey Huds ovde dwwcaro 
ovde eéuynoudxynoev, GN’ éwaxpo- 
Bipnoev, qwérxero, abros Tas Hue- 
répas apaprlas dvedétaro, avrés 
rov Wrov vidv dwédoro NUrpor tarép 
hutav, tov Eyov bréep Tov dvduwy, 
Tov dxaxoy trép Tov Kaxwy, Tov 
Slxacov tréep Trav ddlkwy, Tov ApOap- 
Tov vrép ruv Pbapruv, Tov d0dva- 
Tov urép Tay Ovnray. Tl yap dd\Xo 
Tas apuaprlas nuwy 7dvyibn Ka- 
AOpar  éxelvou Sixatocvvn; ev 
tle SixacwOjvae Svvardv rods dvd- 
| pous Tuas xal doeBeis A éy pbvy ry 
vig rot Qeod; “Q ris yduxelas 
dvradd\ayijs, © ris dvettxvidorou 
Snmoupylas, ® tw dwrpodsoxjrwy 
evepyeoiav’® va dvoula wey rodNwy 
év ducal évl xpuBy Stxasoctyn 5é 
£vds TodXovs dvdpous SiKxasboy. 


He neither disdained nor re- 
pulsed us, nor thought of our ill- 
deserts, but was long-suffering 
and forbearing, and Himself 
undertook the responsibility of 
our sins, Himself gave His own 
Son as an atonement for us, the 
Holy One for the wicked, the in- 
nocent for the guilty, the just for 
the unjust, the incorruptible for 
the corruptible, the immortal for 
the mortal. For what else could 
cover (a Hebraism for expzate) 
our sins but His righteousness ? 
In whom could we wicked and 
impious men be justified, save in 
the Son of God alone? O sweet 


‘exchange! O unsearchable opera- 


tion! O unexpected blessing ! 
that the wickedness of many 
should be covered by the One 
righteous, and the righteousness 
of the One should justify many 
unrighteous ! - 


1 So Schicunaer explains the word dvadéxecOat as equivakat to 
éyyvao6at, ‘*spondere se pro altero soluturum.”’ 
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It is a conspicuous instance of the force of prepossession 
that some have quoted these last words in support of the 
Calvinistic view of the Atonement. 

To an impartial reader it must lg clear that the Epistle is 
simply speaking of the amazing love of the Father who gave 
His own Son to become a child of man in order that we might 
thereby become children of God :—the just 02 dehalf of (not 
instead of) the unjust—and that ‘his is the “exchange” 
alluded to. It cannot be too carefully remembered that in 
the Scripture phrase trép quar the idea of substitution is not 
necessarily implied, but that it often simply means “ for the 
sake of,” or “in behalf of” us. When Howard entered 
Newgate and spent long hours in endeavouring to reform 
the prisoners, his self-devotion and sacrifice of health was 
‘in behalf of” (iwép) the prisoners, but this does not mean 
that he took on himself their punishment. In Matt. xx. 28, 
dyrt is simply the preposition of fvice, as in xvii. 27. 

Waiving the question of the truth of the doctrine, an 
unbiassed reader must see that at any rate there is no trace 
of it in this passage. 

There is an exquisitely beautiful passage in this same 
epistle to Diognetus, illustrating what has been said in the 
third chapter of Part I. p. 51, on the xévwors necessarily in- 
volved in the limitations under which man’s salvation was 
to be accomplished. God would not redeem man by a 
mere act of power (so compromising man’s free agency), but 
rather by persuasion :— 


Totroy mpds atrov’s dwéorevkev, | Him God sent to mankind: 


dpd ye, ws dvOpwruv dy ris Noyl- 
gatro, él rupavvlde cai db8y xal 
karam\hter; ov pevoiv, adr’ éy 
ércecxelg, mpatrnrt. ‘Qs Bacireds 
wéurwv vidv Bactéa Erepper, ws 
Ocdv Ereupev, ws wpds dvOpurrous 
érepwev, ws cwlov breupev’ ws 
welOwy, ot Brasbuevos’ Bla yap ov 


but how? as, humanly speaking, 
might have seemed likely, as a 
conqueror, striking fear and dis- 
may into all? No truly, but in 
mercy and mildness. As a King 
might send his royal Son, He 
sent Him. As God, He sent Him ; 
as unto men He sent Him; as 


T 
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a ee 
mpbcerrt TH OegG. reuyev ws a Saviour He sent Him 3 as 
Kahiy, ob diwwxdv’ Ereupev ws dya- persuading, not as forcing; for 
wav, od xplvwy.—Cap., 7. mere force belongeth not to God. 
He sent Him as calling, not pro- 
secuting ; as loving, not judging. 


We now come to the doctrine of IRENZUS on the subject 
of man’s redemption, as contained in the fifth book adv. 
Flereses. We shall find that those pregnant words of the 
last extract “ws welOwy ob Biafsuevos” contain the germ of all . 
that Irenzeus has to tell us. As his views were most influ- 
ential in forming the opinions of the great Fathers who fol- 
lowed him, it is important to grasp firmly his leading thought, 
which may be thus stated :— 

The two parties in this scheme of redemption were—not 
the First and Second Persons of the Trinity ; such an idea 
never entered the mind of the early Church—but God, on 
one side, the Triune God, and on the other side, fallen man 
and the kingdom of Evil (the Apostasy, as he calls it, mean- 
ing by the term, sometimes the apostate angels, sometimes 
the apostate angels and mankind viewed as rebels to God. 
His one idea of the purpose of redemption is ¢he restoration 
of man’s fallen nature, not by force, but by moral means. 
And the method was the /ucarnation. 

The first chapter of the Fifth Book has often been quoted 
alone ; and so misunderstood to mean that God by a ransom 
persuaded the Evil One to surrender his captive. No one 
who reads the whole Book could for one moment suppose 
that this was his meaning: it would be the very dualism 
of the Gnostic heresy against which he is writing. The. 
true meaning of the phrase “ secundum suadelam”’ will best 
appear from the sequel. The original Greek being lost, we 
can only give the ancient verbal translations made soon 
after Irenzeus’s death.!| The Book begins by answering the 


1 Tertullian quotes this Latin translation, showing how early it was 
made. 
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question, put in later years by Anselm, Cur Deus Homo? 
Why was the Incarnation necessary ? 


Non enim aliter nos discere 
poteramus que sunt Dei, nisi 
Magister noster, Verbum existens, 
Homo factus fuisset. Neque enim 
alius poterat enarrare nobis quz 
sunt Patris, nisi proprium ipsius 
Verbum. ‘‘Quis enim” alius 
**cognovit sensum Domini? aut 
quis ” alius ‘‘ ejus consiliarius fac- 
tus est ?”’ 

Neque rursus nos aliter discere 
poteramus, nisi Magistrum nos- 
trum videntes et per auditum nos- 
trum vocem Ejus percipientes : 
uti imitatores quidem operum, 
factores autem sermonum Ejus 
facti, communionem habeamus 
cum Ipso; a perfecto et Eo qui 
est anteomnem conditionem,! aug- 
mentum accipientes. Qui nunc 
nuper facti sumus, a solo optimo 
et bono et ab Eo qui habet 
donationem incorruptibilitatis, in 
eam quz estad Eum similitudinem 
facti, preedestinati quidem ut esse- 
mus, qui nondum eramus, secun- 
dum prescientiam Patris, facti 
autem initium facture, accepimus 
in precognitis temporibus secun- 
dum ministrationem Verbi, qui est 
perfectus in omnibus ; quoniam 
Verbum potens et homo verus, 
sanguine suo rationabiliter redi- 
mens nos, redemptionem semetip- 


In no other way could we have 
learned the things of God, had 
not our Master, existing pre- 
viously as the Word, been made 
man, For none other could have 
declared to us the truths of the 
Father, except the Father’s own 
Word. For who else knew the 
mind of the Lord? Or who else 
has been His counsellor ? 

Nor again in any other way 
could we have learned except by 
seeing our Master with our eyes 
and hearing His voice with our 
ears: that so we might become 
imitators of His acts and doers of 
His words, and so have fellow- 
ship with Him, receiving of the 
fulness of Him who is perfect 
and the first born of every crea- 
ture.1 All this we have in these 
latter days been made, by Him 
who only is supremely good and 
who can confer immortality; being 
conformed to His likeness, and 
predestined to become what we 
never were before, according to 
the foreknowledge of the Father, 
a first fruits of His workmanship, 
we have received all this at the 
foreordained season, according to 
the dispensation of the Word, 
who is perfect in all things. 
For He, being the mighty Word 


1 Conditio is used in this bald Latin for xrlots: mpwréroxos rdons 


xrloews, Col. i. 15. 
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sum dedit pro his qui in captivi- 
tatem ducti sunt. Et quoniam 
injuste dominabatur nobis apos- 
tasia, et quum natura essemus 
Dei omnipotentis, alienavit nos 
contra naturam, suos proprios 
faciens discipulos ; potens in omni- 
bus Dei Verbum, et non deficiens 
in sua justitia, justé etiam adver- 
sus ipsam conversus est aposta- 
slam, ea quze sunt sua redimens 
ab ea: non cum vi, quemadmodum 
illa initio dominabatur nostri, ea 
quz non erant sua insatiabiliter 
rapiens ; sed secundum suadelam, 
quemadmodum decebat Deum 
suadentem, et non vim inferen- 
tem, accipere que vellet, ut neque 
quod est justum confringeretur, 
neque antiqua plasmatio Dei de- 
periret. Te ldlp ody aluare AuTpw- 
gapévou huas rou Kuplov, xal ddv- 
Tos Thy Wuxhy brép ray huerepwy 
puxav xal rhy odpxa rhy éavrod 
dvrt ray hyerépwy capxdy, et 
effundente Spiritum Patris in ad- 
unitionem et communionem Dei et 
hominis, ad homines quidem de- 
ponente Deum per Spiritum, ad 
Deum autem rursus imponente 
hominem per suam incarnationem, 
et firmé et veré in adventu suo 
donante nobis incorruptelam, per 
communionem quz est ad Eum, 
perierunt omnes hereticorum doc- 
trinze. 
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and very man, redeeming us 
by His blood in a manner su- 
premely reasonable, gave Him- 
self as ransom for those who were 
in captivity. And since the Apo- 
stacy tyrannised over us unjustly, 
and though naturally God’s sub- 
jects seduced us into unnatural 
rebellion, making us its own dis- 
ciples ; the Word of God power- 
ful in all things, and constant in 
His justice, dealt justly even with 
the Apostacy, redeeming His own 
property therefrom. He would 
not have recourse to violence, 
whereby the Apostacy had origin- 
ally gained its mastery over us, 
greedily grasping at what was 
not its own ; but used moral force, 
as became God, by persuasion 
rather than by violence regain- 
ing what He sought, so that there 
might (on the one side) be no in- 
fringement of justice, nor yet (on 
the other) should God’s ancient 
handiwork perish. Therefore by 
His own blood the Lord redeemed 
us; and gave His soul for our 


‘souls and His own flesh as the 


price of our flesh; and shed on 
us His Father’s Spirit to unite 
and join in communion God 
and man; bringing God down 
into man by the descent of the 
Spirit; and raising humanity 
into God by His incarnation ; 
and by a firm and true promise 
assuring to us immortality at His 
second advent, by virtue of our com- 
munion with Him: And thusall the 
errors of heretics are destroyed. 
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The true and scriptural thought in this passage is the ab- 
solute constancy of God’s righteousness (justitia = d:xatoovrn), 
and a conviction that His government of the universe is a 
moral government. 

We must now make Irenzus his own interpreter, and 
gather from the sequel what he means by “non cum vi sed 
secundum suadelam.”’ 

In the second and third chapters Irenzus maintains that 
our flesh is capable of being spiritualised, and that the in- 
fusion of Divine life into us in the holy Eucharist presup- 
poses it, as also does the doctrine of the body’s resurrection 
(chapters 4-8), for when St. Paul said “ Flesh and blood 
could not inherit the kingdom of God,”—he meant “ carnal 
men” as opposed to “spiritual.” For the perfect man con- 
sists of Body, Soul, and Spirit; into this third element the 
Spirit of God must enter, in order to make us capable of eter- 
nal life in union with God (chapters 9-13). And to effect this 
was the grand purpose of the Incarnation. For it was by 
means of His human body (Col. i. 21, 22), and by means of 
His human blood (Eph. i. 7), that Christ redeemed us, 
making that flesh and blood a means of communion between 
God and man (chap. 14). He then continues in the 16th 
chapter :— 


"Ey rots rpbabev xpbvors éXéyero 
pev xar’ elxdva Oeod yeyovdvat Tov 
GyOpwrov, obx édelxvuro 5€. "Ere 
yap abparos tv 6 Adyos, 05 Kar’ 
elxéva 6 dvOpwwos éyeydver. Ata 
rovro 5h xal rhv dpolwow pgdlws 
dwéBarev. ‘Ombre 5¢ capt éyévero 
6 Adyos rod Qeot, 7a duddrepa 
éwextpwoe’ kal yap Thy elxéva 
&Sectev ddnOus, avrds Tolro yevd- 
pevos, Sirep iv 7 elxav atrov’ xal 
Thy dpolwow BeBalws xaréornce, 
cuvetopowoas Tov dyOpwrov THe 
dopdry Ilarpl. Etnonsolum autem 


In previous ages it had been 
afirmed indeed that man was 
made in God’s image, but it was 
not skown. For the Word was 
still invisible in whose image man 
had been made. And for this 
reason it was that man so easily 
lost his resemblance to Him. 
But when the Word of God be- 
came flesh, then He secured to 
us two grand blessings :—First, 
He exhibited that image in its 
very truth, Himself assuming the 
nature which was this image ; 
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per ea que preedicta sunt, et Patrem 
et semet ipsum manifestavit Do- 
minus, sed etiam per ipsam pas- 
sionem. Dissolvens enim eam, 
quze in initio in ligno facta fuerat, 
hominis inobedientiam, “ obediens 
factus est usque ad mortem, mor- 
tem autem crucis ;” eam que in 
ligno facta fuerat inobedientiam, 
per eam quz in ligno fuerat obedi- 
entiam sanans. 


Irenzus’s thought here is 
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and secondly, He effectually re- 


‘stored our resemblance to it, so 


conforming man to the invisible 
Father. But not only in the way 
above mentioned did the Lord 
reveal Himself and the Father to 
mankind, but also by His passion. 
Undoing the disobedience origin- 
ally caused by a Tree, by being 
obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross; remedying 
the disobedience in the matter of 
the Tree of Knowledge by the 
obedience of the Tree of Calvary. 
(Chapter 16.) 


very much that of St. Paul 


(2 Cor. iii. 18) that the mere manifestation of the Divine 
image had a transforming, or, in his own language, a Zer- 
suasive power over fallen man, while His perfect obedience 
restored the standard of holiness which man’s disobedience 


had severed. 


In the twenty-first chapter he speaks yet 


more clearly of the Suade/a wherewith God willed to redeem 


and restore our fallen nature. 


Quoniam enim in initio homini 
suasit transgredi preeceptum fac- 
toris, ideo eum habuit in sua 
potestate ; potestas autem ejus 
est transgressio et apostasia, et 
his colligavit hominem ; per homi- 
nem ipsum iterum oportebat vic- 
tum eum contrario colligari iisdem 
vinculis, quibus alligavit hominem, 
ut homo solutus revertatur ad 
suum Dominumn, illi vincula re- 
linquens, ‘per quem ipse fuerat 
alligatus, id est, transgressionem. 
Illius enim colligatio, solutio facta 


For in the beginning it was by 
persuading man to transgress his 
Maker’s command that the Devil 
got man into His power. His 
power lies in our transgression 
and apostacy ; and it is by these 
bonds that he bound man. By 
man therefore it was meet he 
should be overcome in his turn, 
and bound by those selfsame 
bonds whereby he had bound 
man, that man thus freed might 
return to his Lord, leaving his 
bonds, namely transgression, for 
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est hominis, quoniam “ non potest 
aliquis introire in domum fortis, 
et vasa ejus diripere nisi primum 
ipsum fortem alligaverit.” Con- 
traria ergo in sermone Ejus qui 
omnia fecit Dei traducens eum 
Dominus, et subjiciens per pre- 
ceptum colligavit quasi 
suum fugitivum . (cap. 
xxiv. sub finem) Verbum Dei, per 
hominem vincens eum (diabolum) 
et apostatam ostendens, e con- 
trariosubjeciteumhomini: . . . 
ut quemadmodum dominatus est 
homini per apostasiam, sic iterum 
per hominem recurrentem ad 
Deum, evacuetur apostasia ejus. 


him by whom he had been bound. 
For the binding of Satan was 
man’s liberation ; since none can ° 
enter a strong man’s house and 
spoil his goods unless first he 
bind the strong man himself. 

In reply therefore Christ, con- 
futing Satan by the Word of Him 
who made the world, and sub- 
duing him by the commandment, 
bound him as His runaway slave. 

The Word of God, conquering 
Satan by means of the manhood 
He assumed, and showing that 
he was an apostate, subjected 
him in turn to man ; that whereas 
he had tyrannised over man by 
means of apostacy, so in turn, by 
means of man’s recurrence to God, 
his apostacy might be emptied of 
all its power. 


Thus all that Irenzus means by saying that Christ 


redeemedjus, not by force but “secundum suadelam,” might 
be summed up by saying in the words of Hosea that “ He 
“drew us by cords of a man” to forsake .the service of 
the bad master. Or, in Irenzeus’s own words, “qui ante 
captivus ductus fuerat homo, extractus est a possessoris 
potestate, isco misericordiam Dei Patris ; qui misera- 
tus est plasmati suo.’ 

Irenzeus has often been sippcsed to mean that a ransom 
was paid to the Evil One; but plainly his meaning is that 
Christ obliged the tyrant to surrender his captives not by 
violence but by inducing those captives to forsake him. 
Origen, and others after him, fell into this grievous error of 
supposing that some compensation was given to Satan; but 
Irenzus is innocent of this. 

EUSEBIUS (died 340), in the roth Book of his Demonstratio 
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Evangelica, gives us a commentary on the forty-first Psalm ; 
_and after pointing out that our Lord claims it as referring to 
Himself and prophetic of His betrayal and sufferings (John 
xill. 10) he goes on to explain how the fourth verse may be 
understood as spoken by the Messiah, “ Heal my soul, for I 


have sinned against Thee.” 


érel Tas juerépas xowomotel els 
éaurdv apaprias’ 5d NéANexrat, Kal 
Kupros rapédwxev avrov rats apap- 
rlas tov’ Kal adrds dpuaprlas 
hua pépe yéyove your twrép nua 
xardpa 6 duvds rot Geod 6 alpwr 
Thy dpaprlay rol Kbcpou’ bv Kal wh 
yvévra apapriay 6 Geds trrép jucw 
apaprlay érolncev, dvripuxov tréep 
wdyTuv hnuav mpoéuevos abrov, tva 
huets yevapeda Sixascctvn Oeod ev 
airy. GAN’ érel xal év dpompare 
gapxds dpaprlas yevbuevos xaré- 
Kpwe rhv dpuapriay éy ri capkl, 
elxérws mpopéperat 7a éxxelueva. 
dre 5é ras yuerépas apaprias étor- 
Kecovpevos, dia Thy wpds Nas ayd- 
wnvy Kal gttavOpwrlav, raird 
gnow, étjs troxaraBas & atr@ 
TO Parup emipéper, \éywr, pod 
be Sea rhv dxaxlay dvreddBov, 
cagpus 7d diretpbkaxoy rod duvod 
Tov Geod wapicrds. wis 52 ras 
fuerépas apaprias étotxecouras ; 
wal was pépew Néyerat Tas dvoutas 
hav, 4 xaé’ 8 capa a’rod elva 
NeydueOa ; Kara tov dwrdborodov 
ghoavra, tyets 8¢ doré copa Xpic- 
Tov, kat pédn éx pépous’ Kal xaé’ 
8 rdoxovros évds pédous, cuprdo- 
xet wdvra 7d WEAN, o6rw THy WOAH 
peiay wacxévruv Kal dpapravor- 


Since He takes upon Himself 
our sins, Wherefore it is said 
(Isa. lili. 5, 4 in LXX.), ‘‘ And the 
Lord delivered Him for our sins,” 
and ‘‘ He beareth our sins.” At 
any rate the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world 
hath become ‘‘a curse for us :” 
whom, though he knew not sin, 
God made sin on our behalf, 
giving Him for all of us, His life 
for our life, that we might be- 
come the righteousness of God in 
Him. But since, ‘‘ being made 
in likeness of sinful flesh, He 
condemned sin in the flesh,” all 
that we have been expounding 
is justly affirmed of Him. And 
that He speaks of Himself as 
thus appropriating our sins from 
motives of love and kindness to 
man, is clearly shown a little 
lower down in the same Psalm, 
where He says, ‘‘ Thou didst up- 
hold me because of my inno- . 
cency” (v. 12), clearly adducing 
the harmlessness of the Lamb of 
God. But how does He appro- 
priate our sins, and how is He 
said to bear our iniquities, unless 
it be by virtue of our being called 
His Body,—even as the Apostle 
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Tuy, Kal avrds Kara Tos THS cuUL- 
wadelas \éyous’ érednjmep evddxynoe 
Ocou Adyos dv, popdhy Sovdouv 
AaBety, cal T@ Kow@ wdyTwv hua 
oxnvepate cuvadOfvat, Tods Tay 
wacxévruv pedow mévous els éav- 
Toy dvahapuBdver, kal Tas Tuerépas 
véoous ldcoraetra, kal wdyrwv 
huwy vrepadyel kai Yrepmovel kara 
Tovs THs piravOpwrlas vduous. ov 
pbvov 5¢ ravra mpdéas 6 duyds Tob 
Ocod, dAAA Kal bwéep ua Kodac- 
Oels xal ripwplay vrocxwv, Fy 
avrdos uev ovK Gerev, GAN’ Hels 
Tob wAHOous evexev Tay werdnp- 
peAnuevev, jyuiv atris ris Tov 
duaprnuaruv adécews xaréorn, 
dre rov trép hua dvadetduevos 
Odvarov, udoreyds Te kal BBpecs cal 
driplas juiv éwroderNopévas els 
éaurdv peradels kal rhv huty wpoc- 
rertyinuevnv xardpay é¢’ éaurdv 
édxtoas, yevduevos trép hua Kxa- 
Tapa’ kai rl yap Addo F dvrlyvxov ; 
50d gnoly €E jperépov wpoowmou 7d 
Aoytov, TO mAwIe adrod Huets ldOn- 
fev, kal Kuptos wapédwxev avroy 
Tats dpaprions nuady’ ore elxérws 
év aw daurdv huly, nas Te avr@, Kal Te 
npérepa wd0n lScomocovpevds dno, 
*Eyw ela, Kupie éXénody pe, tacac 
Thy puxhv pou, ort fuapréy cot. 
dpuwras &é elxdrws robs émiBov- 
Aevovras ob} pdvov dyOpwrous d\X\d 
kal dopdrouvs duvduers Thy vrep- 
Bdd\Xoveay loxdv adrod rijs Oelas 
wpooryoplas kal rod évéuaros, 3¢ 
05 pucxpdv borepoy Xpioriavaw Thy 
wacay Katéw\noev olkoupévnr, 
oBécew abrhv oluat vreirndpévat, 
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says ‘‘Ye are His Body, and mem- 
bers in particular”? And as, when 
one member suffers, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, so, when the 
many members suffer and sin, He 
too Himself suffers, according to 
the relations of sympathy in which 
He stands to us. Since He was 
pleased, being the Word of God, 
to take the form of a servant, 
and join Himself to us by taber- 
nacling in our common nature, He 
gathers up into Himself the sor- 
rows of the suffering members, 
and makes His own oursicknesses, 
and suffers pain and sorrow for us 
all, according to the laws of His 
loving-kindness to man. Nor was 
this all that the Lamb of God did, 
but He was punished for us and 
paid a penalty, undeserved indeed 
by Him, but deserved by us by rea- 
son of the multitude of our trans- 
gressions, and thus became the 
author of the remission of sin ; 
seeing that He took on Himself the 
death that was for our sakes, and 
scourgings, and insults, all of which 
we had merited, transferring them 
to Himself; and drawing off upoft 
Himself the curse adjudged to us, 
became ‘‘a curse for us.” For 
what indeed was all this but a. 
giving of His life for our lives? 
Therefore speaking in our person 
the Scripture saith, ‘‘ With His 
stripes we are healed ;” and again, 
‘‘The Lord delivered Him for our 
sins.” Most consistently there- 
fore—uniting Himself to us and 
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el 7a wpds Odvarov éw:Bouvedoaey us to Himself, and making our 

avrg. sufferings His own—does he say, 
‘*T said, Lord be merciful to me, 
heal my soul, for I have sinned 
against Thee.” And no less con- 
sistently (as I conceive) did those 
wicked men and powers of dark- 
ness, when they perceived the 
mighty power of that name and 
appellation, whereby a few years 
later He filled the world with 
Christians, imagine that they 
should extinguish it, if only they 
could compass His death. 


In this most important passage two things are to be care- 
fully noted :—(1) Our Lord’s sufferings are spoken of as in- 
flicted, not by His Father, but by His human and spiritual 
enemies ; and (2) He drew them upon Himself not by virtue 
of any zmputation (a doctrine unknown to the early Church 
and to Scripture), but by virtue of His mystical union with 
us who are His Body. Hecould not redeem us without taking 
our nature, and He could not take our nature without drawing 
upon Himself the curse in which sin had involved it. 


In ATHANASIUS we shall find the true and Scriptural 
conception of what Holy Scripture means by the word Avrpoy 
“not a ransom paid to any one, but a satisfaction of that 
law of holiness which is of the essence of God’s nature. | 

The passage alluded to is in his treatise om the In- 
carnation (epi Tis évavOpwrijcews To Aéyou), written apparently 
about the year 319 A.D., as a sequel to his treatise against 
the Gentiles (xara ‘E\Xjvwr.) 

Having in the former treatise shown the folly of Idolatry, 
and vindicated the Divinity of Christ, he proceeds in this 
treatise to expound the purposes of the Incarnation of the 
Word, showing that the Word took flesh, not following any 
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law of His divine nature (¢vcews dxodovOlg), but for our sakes, 
and to accomplish the Father’s loving purpose of salvation 
for man (xara Pi\avOpwrlay cal dyabdryra Tod éavrod Iarpds 80 
Thy iv owrnplav) ;—so entirely here and throughout the 
writings of the Fathers is the work of Redemption referred 
to the Love of the First Person of the Trinity. It was re- 
served for a later age to dare to speak of the mercy of the 
Son pacifying the wrath of the Father. 

Then in the second and third chapters he sets forth God’s 
original purpose in creating man—to form beings who should 
be “zz His own image,” that is reasonable creatures in the 
highest sense of the term, partakers of the Divine Word or 


Reason: 


peradods avrots kal ris Tod ldlov 
Adyou Suvdpuews, tva dorep oxids 
twas Exovtes Tov Adbyou, xal yevd- 
pevoe oytxol, Stayévery év paxa- 
piérnre SuvnOwor, favres roy Ad7- 
Owdy xal Svrws Trav ayluv é 
mwapadelaow Blov. 


He imparted to them some of 
the virtue of the Zogvs, that thus, 
by having in themselves a kind 
of reflection of the Logos and 
becoming partakers thereof,! they 
might be able to abide in blessed- 
ness, living the true life, the life 
of the saints in Paradise. ' 


Such was God’s purpose ; but knowing that men were free 
to stand or fall, God gave them a law that they might clearly 
know the alternative of happiness or misery, incorruption or 
corruption, that lay before them :— 


ard rot EvNov Tov ywwoKew 
Kandy xal wovnpdv ov pdyerbe ar’ 
avrol’ 4 8 ay ipéoa ddynode, 
Oavdrw dwodaveicbe. 7d Se, Oa- 
vdry dwo0aveiabe, rl dy Addo etn 
4 7rd wh pdbvoy dwrobvicKew, adrAa 
kal év ry 700 Oavdrov pOope da- 
peeve ; 


‘*Of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil eat not of 
it ; in the day that ye eat thereof 
ye shall surely die.” Now that 
phrase, ‘‘ ye shall surely die,” 
must clearly mean not merely 
die, but abide in the corruption of 
death, 





1 Jogical is his word, as the adjective of Logos. 
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Man fell, lapsed lower and lower under the influence of 
his lower animal nature ; and the law, which was meant to 
save him from falling, served now only to confirm the power 
which death had over him (cap. vi.)}— 


ba 3h Tadra wetov Tod Oavdrov 
Kparjoavros kal ris POopas mapa- 
pevovons Kara Tov dvOpwruv, 7d 
pev Trav dvOpwruv yévos EpOel pero’ 
6 32 Noyexds Kal Kar’ elxdva yevd- 
pevos AvOpwwos jpavifero’ cal rd 
brd Tod Geod -yevéuevov Epyor wa- 
pawadduro. Kal yap Kal 6 @dva- 
TOS, ws wpoetroy, vou Nord loxvE 
Kal hua’ xal ot>~ oléy re Ry Tov 
vouov éxgpvyelv, dia 7d bd Ocod 
reOeicOas Tovroy Tris wapaBdoews 
xdpw. Kal hv Arowrov dpot xal 
darperés 7d ywoyevov addnOus. 


*Aromwoy pev yap hy eiwévra, Tov 
Ocdv Petdoada, Gore vouolerioar- 
ros avrod Oavdrw dmrodvicKkew Tov 
dvOpwirov el rapaBaln ri évro\hy, 
pera Thy wapdBaocw ph dwrodvt- 
oxew, GANG AverOa Tov rTovbrou 
Abyov. ovdK GAnOhs yap hv 6 Oeds, 
el elrévros avrod drobvicKey Huas 
ph drdbvyncxev 6 dvOpwros. 


"Amwpemes Se Fv wddw ra drat 
vyevopeva. ANoyixa Kal rot Adyou 
avrod peracxovra wapardddve Pat, 
kal wdédw els 7d ph elvac bd THs 
POopGs eriorpépew. Ovdx Afiov 
yap Fv rijs dryabornros Tob Geob r& 
im’ atrod yevopeva Siapbelper Oar 


Things being. so— death and 
corruption more and more prevail- 
ing against man—the human race 
had nothing but perdition before 
it. Man as originally made in 
the divine image and sharing the 
Logos was disappearing. God’s 
handiwork was like to perish. 
For as I said above the power 
which death had over us was con- 
firmed by the Law ; and it was im- 
possible to escape from the Law, in 
as much as God had ordained it 
‘* because of transgression.”” And 
thus the result was a dilemma at 
once monstrous and unseemly. 

For surely it would be mon- 
strous for God to speak and fail 
to keep His Word; monstrous 
for Him to enact that man should 
die if he transgressed the com- 
mand, and for man after trans- 
gressing not to die,—God’s Word 
being broken! For then God’s 
Truth would have been compro- 
mised, if He had declared that 
man should die, and man had not 
died. 

Again it would be umseemly 
that what God had made capable 
of sharing and actually sharing 
the Logos should perish, and by 
corruption be reduced to extinc- 
tion. For it would be a thing 
altogether unworthy of God’s 
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dud rh» mapa rob AtaBodou yevo- goodness that what He had cre- 

pévny rots dvOpwros dwdrnp. ated should be thus ruined be- 
cause of the treachery of the 
Devil. 


Thus Athanasius states the dilemma : For God to say man 
must die if he sinned, and then retract the sentence after man 
had sinned, would be “ monstrous,” a thing inconceivable, 
for it would be a mere relaxation of the law of holiness ; on 
the other hand, for God to allow things to take their course, 
and for His fair creation of man to be ruined by Satan, 
would be utterly “unseemly,” inconsistent with God’s glory. 

What, then, in this dilemma, was to be done? 

Clearly man must not be allowed to sink into hopeless cor- 
ruption ; but as clearly it was due to God's consistency (7d 
wpos Tov Gedy eddAoyov) that the law of holiness which He had 
proclaimed should be maintained. 

Then, in the seventh chapter, Athanasius shows that the 
problem could not be solved by man’s refentance (thus 
answering by anticipation the views of Socinus, who held 


that repentance ought to suffice) :— 


Tl ofy &e xal wept rovrov 
yevérOar 4 wojoa rdv Oeov ; 
Merdvoay él ry wapaBdeec rods 
dvOpwmrous dwairioas ; Toro yap 
ay ris Akwov phoce Oeod, \éywr, 
Sri, Gowep éx ris wapaBdoews els 
POopay yeyovacw, obrws ex Tijs 
peravolas yévowro wddw dy els 
d&dOapclay. "AXN’ H perdvaa obre 
+d eONoyov 7d wpds Tov Oedv épi- 
Aarrev’ Eueve yap wddw ovK dd7- 
Ons, wh Kparounévan év TH Oavdry 
Tay dvOpwmrwy’ obre 5é 7 perdvora 
ard trav xara piocw dvaxaNetrat, 
d\Ad povoy waver. Ty dpaprn- 
pdrov. El pev ody povoy ty 


What then in such a case could 
be done, or how could God act ? 
Should He merely require repent- 
ance upon transgression? For 
this one might deem a mode of 
proceeding worthy of God, ar- 
guing that as men by transgres- 
sion have passed into corruption, 
so by repentance they should 
pass again intoincorruption. But 
repentance would fulfil neither of 
the required conditions. It would 
not maintain the constancy of 
God’s Law which links together 
sin and death; nor yet does re- 
pentance recover a man from the 
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wAnupérnpa kal ph Pbopas éxaxo- 
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eDNoyov drocioat wpds roy Ila- 
tépa, <Adyos yap Gv roi Iarpds, 
kat trép wdytas Gy, dxodovOws xal 
dvaxrica: ra Sia pdbvos Rv Suvards, 
kal vrép rdvrww rade, Kal wpec- 
Bevoae wept rdvrwv ikavds mpds 
rov Tarépa. 
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corruption of his nature ; but only 
makes him cease from acts of sin. 
I grant that if sin were only a 
trespass ;and not a corrupt habit 
of man’s heart, repentance might 
suffice. But this is not so: when 
once transgression had begun, 
men fell more and more under 
the power of a corrupt nature, 
and lost the grace of being in 
God’s image. So what further 
could be done? or rather who 
alone must needs intervene to 
restore this grace, and recover 
man? who but He who in the 
beginning had made all things 
that are, out of nothing, the WoRD 
oF Gop? To Him alone was it 
given to bring back to incorrup- 
tion what was corrupt, and main- 
tain inviolate that constancy of 
His Father’s Laws in which all 
were interested. For being the 
Word of the Father, and supreme 
over all, He was able conse- 
quently, and He alone, to re- 
create all things, and to suffer in 
behalf of all, and be ambassador 
in the interest of all unto His 
Father. 


In this most interesting passage ¢kree points come out 


with great clearness— 


(1.) That God could not leave mankind to perish ; 

(2.) That His law of holiness could not be relaxed ; 

(3.) That One only could regenerate (dvaxrifew) mankind, 
viz. the Logos who had created him. 

These three points reappear in the recapitulation of 
the eighth chapter, which leads us on to the further 
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question, Why the Incarnation and sufferings were neces- 


sary ? 


The first step was for the Logos to assume our nature, 
and so re-establish intercommunion between man and God. 


rovrou 5h tvexev 6 dowparos xal 
ApOapros xal diidos rod Oeod Adyos 
mwapaylverat els Thy jerépay xw- 
pay, ore ye waxpdy Ov wpdbrepov’ 
ovdev yap abrot xevdv vrodd\errrac 
THs xricews pépos, mdyra dé did 
wdyrwy werdhpwxey ards cuvwy 
T@ éavrod Ilarpl’ &\\d wapeayl- 
yerat cvyxaraBalywy rq els Tuas 
avroi di\avOpwrig kal émipavelg. 


kal Lowy 7d Noyexdy dwrod\dAdpevov 
yévos, xal rov Odvaroy Kar’ abrdv 
Bactkevovra rq POopg’ dpav Se xal 
Thy dredhy THs wapaBdoews dta- 
Kkparodcay Thy xal? nudy pbopay, 
xal Sri Growov Fv xpd rol wA\npw- 
Ojvac Tov vduov AvOFjvac* dpwy Se 
kal rd drpemes év Tp cupBePnxére, 
dre Gv avros Rv Snmoupyds, raidra 
wapnpavlfero’ dpav 5é xal rhy ror 
avOpuimrwy vrepBdddoveay xaxlay, 
Sri kar’ édrlyov Kal apdpnrov abrhy 
nvénoay xa’ éauray 


dpay dé xal 7d dwedOuvov wdy-- 


Twy Tay dvOpimwy mpds Tov Odva- 


Wherefore the incorporeal and 
incorruptible andimmaterial Word 
of God came into our region,— 
not that He was far from us 
before,—for no part of His crea- 
tion is left without His presence, 
but He fills all and pervades all, 
being one with His Father. But 
He came condescending thus to 
extend His loving-kindness to us, 
and to manifest Himself. 

And seeing that the race which 
partook of His own nature were 
perishing, and that death was 
reigning over them by their cor- 
ruption ; and seeing that the sen- 
tence uttered against transgres- 
sion was confirming the power 
that corruption had over us,! and 
that it was utterly inadmissible 
that the law should be relaxed be- 
fore it was fulfilled ; and seeing 
the utter unseemliness of what 
was taking place, that His own 
handiwork was passing out of 
existence ; and seeing the ex- 
ceeding wickedness of mankind, 
that they were gradually increas- 
ing its power against themselves 
in a way that was intolerable ; 
And seeing how all mankind were 
under sentence of death; seeing 





1-¢¢ The strength of sin is the law.” 
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tov’ é\ehoas Td yévos juav, Kal 
Thy dobevelavy iyuay olxreipicas, 
kal 7 PO00pg fuwy ovyxaraBas, 
kal Thy ro Oavdrov xpdrynow ovK 
évéyxas, tva wh 7d yevdpevov dwb- 
Anrat, cal els dpydv rou Tlarpds 
7d els dvOpumous Epyov abrod yévy- 
Tat, AauBdver daurd owua, xal 
ToUTO ovK &\NSrpLov TOD Huerépov. 


Ov yap amdas 70A\noe é&y 
owpmare yevérOa, ode ubvov FAOcedeE 
paviva’ édvvaro yap, elf pbvov 
HOere HavFvat, xal 5c’ érépov xpelr- 
Tovos Thy Deopdveray avrov 2ot1)- 
cacbat* GANG Aap Bdver rd Huérepov, 
Kal rovro otx amwdd@s, GAN’ ef 
axpdyrov Kal ducdyrov, dydpds 
darelpov YlapGévov, xadapdy kal 
Svrws ducyes TIS avdpwy cuvouclas. 


Adros yap duvards Ov kal Snusoup- 
yes Tév Suv, ev ry WapOévy xara- 
oxevdfer €aurp vady 7d cma, xal 
lScomoetrac TovTo Howep bpyavor, 
év avrg yvwprfduevos Kal évorxadr, 


kal obrws dd Taw nyerépwv rd 
Suorov AaBwy, dia 7d wdvras brev- 
Odvous elvat Ty TOD Oavdrov POope, 
dyrl wdvtrwy atrd Oavdrw wapa- 
dcdovs, wpoctrye TH Tlarpl, xal 
Totro piiavOpwrws wor, iva, ws 
pev wavrwv drodavéyvTwy dv abry 
AvOg 6 xard THis POopas Tay dvOpu- 
rwv vouos, dre 5h rAnpwlelaons THs 


all this, and pitying our race, and 
commiserating our weakness, and 
condescending to our corrupt na- 
ture, and not enduring that death 
should have the mastery, to pre- 
vent what had been created from 
perishing, and lest His Father’s 
work in respect of mankind should 
be all in vain, He assumes to 
Himself a body, and a body not 
different from ours. 

For He was not content with 
simply assuming a bodily form, 
and so rendering Himself visible ; 
for had that sufficed, He might 
have made His manifestation of 
Iiimself in some nobler kind of 
body ; but He assumed our body ; 
and that not simply a human 
body, but one born of a pure un- 
wedded Virgin—a body therefore 
itself altogether pure and imma- 
culately conceived. 

For being almighty and the 
Creator of all, He prepared in the 
Virgin’s womb a Body to be His 
own Temple, and appropriated it 
as the instrument of His pur- 
poses, whereby He might be- 
come known to us, and wherein 
He might dwell. 

And thus, assuming a kindred 
body of our substance, because 
we were all subject to the 
price of death, He, as a price 
for all, delivermg that body to 
death, offered it to His Father, 
and this out of pure love of 
man. His purpose herein was 
twofold: (1) As we all died in 
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éfouclas év rpxuprax@ owpatt, cal 
enxére XWpav Exovros cata TeV 
duolwy dvOpumrwv' ws 5é els PUopav 
dvacrpéyavras rods dyOpurrous 
wdady els rhv dp0apalay émvorpéyy, 
kal Sworojoy Tovrous drd Tov 
Oavdrou, T7 TOD odparos ldcororhjoer 
kal Ty THs dvaordcews yapire Tov 
Oavarov dn’ abradv ws xaddunv dxrd 
mwupds ctagpavlfww. 


Him, His death was to annul the 
law which condemned man’s cor- 
ruption, seeing that its authority 
had been fully vindicated in the 
Lord’s body, and there was no 
ground for its continued enforce- 
ment against any of those whose 
nature Christ had taken ; and (2) 
as men had originally turned to 
corruption, so His purpose now 


was to turn them to incorruption, 
and quicken them from death to 
life. by His appropriation of a 
human body and by the grace of 
His resurrection, utterly consum- 
ing death as straw is consumed by 
fire. 


Thus Athanasius answers the question why the Incarna- 
tion and death were necessary :—The /ucarnation, that He 
might bring Himself under the sentence of death which had 
been passed upon mankind ; and death, that He might by 
dying fulfil the law, which required the death of our fallen 
nature, and by rising again infuse a new nature into us, over 
which death should have no power. 

Thus in Athanasius’ view (as in St. Paul’s) the efficacy of 
Christ’s death and resurrection was due to that mystical union 
with us, which His Incarnation had established. His phrases, 
** all died in Him,” “all were quickened by the grace of His 
resurrection,’ are thoroughly in harmony with St. Paul’s 
teaching. 

The ninth chapter unfolds this doctrine still further, and 
shows how this mystical union between Christ and man ex- 
plains the truly sacrifictal character of His death. The key 
to the passage is the transcendent necessity that whatever 
is tainted with corruption must die. Death only can purge 
the taint of corruption. 
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Zuvidav yap 6 Adyos, re d\Aws 
obx Gy Avbeln trav dvOpwrwv 7 
POopa, ef uh 3a Tod wdvTws do- 
Oaveiv’ otxy oldy re Se hu rodv 
Adyov dwrodaveity dOdvarov byra 
wal rod Ilarpds ulév° rovrou vexev 
7d Suvdpevov droGavety éaurp Aap- 
Bavec oSpua, tva rolro roi éml wrdy- 
tw Adyou peradaBor, dvrl ravrwy 
ixavov yévnrat Te Oavary, Kal dd 
Tov évoxhoavra Abyow &dbaprov 
Stauelvy, xal Nowrdy awd wWavTwr 
h p00pa watonrac rH THs dva- 
ordcews xdpirt. “Ober ws lepetor 
Kal Oiua mravris éXevOepov omlrov, 
8 atrés gaurp Hae cua xpoc- 
dywy els Oavarov, dwd wavTwy 
e0O0s Trav duolww Addvite rdv Oa- 
varov TH mporpopg Tov KaTaNAAov. 
‘Lxep wavras yap dv 6 Abyos rod 
Gcod, elxdrws, rov éavrod vady Kal 
7d cwuarixdy Bpyavov mpordywv 
dyripuxov trép wavtwv, éwdijpou 
7d dperiduevoy ev rp Oavarw’ Kal 
obrws cuvav ba rot duolov rots 
wadow 6 &dpOapros rot Geot Tids 
elxérws rods maytas évéducey ad- 
Gapolay év ry wepl ris dvacrdcews 
érayyeXlg. Kal atrh yap 7 ev 
T@ Oavdrp pOopd kara Tay dvOpua- 
wow ovKére xwpay Exer dud Tov évor- 
xhoavra Adyov év rotros 5a Tov 
évds owpmaros. 


For the Logos, perceiving that 
man’s corruption could be can- 
celled by nothing short of death, 
and it being impossible for the 
Logos to die, being the immortal 
Son of the Father ; for this reason 
the Logos, I say, took unto Him- 
self the Body capable of death, in 
order that this Body, by virtue of 
its conjunction with theall-control- 
ling Logos, might obtain a value 
which made its death a death 
for all ; and, at thesame time, by 
reason of the indwelling Logos, 
might retain its incorruptibility 
through death ; and furthermore, 
might exempt all from corruption 
by the grace of its resurrection, 
Thus we see how the Logos, sur- 
rendering unto death that Body 
which He had assumed, as an 
unblemished victim and sacrifice, 
was able to cancel death’s empire 
over all partakers of His like- 
ness by the oblation of an equi- 
valent. For it stands to reason 
that the Logos of God being 
supreme over all, in offering His 
own bodily temple and organism 
as a ransom for all, fulfilled all 
that the Law of Holiness required 
in His death.! And thus by con- 
necting Himself through the com- 
mon nature with all men, the 
incorruptible Son of God estab- 
lished His right to invest all with 





1The idea is that of a vicarious satisfaction of the Law of 
Holiness, —‘‘ vicarious” by virtue of the incarnation, z.¢. by virtue 
of His incorporation of mankind with Himself. 
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Kal dorep peyddou Baciéws 
elceObvros els Twa wodw peyaAny, 
cal olkjoavros els play rav év abry 
olkiav, wavrws % rovadrn wédks 
Tynhs woAdRs Karagwoira, Kal 
ovKére Tis ExOpds abrnv obre AnoThs 
ériBdwwv xaraorpépe, wdons dé 


padov ériperelas dfcovra, dia roy 


els play abrijs olklay olxjoayra Ba- 


_orda* odrws xal éri rov rdvTwv 


Baciéws yéyover. "ENOdvros yap 
avrou émt rhy tuerépay xdpay, kal 


olkhoaytos els év r&v éuolwy cua, | 


Lourdy waoa 7 Kara Tav dvOpd- 
Tuy wapda Tov éxOpav émiBovdAh 
wérwauTat, xal Tov Oavdrou hdd- 
virrat POopa % wdadae Kar’ abrov 
loxvovoa. Tlaparwikhde yap ay 
7d Trav dvOpwruv yévos, ef ph 6 
mwaytwy Seowdrns cal Dwrhp tov 
Ocov Tids rapeyeydbvec wpds 7d TOU 
Oavdrov réXos. 


incorruption m the promise of 
resurrection which He gave them. 
For the power of corruption 
which death hitherto had exer- 
cised over men, was now abolished 
because of the Logos now dwell- 
ing within them by virtue of their 
incorporation with Him. 

And as when a great king 
entersfsome great city, and takes 
up his abode in one of its houses, 
much honour thereby accrues to 
the whole city, and no enemy or 
plunderer dares to assault it, but 
it is guarded with all the more 
anxiety because of the king who 
resides in one of the houses : 
Even so with the King of kings, 
He entered our own province of 
humanity, and took up His resi- 
dence in one of its kindred bodies ; 
and forthwith every machination 
of mankind’s enemy was arrested, 
and death’s power of corruption 
which heretofore had prevailed 
over men was abolished. For 
all the human race would have 
perished, had not the Lord and 
Saviour of all, the Son of God, 
intervened to put an end to death. 


Then Athanasius sums it all up in a few carefully selected 


passages of Scripture. 


“For the love of Christ constraineth 


us, because we thus judge, that if One died for all, then were 
all dead: and He died for all that we should no longer live 
for ourselves, but for Him who died for us and rose from the 


dead, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


And again: ‘*‘But Him who was made a little lower than 
the angels, even Jesus, we behold, on account of the suffering of 
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death, crowned with glory and honour, that by the grace of 
God He should taste death for every man.” ! And later the 
same Epistle to the Hebrews assigns a reason why none but 
God the Word could become properly incarnate :—“ For it 
became Him for whom are all things and by whom are all 
things, bringing many sons to glory, to make perfect the 
Author of their salvation through suffering.” And again :— 
“‘Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
He also Himself took part of the same ; that through death 
He might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, 
the Devil; and deliver them, who, through fear of death, 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” On which Athan- 
asius makes this comment :—“ For by the sacrifice of His 
own Body Christ did two things—He both put an end to the 
sentence of the Law that was against us, and He gave us a 
fresh start of life, in giving us hopeof resurrection. As-St. 
Paulsays, ‘As by man came death, so by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.’” (Chap. x.) 

The preceding extracts may perhaps suffice to exhibit to 
us the main lines of thought on which Athanasius worked out 
the doctrine of man’s redemption. 

We observe that Origen’s fatal mistake of supposing that 
a ransom was paid by way of compensation to the Evil One, 
never appears in St. Athanasius. Weobserve also the entire 
absence of the Calvinistic idea that Christ was punished by 
the Father in our stead. 

Origen’s error troubled the Church’s theology for near a 





1 Heb. ii. 9. The very remarkable order of these words—inex- 
plicable on the Calvinistic theory of the atonement—is in most ad- 
mirable harmony with the Patristic doctrine of the mystical Union 
giving efficacy to the Death. For there was no mystical Union 
until the crowning with glory and honour, John xx. 17. Then and 
then only the death began to be effectual for all, dy virtue of id 
glorified Humanity of Christ. 
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thousand years, and Calvin’s theory has coloured much of 
our English divinity since the Reformation. 

St. Athanasius’s Soteriology is free from either notion. 

It may be put very shortly thus :— 

Sin in his view is not a ded¢ merely ; if so, it might have 
been cancelled by a word. 

Nor is it ¢vansgression merely (7AnupéAnua), else it might 
be remedied by repentance. 

But it is a disease, a corruption (¢90pd) of human nature ; 
and by an inviolable law, what ts corrupt must die. 

The problem was, how to preserve man without violating 
this law. 

It was solved thus :— 

All flesh was under sentence of death. The Logos would 
assume flesh, and so place Himself, as man, under sentence 
of death. 7 

He would die, and so fulfil the Law, but dying He would 
not abide in death, because of the divine life that was in 
Him. 

So Zo us, being zxcorporated with Him by His incarnation, 
death should henceforth be a dying indeed of all that is cor- 
rupt in us, but to our better self an avenue to life, restored 
and reinvigorated by the grace of His resurrection (xépere 
This dvacrdoews), Thus man was saved, and yet the Law 
which condemned what is corrupt to death, was at the same 
time vindicated. 


We will now consider ST. AUGUSTINE’S teaching, and com- 
pare his doctrine of redemption with that of St. Athanasius. 

We turn to those two admirable compendiums of Christian 
doctrine, the Emchiridion and the short treatise De Catech- 
zzandis Rudibus. But there, as in most of+the Patristic 
theology, the restoration of our nature by the great fact of the 
Incarnation ds more prominent than the redeeming death. 

Thus towards the end of the latter treatise (c. 52 or xxvi.) 
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he sums up in briefest form what a catechist should lay before 
one seeking baptism, as of the essence of our religion :— 


A peenis sempiternis Deus mi- 
sericors volens homines liberare, 
si sibi ipsi non sint inimici, et non 
resistant misericordiz Creatoris 
sui, misit unigenitum Filium 
suum, hoc est, Verbum suum 
zequale sibi, per. quod; condidit 
omnia, Et manens quidem in 
divinitate sua, et non recedens a 
Patre, nec in aliquo mutatus, as- 
sumendo tamen hominem, et in 
carne mortali hominibus apparen- 
do, venit ad homines ; ut quem- 
admodum per unum hominem 
qui primus factus est, id est, 
Adam, mors intravit in genus 
humanum, quia consensit mulieri 
suze seductz a diabolo, ut pree- 
ceptum Dei transgrederentur ; 
sic per unum hominem qui etiam 
Deus est Dei Filius, Jesum Chris- 
tum, deletis omnibus peccatis pre- 
teritis, credentes in Eum omnes 
in zeternam vitam ingrederentur. 


God in His mercy wishing to de- 
liver man from eternal punishment, 
if only they would not be their 
own enemies and resist the merci- 
ful intention of their Creator, sent 
His only-begotten Son, namely, 
His Word coequal with Himself, 
by whom He created all things. 
And He, continuing in His divi- 
nity, and not separating Himself 
from the Father, nor in any re- 
spect changed, yet by assuming 
manhood, and by making Himself 
visible to menin mortal flesh, came 
to visit us, in order that,—as by 
one man, the first created, Adam, 
death first came upon the human. 
race, because he yielded to his 
wife when she was tempted by 
the devil to transgress God’s com- 
mand ;—so by one Man, who was 
also God, being the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, they who believe on 
Him, all their past sins being 
done away, might enter into life 
eternal. 


This passage we see does not help us much in our special 


inquiry ; but it is important to mark the prominence given 
to the restoration of our fallen nature by the incarnation ; 
this is characteristic of the whole of the Patristic theology, 
and it was emphatically that which converts from a licen- 
tious heathenism, like Augustine, yearned for with a yearning 
that we can hardly realise. 

In St. Augustine’s Echiridion, written near the close of 
his life (A.D. 421) at the request of his friend Laurentius, a 
Roman of high rank, as a compendium of Christian doctrine, 
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we have an important passage showing how Christ was in 
His death a sin-offering, founded on St. Paul’s phrase that 
God “made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin” (2 Cor. 
v. 21). After speaking of His immaculate conception, he 


proceeds (c. 13 or xli.) :— 


Nulla igitur voluptate carnalis 
concupiscentiz seminatus_ sive 
conceptus, et ideo nullum pec- 
catum originaliter trahens; Dei 
quoque gratia Verbo Patris uni- 
genito, non gratia Filio sed natur, 
in unitate persone modo mirabili 
et ineffabili adjunctus atque con- 
cretus, et ideo nullum peccatum 
et Ipse committens; tamen propter 
similitudinem carnis peccati in 
qua venerat, dictus est et Ipse 
peccatum, sacrificandus ad dilu- 
enda peccata. In vetere quippe 
lege peccata vocabantur sacrificia 
pro peccatis: quod vere Iste factus 
est cujus umbre erant illa. Hinc 
Apostolus, cum dixisset ‘‘ Obsecra- 
mus pro Christo reconciliari Deo,” 
continuo subjunxit atque ait: 
**Eum qui non noverat peccatum 
pro nobis peccatum fecit, ut nos 
simus justitia Dei in Ipso.” Non 
ait, ut in quibusdam mendosis 
codicibus legitur ‘‘Is qui non 
noverat peccatum pro nobis pec- 
catum fecit,”—tanquam pro nobis 
Christus ipse peccaverit,—sed ait 
‘¢um qui non noverat peccatum,” 
id est Christum, ‘‘ pro nobis pec- 
catum fecit” Deus, cui reconcili- 
andi sumus, hoc est, sacrificium 
pro peccatis, per quod reconciliari 
valeremus. Ipse ergo peccatum, 


Being conceived therefore with- 
out any taint of carnal concupi- 
scence, and therefore exempt from 
original sin ; His human nature 
being by God's grace joined and 
united to the only-begotten Word 
of the Father—to Him who was 
God’s Son not by grace but by 
nature—in a wonderful and in- 
effable hypostatic union; and 
therefore incapable of Himself 
committing sin; yet, because of 
‘* the likeness of sinful flesh’ in 
which He had come, He is said 
to be Himself s¢z, meaning that 
He was to bea sacrifice to abolish 
sin. For under the old law sin- 
offerings used to be called ‘‘sins” 
(Hosea iv. 8; Lev. iv. 4, 25, 29 
in LXX.), and He was the reality 
of which those sin-offerings were 
the shadows. Hence the Apostle, 
after saying ‘‘ We beseech you, in 
Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to 
God,” immediately adds, ‘‘ He 
hath made Him to be sin for us 
who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God 
in Him.” He does not say (as the 
reading is in some corrupt MSS.) 
‘‘He who knew not sin did sin 
for us,”—as though for our sakes 
Christ Himself had sinned, —but 
he says, ‘‘Him who knew not 
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ut nos justitia; nec nostra, sed 
Dei; nec in nobis sed in Ipso: 
sicut Ipse peccatum, non suum, 
sed nostrum; nec in Se, sed in 
nobis constitutum,  similitudine 
carnis peccati, in qua crucifixus 
est, demonstravit: ut quoniam 
peccatum Ei non inerat, ita quo- 
dam modo peccato moreretur, 
dum moritur carni, in qua erat 
similitudo peccati; et cum secun- 
dum vetustatem peccati nunquam 
Ipse vixisset, nostram ex morte 
veteri, qua in peccato mortui 
fueramus, reviviscentem vitam no- 
vam sua resurrectione signaret. 
Ipsum est quod in nobis cele- 
bratur, magnum Baptismatis sac- 
ramentum, ut quicunque ad istam 
pertinent gratiam, moriantur pec- 
cato, sicut Ipse peccato mortuus 
dicitur, quia mortuus est carni, 
hoc est, peccati similitudini: et 
vivant a lavacro renascendo, sicut 
Ipse a sepulcro resurgendo, quam- 
libet corporis zetatem gerant. 


sin,” that is Christ, God to whom 
we were to be reconciled ‘‘ made 
sin for us,” meaning a sacrifice 
for sin such as might avail for our 
reconciliation. He, therefore, was 
sin, that we might be righteousness ; 
not our own, but God’s righteous- 
ness; not in us but in Him ; just 
as He was sin—not His own sin, 
but ours; inherent not in Him- 
self but in us ; exhibiting it in the 
likeness of sinful flesh in which 
He was crucified : that since sin 
was notin Him, He might after 
a@ manner die unto sin, in dying 
unto that flesh in which was @ 
likeness of sin; and that, having 
never Himself lived in the sin 
of ‘‘the old man,” He might 
stamp with the mark of resurrec- 
tion our new life regenerated 
from the death of the old man 
wherein we had died to sin. 

And this is the very meaning 
of our great sacrament of Bap- 
tism, that all who are admitted to 
Baptismal grace should die to 
sin, even as Christ is said to have 
died to sin, when He died to the 
flesh, and live a new life dating 
from that Font, even'as He did 
by rising from the grave, what- 
ever be the age of the baptized. 


This passage is important; St. Augustine very carefully 
works out the doctrine of a sin-offering. The sin-offerings of 


the Law were mere shadows. 
sin. 


Christ was a real offering for 


And how? He died to sin sacramentally, that we might 


die to sin actually. His flesh was sinless, but it was mysti- 
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cally united to our flesh that was sinful ; therefore He who 
had no need died to the flesh for our sakes, that we who had 
need might so die unto sin. 2 Cor. v. 21 is explained by the 
help of Rom. viii. 3. 

There is no thought of zmfxufation in the passage—the 
word never occurs. The doctrine of forensic justification 
was unheard of until the Reformation. The thought in St. 
Augustine’s mind, here as ever in treating of this subject, is 
that of the mystical union between Christ and those whose 
nature He had assumed. By that mystical union—that 
“likeness of flesh”—the curse of sin (death) accrued to 
Christ, and to us there accrued righteousness. The sin was 
ours, but its curse was actually borne by Christ: the right- 
eousness was Christ’s, but by the grace of His death and 
resurrection it was made actually communicable to us. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century complain that 
St. Augustine here and elsewhere confuses sanctification and 
justification. 

He does not confuse them. In his second book against 
Julian the Pelagian (see especially ch. 22-30, or viil.), 1t may 
be seen that by fxstzfication he means an act of Divine mercy, 
and therefore something perfect: and by Sanctification,a work 
of human attainment, and therefore something ever imperfect 
in this world. Sanctification delivers from sin, justification 
from the guilt of sin (peccati reatus). 

The two are therefore in his view distinct, but inseparable, 
and we owe both to Christ’s death. To Christ’s death we 
owe our perfect justification in baptism (“ lavacro regenera- 
tionis remittuntur cuncta peccata”); to Christ’s death we 
owe whatever success we may have in our conflict with sin 
afterwards (‘‘ congressione cum vitiis”) ; and to Christ’s death 
we owe the pardon of our shortcomings in this conflict, and 
the answer to our prayer, “ Forgive us our trespasses :” 
** quoniam quamlibet fortiter contra vitia dimicemus, homines 
sumus ; Dei autem gratia sic nos in hoc corruptibili corpore 
adjuvat dimicantes ; ut non desit propter quod exaudiat 
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veniam postulantes.” God’s grace will so assist our feeble 
strength in this conflict, that though there may not be a death 
of sin, yet a dying unto sin there will be, and this God will 
accept as sufficient for Christ’s sake. The sanctification im- 
perfect, but the justification perfect. (Contra Ful. Pelag. II. 
§ 23 or viii.) : 

St. Augustine’s view of Christ’s work is admirably summed 
up in that saying of Ambrosius which he quotes so often :— 
“ Damnavit peccatum, quod nascendo non sensit in Se, mo- 
viendo crucifixit in nobis:’—He vanquished sin, by being 
sinless Himself, and crucifying it in us. 

- Thus we see how alien to Augustine’s doctrine was the 
Calvinistic idea of tmfutation. No less alien to his doc- 
trine is the notion that the death of Christ was needed to_ 
appease the wrath of God. On this point let us listen to St. 
Augustine’s eloquent protest. It occurs in the Treatise De 
Trinitate (written between 400 and 416), lib. xiii. cap. 15 or xi. 


Sed quid est, ‘‘justificati in 
sanguine Ipsius”? Que vis est 
sanguinis hujus, obsecro, ut in eo 
justificentur credentes? Et quid 
est “ reconciliati per mortem Filii 
Ejus”? Itane vero, cum irascer- 
etur nobis Deus Pater, vidit mor- 
tem Filii sui pro nobis, et placatus 
est nobis? Numquid ergo Filius 
Ejus usqueadeo nobis jam placatus 
erat, ut pro nobis etiam dignaretur 
mori: Pater vero usqueadeo adhuc 
irascebatur, ut nisi Filius pro nobis 
moreretur, non placaretur? Et quid 
est quod alio loco idem ipse doc- 
tor Gentium: ‘‘ Quid,” inquit, 
‘ergo dicemus ad hzec? Si Deus 
pro nobis, quis contra nos? Qui 
proprio Filio non pepercit, sed 
pro nobis omnibus tradidit Illum ; 


But what is the meaning of our 
being ‘‘ justified in His blood” ? 
(Rom. v. 9). What is this virtue 
of His blood, I beseech you, that 
believers should be justified there- 
by ? And what mean those words, 
‘* reconciled by the death of His 
Son”? Will you have us believe 
that when the Father was angry 
with us, He looked upon the 
death of His Son for our sakes, 
and was appeased? Had the 
Son, then, been so completely 
appeased already, that He even 
deigned to die for us; while the 
Father remained so incensed that, 
without the death of the Son for 
us, He would not be appeased ? 
And if so, what can the great 
Teacher of the Gentiles mean in 
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quomodo non etiam cum Ilo om- 
nia nobis donavit?” Numquid, 
nisi jam placatus esset Pater, pro- 
prio Filio non parcens pro nobis 
Eum traderet? Nonne videtur 
heec illi velut adversa esse senten- 
tia? In illa moritur pro nobis 
Filius, et reconciliatur nobis Pater 
per” mortem Ejus: in hac autem 
tanquam prior nos dilexerit Pater, 
Ipse propter nos Filio non parcit, 
Ipse pro nobis Eum tradit ad mor- 
tem. Sed video quod et antea 
Pater dilexit nos, non solum ante- 
quam pro nobis Filius moreretur, 
sed antequam conderet mundum, 
ipso teste Apostolo qui dicit: 
*‘Sicut elegit nos in Ipso ante 
mundi _constitutionem.” Nec 
Filius Patre Sibi non parcente pro 
nobis velut invitus est traditus, 
quia et de Ipso dictum est, ‘* Qui 
me dilexit, et tradidit Semet Ipsum 
pro me.” 


Omnia ergo simul et Pater et 
Filius et amborum Spiritus pariter 
et concorditer operantur : tamen 
justificati sumus in Christi san- 
guine, et reconciliati sumus Deo 
per mortem Filii Ejus; et quo- 
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that other passage, where he 
says: ‘‘ What then shall we say 
to these things? If God be for 
us, who is against us? He who 
spared not His own Son, but de- 
livered Him up for us all, how has 
He not with Him given us all 
things?” Would the Father, 
unless He were already appeased, 
thus surrender His own Son, and 
deliver Him for us? Is it not 
plain that these two statements 
contradict each other? In the 
former the Son dies for us, and 
the Father is reconciled to us by 
His death: in the latter the 
Father, as though He first loved 
us, Himself for our sakes surren- 
dered His Son, Himself delivering 
Him up to death for us. But I 
observe that the Father’s love of 
us dates yet further back—not 
only before His Son’s death for 
us, but before He made the 
world. Witness the Apostle, 
who says—‘* As He hath chosen 
us in Him before the foundation 
of the world”’ (Eph. i. 4). Nor 
was the Son, when the Father 
‘“‘ spared Him not,” delivered for 
us against His own will; for of 
the Son it is said—‘ Who loved 
me and gave Himself for me,” 
(Gal. ii. 20.) 

Thus we learn that, in all re- 
spects, the Father, and the Son, 
and the Spirit of both, are working 
equally and in absolute accord. 
Nevertheless it is in Christ’s blood 
that we are justified, and by the 
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a a re ee ee ee 

modo id factum sit, ut potero, death of the Son that we are recon- 

etiam hic quantum satis videbitur ciled to God. And how this was 

explicabo. effected, I will now, to the best 
of my power, set forth and ex- 
plain so far as it need be ex- 
plained. 

Then there follows a long and important passage, show- 
ing (as Irenzeus and Athanasius had shown) that it was by 
Righteousness, not by mere Power, that the Devil was to be 
overcome (Non potentia Dei sed justitiad superandus fuit 
Diabolus). 


Que est igitur justitia, qua 
victus est diabolus? Quz nisi 
justitia Jesu Christi? Et quo- 
modo victus est? Quia cum in 
Eo nihil morte dignum inveniret, 
occidit Eum tamen. Et utique jus- 
tum est ut debitores quos tenebat, 
liberi dimittantur, in Eum cre- 
dentes quem sine ullo debito 
occidit. Hoc est quod justificari 
dicimur in Christi sanguine. Sic 
quippe in remissionem peccatorum 
nostrorum innocens sanguis ille 
effusus est. (Cap. 18 or xiv.) 


What then is the righteousness 
whereby the Devil was overcome ? 
That of Jesus Christ. And how 
was he overcome thereby? Be- 
cause, albeit he found in Him 
nothing worthy of death, he 
nevertheless slew Him. And 
clearly it was just that the debtors 
whom the Devil was holding 
should be released, if willing to 
owe their deliverance to Him 
whom the Devil thus slew without 
any claim of debt. This, then, 
is what is meant by our being 
justified in the blood of Christ. 
For it was for the remission of 
our sins that that innocent blood 
was shed. 


If St. Augustine had stopped here we should have deeply 


regretted it, for he seems on the very verge of Origen’s error 
—the error into which Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory the 
Great were drawn by the ascendency of that speculative intel- 
lect—the error of supposing that in some way the Evil One 
had a claim over the race of mankind which God allowed, 
until he forfeited it by grasping at the sinless life of the Holy 
One in His Incarnation. 
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But such was not the thought of St. Augustine. The 
words that follow vindicate his meaning. He was far from 
thinking of any claim of Satan: the debt, “the debitum,” 
—which we owed, and Christ owed not, but paid,—was not to 
Satan, but to the eternal law of holiness. To that law man- 
kind owed the debt of death; and Christ paid it, that we, 
being incorporated with Him, might die zZo sim, and so be 


freed from sin. 


“For that which is dead is freed from sin.” 


“Quippe 2% remissionem peccatorum nostrorum” was 
his phrase,—not “zn satisfactionem Satane,’ — “ innocens 


sanguis ille effusus est.” 


Unde Se dicit in Psalmis ‘‘ in 
mortuis liberum.” .Solus enim a 
debito mortis liber est mortuus. 
Hine et in alio Psalmo dicit, 
*‘Quz non rapui, tunc exsolve- 
bam:” rapinam volens intelligi 
peccatum, quia usurpatum est 
contra licitum. - Unde per os 
etiam carnis suze, sicut in Evan- 
gelio legitur, dicit, ‘‘ Ecce venit 
princeps mundi hujus, et in Me 
nihil invenit,” id est nullum pec- 
catum ; ‘‘sed ut sciant omnes,” 
inquit, ‘‘ quia voluntatem Patris 
mei facio ; surgite, eamus hinc.” 
Et pergit inde ad passionem, ut 
pro debitoribus nobis quod Ipse 
non debebat exsolveret. . 


He continues :— 


Whence in the Psalms He speaks 
of Himself as being ‘‘ free among 
thedead” (Ixxxviii. 5). Forhe only 
is free from the debt of death who 
has died. Hence in another Psalm 
also he saith—‘‘I restored that 
which I took not away ”’ (Lxix. 4), 
meaning sin, for sin is what we take 
unlawfully. Whence also, speak- 
ing in His human nature, He 
saith—‘‘ The prince of this world 
cometh, and findeth nothing in 
Me” (that is, no sin); “but that 
all may know that as the Father 
gave Me commandment, even so 
I do: Arise, let us go hence :” 
and He goeth thence—to His pas- 
sion! that for us debtors He 
might pay a debt that He Him- 
self owed not. 


And thus, reverting to the position from which he started, 


St. Augustine shows that the debt which Christ paid was a 
debt to that law of holiness which declared that all that is 
corrupt in man mustdie. Being “ in likeness of sinful flesh,” 
He had taken on Himself this debt, and the payment of it 
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was an act of righteousness ; and by that act of righteousness 
the Evil One was overcome. For the strength of sin (and so 
of the Evil One) lay in that law; and that law being fulfilled, 
sin’s strength was gone. Every one who in Christ dies unto 
sin, is freed (Sed:xalwra:) from sin, freed therefore from the 
Evil One. The chapter is concluded thus :— 


Per remissionem peccatorum 
eruimur a diaboli potestate : hoc 
ad id pertinet, quod a Christo 
_justitia diabolus vincitur, non po- 
tentia. Ex infirmitate quippe 
quam suscepit in carne mortali, 
non ex immortali potentia cruci- 
fixus est Christus: de qua tamen 
infirmitate ait Apostolus. ‘‘ Quod 
infirmum est Dei fortius est ho- 
minibus.” 


It was by means of the remis- 
sion of our sins that we were de- 
livered from the Devil’s power : 
and this is in accord with that 
idea on which we were insisting, 
that Christ conquered the Devil 
by His righteousness not by His 
power. For it was in the weak- 
ness of His mortal flesh, not in 
the might of His immortal nature, 
that He was crucified. But of 
Christ’s weakness the Apostle 
says—‘‘ The weakness of God is 
stronger than men.”’ 


St. Augustine seems to have had Origen’s error in his 


eye when (in the next chapter) he so carefully guards his 
reader from supposing that the price which Christ paid for 
man’s redemption was paid to the Evil One, showing by 
the word “ tanquam,” moreover, that the word “ price” is not 
strictly applicable thereto :— 


In hac redemptione tanquam In this redemption the blood 


pretium pro nobis datus est san- 
guis Christi, quo accepto diabolus 
non ditatus est sed ligatus. 


of Christ may be called the price 
paid, but by its payment the Devil 
was not enriched but enchained. 


Thoroughly in harmony with these passages of St. Augus- 
tine, and in protest against the notion of any ransom having 
been paid by way of compensation either to Satan on one 
side, or to the Father on the other, is that passage of GRE- 
GORY NAZIANZEN, alluded to on pages 66, 168. 
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The whole passage is important :— 


Tiye yap 7d brép hudy alua, xal 
wept rlvos éxev0n, 7d péya kal 
reptBonrov Tou Oeov Kal dpxepéws 
cal @vpuaros ; Karerxdueda pty yap 
brd Tov wrovnpol, werpapévoe brd 
Thy dpaprlay, cal dyrc\aBdvres Tijs 
kaklas rhy ndov7ny. el dé 7d AUTpor 
otk A&\Xou twos, 4 rot Karéxovros 
ylveras, Snr® rlve rotro elanvéxOn 
kal O¢ Fvrwa alrlay; el pev rE 
Tovnpy, ped THs SBpews’ el wh wapa 
Tov Geod pdvov, d\Ad xal rov Gedy 
abrdv A\brpov 6 AnorThs A\auBdver cal 
pucOdv obrws treppuh ris éavrod 
tupavyldos, dv by Kal hudv peldec- 
Oat Sixacov Fv. el 5¢ rp Tarpl, 
wp@rov pev was; obx tm’ éxelvov 
yap éxparovueba.  dSevrepov de 
rls 6 Abyos povoyevods atua rép- 
wev twarépa, 8s ovdé rdv "Ioadk 
é5éfaro wapa Tou warpds mpoope- 
pbuevov, GAN’ dyrn\AdEaro Ti Ou- 
clay, xpidy dyridovs rot Aoyixot 
Ovparos; fH SHdov, dri AapBdver 
fev 6 warhp ovk alriaas ob5é Sen- 
Gels’ ANAL td Thy olkovoplay, Kal 
TO XpHvae ayiacOjvar To avOpw- 
xlvy rot Ocot dv AvOpwror’ 
Ly’ abrds hyuds é&é\nrat, Tod rupdy- 
vou Bla xpdrnoas, kal wpds adrov 
éravaydyyn, 5a rot Tlod peor- 
revoavTos, kai els rywhy rod Ilarpds 
Taira olxovoujoayros, @ Ta wavra 
wapaxwpav dalverat, (Greg. Naz. 
Or. xlii.) 


For to whom was that vicarious 
blood given, and for what was it 
shed—that wonderful and famous 
blood of God, Himself both priest 
and sacrifice? For we were being 
held fast by the Evil One, sold 
under sin, receiving by way of 
compensation the gratifications of 
vice. Now if a ransom goes by 
right to him who holds that which 
is to be ransomed, I ask to whom 
was the ransom paid in this case, 
and for what reason? If you say 
it was paid to the Evil One— 
shame on the injurious thought! 
What! the robber receive not 
merely a ransom from God, but 
God Himself as ransom! Truly 
a monstrous compensation for his 
tyranny, to oblige him to spare 
such creatures as we are! But 
if you say it was paid ¢o the Father, 
then first I would ask, How? for 
it was not by the Father that we 
were being held in captivity ; and 
secondly, how can it be reason- 
ably supposed that the blood of 
the only-begotten Son should 
please the Father, when that same 
heavenly Father declined to re- 
ceive the blood of Isaac, when 
offered to Him by Abraham, but 
changed the victim, giving the 
ram for sacrifice instead of the 
human victim? Is it not clear 
that though the Father accepted 
Christ’s sacrifice, He had neither 


demanded nor solicited it ; and that His only motive was the 
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accomplishment of a dispensation, and the need of sanctifying 
man by means of the human element in the God-man, that He 
might Himself deliver us by vanquishing the tyrant, and bring us 
back to Himself through the mediation of the Son—the whole dis- 
pensation being designed to redound to the glory of the Father, to 
whom the Son throughout manifestly defers. 


The phrase “ 6’ olxovoylay” corresponds to St. Athana- 
sius’s phrase, “‘ 7d mpds Tov Ocdv eDAoyov PuAdrrwr.” It was due: 
to God’s consistency—that is, the constancy of those laws,. 
whereby the moral government of the world is carried on, 
required—that man’s salvation should be thus accomplished, 
by the Son taking upon Him the nature which was under sen- 
tence of death, and by dying redeeming it. To this constancy 
of Divine law the ransom was paid; and this being so, it 
is much to be wished that we could retain our Lord’s own 
sacrificial word Avrpov, which far more truly than our 
English word ransom expresses this satisfaction of the law of 
holiness. 

Thus, with more clearness and firmness than St. Augus- 
tine, perhaps, do St. Athanasius and St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus resist the idea of the ransom having been paid by way 
of compensation to any one. 

But many of the Fathers—Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory 
the Great, for instance—had a far less grasp of the truth, 
and were led away by Origen’s speculations. Even St. 
Augustine has passages about the cross being a “ musci- 
pula,’ which one wishes he had never written.1 And it was 
not until the great work of St. Anselm appeared in the 
eleventh century that the Church’s theology was finally de- 
livered from the erroneous and unworthy idea that the 
Atonement was in some sort a transaction between God 
and the Evil One. 

But though the Church owes high thanks to Anselm for 
this service, it may perhaps be doubted whether, on the whole, 


1 See Sermons, cxxx. cxxxiv. cclxiii. 
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his influence on her doctrine has been altogether healthful. 
If any student of God’s Word reads St. Athanasius’s answer 
to the question, Cur Deus Homo, .and then turns to the 
later and more famous answer of St. Anselm, he can hardly 
hesitate to allow that the Father is far more near to the 


teaching of the New Testament than the Schoolman. 
For the sake of such comparison it may be convenient to 
give here a brief abstract of ST. ANSELM’s argument in his 


own language :— 


Cap. xi. Quzerendum est, 
qua ratione Deus dimittat peccata 
hominibus. Et ut. hoc faciamus 
apertius, prius videamus quid sit 
peccare et quid pro peccato satis- 
facere. . . . Non est aliud pec- 
care, quam Deo non reddere de- 
bitum. . . . Quid est debitum ? 
Justitia sive rectitudo voluntatis. 
. . « Hunc honorem debitum qui 
Deo non reddit, aufert Deo quod 
suum est, et Deum exhonorat ; 
et hoc est peccare. .. . Et quid 
satisfacere ? Non sufficit solum- 
modo reddere quod ablatum est, 
sed pro contumelid illata plus 
debet reddere quam abstulit. 


Cap. xii. Utrum sold miseri- 
cordia sine satisfactione deceat 
Deum peccata dimittere. Sic 
dimittere peccatum, non est aliud 
quam non punire; et quoniam 
recte ordinare peccatum sine satis- 
factione non est nisi punire, sinon 
punitur, inordinatum dimittitur. 
Deum vero non decet aliquid in 
suo regno inordinatum dimittere. 
. »» Si peccatum sic dimittitur 


The problem is, how can God 
forgive man’s sin? To clear our 
thoughts let us first consider 
what sin is, and what satisfaction 
for sin is, To sin is to 
fail to render to God His due. 
What is due to God? Righteous- 
ness, or rectitude of will. He 
who fails to render this honour to 
God, robs God of that which 
belongs to Him, and dishonours 
God. This is sim... And 
what is satisfaction? It is not 
enough simply to restore what 
has been taken away ; but, in con- 
sideration of the insult offered, 
more than what was taken away 
must be rendered back. 

Let us consider whether God 
could properly remit sin by mercy 
alone without satisfaction. Soto 
remit sin would be simply to ab- 
stain from punishing it. And 
since the only possible way of cor- 
recting sin, for which ho satisfac- 
tion has been made, is to punish 
it ; not to punish it, is to remit it 
uncorrected. But God cannot 
properly leave anything uncor- 
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impunitum similiter erit apud 
Deum peccanti et non peccanti : 
quod Deo non convenit. 
Inconvenientia autem injustitia 
est. 


Cap. xiii. Necesse est ergo, ut 
aut ablatus honor solvatur, aut 
poena sequatur. Alioquin aut 
sibi ipsi Deus justus non erit, aut 
ad utrumque impotens erit : quod 
nefas est vel cogitare. 


rected in His kingdom. More- 
over, so to remit sin unpunished, 


. would be treating the sinful and 


the sinless alike, which would be 
incongruous to God’s nature. And 
incongruity is injustice. 

It is necessary, therefore, that 
either the honour taken away 
should be repaid, or punishment 
should be inflicted. Otherwise 
one of two things follows—either 
God is not just to Himself, or He 
is powerless to do what He ought 
to do. A blasphemous supposi- 
tion. 


Then Anselm urges the necessity that God should rather 
restore than destroy mankind, in order that He might fulfil 
the original purpose of man’s creation, which was to supply 
the place of the fallen angels,—an idea borrowed from St. 
Augustine, and a favourite idea of the Fathers and School- 
men ; but it is not essential to his argument, and may be 


passed by. 
the doctrine of satisfaction. 


Cap. xx. Secundum mensu- 
ram peccati oportet satisfactionem 
esse... . 

Cap. xxi. Nondum consider- 
asti quanti ponderis sit peccatum. 
Si videres te in conspectu Dei, et 
aliquis tibidiceret : ‘‘aspice illuc;” 
et Deus e contra: ‘‘nullatenus 
volo ut aspicias ;” quzere tu ipse 
in corde tug, quid sit in omnibus 
quze sunt, pro quo deberes contra 
voluntatem Dei illum aspectum 
facere. ... . Pro conservanda 
tota creatura nihil deberes facere 
contra voluntatem Dei. . . . Si 


In the twentieth chapter he proceeds to unfold 


The satisfaction ought to be in 
proportion to the sin. 


And possibly thou hast not yet 
duly estimated the gravity of sin. 
Suppose that thou wast stand- 
ing in God’s presence, and some 
one said to thee—‘‘ Look yonder.”’ 
And God said, ‘‘ I am altogether 
unwilling that thou shouldest 
look.” Ask thyself whether there 
be aught in the whole universe for 
the sake of which thou oughtest 
to indulge that one look against 
the will of God. Not to preserve 
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faceres, quid posses pro hoc pec- 
cato solvere? Non satisfacis, si 
nonreddis aliquid majus omni crea- 
turd. . . . Omnis creatura, id est, 
omnis res quze Deus non est, non 
potest recompensare peccato. 
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the whole creation from perishing 
oughtest thou to act against the 
will of God. And shouldest thou 
so act, what canst thou pay for 
this sin? Thou canst not make 
satisfaction for it, unless thou pay- 
est something greater than the 
whole creation. All that is cre- 
ated, that is, all that is not God, 
cannot compensate the sin. 


Having shown thus the absolute impossibility of man 
making satisfaction, Anselm proceeds in the 2d Book to 
show how necessary it was, notwithstanding, that satisfac- 
tion should be made, else God’s work in creation would have 


been in vain. 


Lib. ii., cap. iv. Necesse est, ut 
de humana natura perficiat Deus 
quod incepit: hoc autem fieri 
nequit nisi per integram peccati 
satisfactionem, quam nullus pec- 
cator facere potest. 

Cap. vi.—Fieri nequit satisfac- 
tio, nisi sit qui solvat Deo pro pec- 
cato hominis aliquid majus, quam 
omne quod preter Deumest.... 
Nihil autem est supra omne quod 
Deus non est, nisi Deus. Non 
ergo potest hanc satisfactionem 
facere nisi Deus : nec facere illam 
debet nisi homo. ... Si ergo 
necesse est ut de hominibus per- 
ficiatur illa superna civitas, nec 
hoc esse valet nisi fiat preedicta 
satisfactio, quam nec Zofest facere 
nisi ‘Deus, nec debet nisi homo ; 
necesse est ut eam faciat Deus- 
Homo. 


It is necessary that God should 
fulfil His purpose respecting hu- 
man nature. And this cannot be 
except there be a complete satis- 
faction made for sin : and this no 
sinner can make. 

Satisfaction cannot be made 
unless there be some One able to 
pay to God for man’s sin some- 
thing greater than all that is be- 
sideGod. Now nothing ts greater 
than all that is not God, except 
God Himself. None therefore 
can make this satisfaction except 
God. And none ought to make 
it except man. If, then, it be 
necessary that the kingdom of 
heaven be completed by man’s 
admission, and if man cannot be 
admitted unless the aforesaid satis- 
faction for sin be first made, and 
if God only cam, and man only 
ought to make this satisfaction, 
then necessarily One must make 
it who is both God and man. 
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Having thus established the necessity of the zzcarnation, 
Anselm proceeds to show that it was only by dying that the 
incarnate Son of God could make the satisfaction. A merely 


obedient life would not suffice : 


Cap. xi. Oportet Eum majus 
aliquid habere quam quidquid sub 
Deo est, quod sponte det, et non 
ex debito, Deo. Obedientiam ser- 
vare non erit hoc dare: omnis 
enim rationalis creatura debet 
hanc obedientiam Deo. At mor- 
tem non debuit Deo Christus, qui 
nunquam peccator fuit. Mortem 
ergo dat sponte et non ex debito. 


Cap. xix. Eum autem qui tan- 
tum donum sponte dat Deo, sine 
retributione non debet esse. .. . 
Sed quid retribuetur nullius rei 
egenti, et cul non est quod dari 
aut dimitti possit? . . . Si volu- 
erit Filius quod Sibi debetur ho- 
mini dare, poteritne Pater jure 
Illum prohibere, aut homini cui 
dabit negare ? 


He must have something to 
offer greater than all that is below 
God, and something that He can 
give to God voluntarily, and not 
as in duty bound. Mere obedi- 
ence would not be a gift of this 
kind ; for every rational creature 
owes this obedience as a duty to 
God. But death Christ wasin no 
way bound to suffer, having never 
sinned. So death was an offering 
that He could make as of free 
will, and not ofdebt..... 

Now One who could freely 
offer so great a gift to God, 
clearly ought not to be without 
reward. But what reward could 
be given to One who needed 
nothing—One who craved neither 
gift nor pardon? If the Son 
chose to make over the claim He 
had on God to man, could the 


- Father justly forbid Him doing 


so, or refuse to man what the Son 
willed to give him ? 


Thus nothing short of Christ’s death would place the 
Father under obligation to Him, and nothing short of such 
obligation would entitle Christ to claim man’s forgiveness. 
Thus Anselm works out his theory of satisfaction. 

And thus, as it seemed to him, the mercy and justice 


of God were reconciled. 
asks :— 

Quid misericordius intelligi va- 
let, quam cum peccatori tormen- 


In the twentieth chapter’ he 


What greater mercy can be con- 
ceived than that God the Father 
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tis <eternis damnato, et unde se 
redimat non habenti, Deus Pater 
dicit, ‘‘Accipe Unigenitum meum, 
et da pro te;” et ipse Filius, 
‘“‘Tolle Me et redime te” ? 
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should say to the sinner—con- 
demned to eternal torment, and 
unable to redeem himself—‘‘ Re- 
ceive my only Son, and offer Him 
for thyself,” while the Son Him- 


self said—‘‘ Take me, and redeem 
thyself’’ ? 
And what greater justice than 
_that One who receives a payment 
far exceeding the amount due, 
should, if it be paid with a night 
intention, remit all that is due.” 


Quid etiam justius, quam ut 
Tile cui datur pretium majus omni 
debito, si debito datur affectu, 
dimittat omne debitum ? 


From this brief abstract it will be seen that St. Anselm’s 

argument invites comparison with that of St. Athanasius. 

Both propose a dilemma. The “ txconvenientia,” and the 
“non decet,” of the one, answer to the drorov and daperés of 
the other. Athanasius does not suppose that God was under 
any necessity to redeem man, but redeemed him out of pure 
love. Anselm declares that it was necessary; that God 
would have been unjust to Himself if He had not done it. 
Nor do they only differ as to the motive ; they differ also as 
to the mode. 

Athanasius teaches that man could only be truly redeemed 
by a regeneration of his nature, and that his nature could 
"only be regenerated by a fulfilment of that law which said 
there must be a death unto sin, and that to effect this the 
Son of God took flesh and died. 

Anselm teaches that man could only be forgiven after 
amends had been made to God for the dishonour done to 
Him ; and it was to make these amends that His Son took 
flesh and died. 

The difference between the two doctrines has its root 
in their different definition of sin. Athanasius defines sin 
to be a corruption of nature requiring to be cured. An- 
selm defines sin to be a debt to God’s honour requiring to 
be paid. 
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Anselm’s theory is, no doubt, capable of a more scientific 
statement than that of Athanasius. But how is this scientific 
statement attained? By rejecting all that cannot be thus 
dialectically handled. 

Let us carefully observe how many elements of the doc- 
trine, which undoubtedly find place in Holy Scripture, are 
tacitly rejected by Anselm, as incapable of being dialecti- 
cally treated. 

There is the mystery of man’s free will,—the mystery of 
sin as a disease,—the mystical union between Christ and man, 
—the life-giving efficacy of Christ’s body and soul, on which 
St. John’s Gospel lays such emphasis,—the dying with Christ 
unto sin, and rising with Him unto righteousness, which is 
the very key-note of all that St. Paul says on the subject,— 
all this finds no place in Anselm’s doctrine. By these several 
rejections of matter that his logic could not assimilate, he 
simplifies his doctrine, no doubt. But the result, however 
scientific, is something that belongs essentially to the eleventh 
century, something in which very little savour of Holy Scrip- 
ture survives. . 

But if this be true of Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo, it is 
surely yet more true of CALVIN’s further modification of the 
doctrine. For the Calvinistic theory not only shares the 
blame of Anselm’s omissions ; but incurs the further blame 
of importing ideas into the doctrine, altogether repugnant to 
Holy Scripture. 

Holy Scripture, interpreted without prepossession, or 
with only such prepossession as the writings of the first four 
centuries leave on our minds, never sanctions the idea that 
Christ’s sufferings were inflicted by the Father, or that they 
relieved us from punishment because they were the equivalent 
of that punishment, or that they induced the Father to be 
merciful to us, or that God can ever account as guilty One 
who is guiltless, or as holy one who is unholy. 

Against such constructions, or rather misconstructions of 
Scripture, an unsophisticated conscience must ever rebel. 
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In the seventeenth century there was a great rebellion, 
headed by Socinus, Crellius, and others of the Polonian 
brotherhood, and it found its most distinct expression in the 
Racovian Catechism. According to their teaching there was 
no mystery of Atonement in Christ’s death whatever ; it was 
simply a martyrdom, the seal and crown of a life of sinless ° 
obedience, laying mankind under the deepest possible obliga- 
‘tion therefore, and infinitely well pleasing to God, but no more. 

GROTIUS in his youth replied in his famous treatise de 
Satisfactione Christi. And the wonderful power of this treatise 
fascinated almost all the English Divines of the period. 

Hence it was that the champions of orthodoxy chose for 
their line of defence against the Socinian attack the advanced 
positions of Calvin’s and Anselm’s dialectics, instead of fall- 
ing back upon the surer ground of the early Fathers ; or, 
better still, retiring into the impregnable fortress of God’s 
Word. 

The lapse of their favourite Grotius (in his later work the 
Annotations) into statements savouring of that very Soci- 
nianism which in his earlier he had professed to combat, 
ought to have warned them that the Calvinistic doctrine of a 
forensic transaction between the First and Second Person of 
the Trinity is in its conception essentially Arian. 

In our own day another attempt is being made to explain 
away the mysterious efficacy of Christ’s blood-shedding. 
Let us hope that the defenders of catholic truth will be better 
advised than their fathers, and take counsel with St. Augus- 
tine and St. Athanasius, rather than with Grotius or Cal- 
vin or even St. Anselm, in their interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture: English students have much to learn and much to 
unlearn in this department of theology. 

The following passage I marked a year ago, as expressing 
more clearly and satisfactorily what I will venture to call the 
Athanasian view of the Atonement than anything that I have 
read in modern divinity. 
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I have a sad pleasure in here transcribing it ; for while I 
write the tidings reach me of Archdeacon Freeman’s death. 
One of my own University’s ripest scholars, he had drunk 
more deeply than most of us, of the fountains of theology 
where they are purest, near their divine source :— 

““ How far, and in what sense, was the sacrifice of 
Christ’s death vicarious, and an atonement? 

“ Plainly, it was first of all, so far vicarious, that it was an 
act of championship ; the discharging, for us, of a work that 
we must else have done, had we been capable (which, how- 
ever, we were not) of doing it. And since the very essence 
and definition of this work was, according to the mys- 
terious law of the economy, the undergoing of a death, and 
that, too, by the shedding of blood, which of necessity is a 
death of pain, it follows that Christ truly suffered and died 
‘for us and for our sins.’ For us and in our place, since we 
ought to have done the work and suffered the redeeming 
death, if we could have done so; for our sins, since they 
necessitated this action and suffering. ‘He gave Himself,’ 
then, for us ; ‘the Just,’ and therefore capable, ‘for the un- 
just,’ and therefore incapable. ‘He bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows ;’ grief and sorrows properly ours to 
bear ; ‘the chastisement’ which alone could procure ‘ our 
peace was on Him,’ instead of on us; ‘and with His stripes 
we were healed.’ 

“That the wrath of God thus fell on the innocent, is true. 
But this was, so to speak, an accident of the mysterious Eco- 
nomy. It was not so done in order that a vindictive wrath 
might have an object whereupon to wreak itself ; but that 
the requirements of a law, the grounds of which are to us 
inscrutable,! might be satisfied. 


1 That is to say, that (as above explained), we cannot possibly 
know why penal death should have required a voluntary death in 
order to the undoing of it. That it was so is certain from Scripture. 
But this fact is the lowest stratum, so to speak, to which our theo- 
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“ Plainly, too, the death of Christ was in perfection what all 
previous sacrifices had been in their measure and sphere. By 
removing that which had shut man out from God’s presence, 
viz. a deathlike condition, it rendered his entrance into 
heaven possible, exactly as the old Mosaic sacrifice removed 
unfitness for entering into the tabernacle Presence. 

“‘ But, on the other hand, it is plain that Christ did not so 
take our place by suffering and dying, that we should not in 
our own persons undergo each one the exact penalty origin- 
ally attached to sin, namely, dissolution.! Man was to be 
delivered from this, not by being allowed to evade it, any 
more than Israel was to escape the Red Sea, or Jonah the 
ocean ; but, like them, by going down into it, and coming 
up out of it in a new condition purchased for him by the 
death of Christ, and applied to him by a real communion 
with that death, and with the ensuing resurrection. 

_ © Thus man, both the race and the individual, bears after 
all, all that by his nature and position he is capable of bear- 
ing, and all that was at the first denounced as his punish- 
ment. The original doom—the universal, the inevitable, the 
involuntary, the penal death—the death of the wrongdoer 
and of the condemned, as such, falls still on every man. 
But the death which alone could hinder that death from being 
eternal—the special, the inimitable, the self-chosen, the cura- 
tive death, the death of the blameless and the self-devoted— 
is freely borne by Christ, that man might not perish ever- 
lastingly. In this sense and to this extent, ‘ by the grace of 
God He tasted death for every man.’ 

“‘ And it is especially to be observed in contravention of 
modern and really shallow conceptions, however profound 
an aspect they may wear, that it was in the strictest sense by 
the death of Christ, not by His 2, that the redemption of 





logical knowledge extends or can extend. On what that stratum 
itself rests we are profoundly ignorant. 
1 Aug. de Peccato, ii. 30-34. 
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mankind was effected. Directly, strictly, and properly, it was 
not the holiness of that life, however holy, nor the divinity of 
that life, however divine, not this, but the fact of that Death 
—that Death as an instrument, as being the Death of a Man 
perfectly pure and sinless—this it was that by satisfying the 
conditions of a pre-existent law,! brought man back from 
everlasting destruction.”"—/reeman’s Principles of Divine 
Service. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROCESSION OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 


THE recent conference at Bonn, in which the long-standing 
doctrinal difference between the Eastern and Western 
branches of the Church was exhaustively discussed, has 
drawn the attention of students to the writings of the last 
of the Greek Fathers, JOHANNES DAMASCENUS, a monk 
who flourished in the middle of the eighth century, chiefly 
known in his own day for his strenuous resistance to 
the Emperor Leo’s crusade against the use of zmages in 
churches, but valued highly by later ages because of his 
singular clearness and accuracy as a dogmatic theologian, 
as the notes to Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed 
abundantly testify. Pe 

In his dogmatic statements of the doctrine of the Pro- 
cession, the representatives of the Greek Church at Bonn, and 
Dr. Déllinger on behalf of the Western Church, seemed to 
find common ground of agreement on which a doctrinal 
reunion of the two Churches might be based. 


1 St. Athan. de Incarn., p. 63. ‘* By the sacrifice of His own 
body He put an end to the law which was against us.” 
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It may be interesting, therefore, to give here some 
extracts from the writings of this Father in illustration of 
this difficult doctrine, although his date is so much later 
than that of the other Fathers to whom the English: Church 
usually refers her students fas authoritative in matters of 


doctrine. 


His works were published by Michaelis Le Quien, at 
Venice, in 1712; but the text is not so carefully printed as 


might be wished. 


His most famous work is De Fide Orthodoxd. From 
the first Book of that treatise the following extracts are 


taken :— 


Cap. vii. Ae? yap rov Aéyor 
cat IIveiua exew. xal yap 6 npé- 
repos Adyos ovK Apoipds eore Tov 
IIveduaros’ adn’ éf’ tyudv pev rd 
Ilveipa addAdrpibvéore rijs nuerépas 
ovolas . 


ov xvonv dvurécrarov évyootper, 
o «+ GNAG Siva ovowwd7, adrhy 
éauris év litafovoy broordce Oe- 
wpounevnv, xal Tot Ilarpds mpo- 
epxouévny, kai ev ry Adbdyw dva- 
mwavouévny, xal avrov ovcav éx- 
gavrichy, odre xwpicOjvac Tov 
Ocod &y @ écrit, Kal rod Adyou, 
@ cuprapouapret, Suvayévnv. ... 
ov yap évéXace wore TH warp 
Adyes, otre rp Adyy Iveiua. 


Cap. viii. . . . ‘Onolws murred- 
ouev kal els & IIvetipa dycov 7d 
Kupioy Kal Swowody’ Td éx Tob 
Ilarpds éxwopevépevov, cal év TQ 
Tip dvaravépevov . . . wapdkAr- 


The Divine Logos must have a 
Spirit ; for the human logos (the 
rational soul of man) is not with- 
out participation in the Spirit ; 
only in owr case the Spirit is of 
a substance distinct from ours 
(whereas the Divine Logos and 
Spirit are consubstantial). | 

By the Spirit we do not mean 
an impersonal breath, but a sub- 
stantial power, considered in His 
own proper individual person- 
ality, proceeding from the Father, 
and resting in the Logos, and 
being an exponent of the Logos, 
incapable of separation from God 
in whom He is, and from the 
Logos whom He ever accom- 
panieth. For never did the 
Logos fail the Father, nor the 
Spirit the Logos. 

a Similarly, we be 
lieve also in one Holy Spit, 
the Lord and Lifegiver; pro- 
ceeding from the Father, and 
resting inthe Son . . . named 
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Tov, ws Tas TOV Show wapakAheers 
dexduevov’ xara wdvra Suoov ry 
Ifarpt xa Tip: éx rod Ilarpds éx- 
mopevduevoy, kat df Tiod perad.66- 
pevov, kal pweradapBavduevov wird 
mraons xTloews, kal df édavrod xrl- 
gov, kat ovo.oly Ta cduravyTa Kal 
ayidtov kal cuvéxov. évurécrarov, 
Hroe év lila vwrocrdce trdpxor, 
dxwprrov, Kal dvexpolrnrov Ia- 
rpds kal Tlot. Kal mdvra exov 
6ca &xee 6 Tlarnp xal 6 Tlds, 
mY THs ayevynolas Kal rijs yev- 
VITEWS. . . « 


"Eml ris rprddos pula ovcla, pla 
ayabérns, pla Sivams, ula Oédn- 
ows, pla évépyeca, pla éfovcla, pla 
Kal ) avrh, ob Tpets Suovac &dAN- 
Aas . . . Ore Kara wayra & elow 
6 Tlarhp xal 6 Tids cai rd“Aycoy . 
Tlvedua, wrHv ris ayevynolas xal 
THs yevvioews, kal THs éxmopevoews. 


"Xpi 5¢ ywwoxew 8re rov Ta- 
Tépa ov Aéyouey Ex Twos, Aé-yomev 
dé avrdv rod Tlod Ilarépa’ rdv 
Tidy ov Aéyouevy alriov ovdé ra- 
Tépa’ dNéyouev O¢ adrov Kal éx roo 
IIarpés, cat Tidy rot Ilarpés’ rd 
dé IIvetua rd dycov, cal éx rod 
IIarpés déyouev, xai Ivetpua Ia- 
Tpos dvoudtouey. éx rod Tilo de 
76 Iveta ob Aéyouev’ IIveiua be 
Tiod dvoudfouev’ ef ris yap 7d 
IIvetpa Xpirrod ov exer, ono 
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Paraclete or Advocate, as being 
invoked by all; being in all 
respects similar to the Father 
and to the Son ; proceeding from 
the Father, and through the Son 
imparted and partaken of by all 
creatures ; Himself creating and 
giving substance to all things, 
sanctifying and controlling. Per- 
sonal, that is existing in His own 
proper subsistency ; inseparable 
and never absent from the Father 
and the Son. Having all that 
the Father hath and the Son, 
except their respective properties 
of being unbegotten and of being 
begotten. 

In the case of the Trinity there 
is one substance, one goodness, 
one power, one will, one energy, 
one authority, one and the same, 
not three like one to the other. 

; For in all respects the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit are One, except in their 
respective properties of being un- 
begotten, begotten, and proceed- 
ing. 

It is to be observed that we do 
not speak of the Father as origin- 
ated of any, but we speak of Him 
as Father of the Son. We do not 
speak of the Son as being Cause or 
Father of any; but we speak of 
Him as originated of the Father, 
and being Son of the Father; the 
Holy Spirit we speak of as origin- 
ated of the Father, and we name 
Him Spirit of the Father. But 
we do not speak of the Spirit as 
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6 Oeios dwrdcrodos, odros ovK éorly 
avrov’ Kal dc Tlod wepavepadcbat, 
kal peradldoc bas nucy duodtoyovmev’ 
éveptonce yap, pyol, cai ele Tots 
Habnrais avrot, AdBere IIveiua 
ycov. “Qorwep éx Tod HAlov wev F 
te dxris kal 7 E\A\apyis* avrds yap 
éorly ] wrryh THs axrivos Kal rijs 
A\Adupews’ dud te THs axrivos 7 
PrAanyis uw peradldora, Kal 
abrn éorly ) gwrifovca jas, cal 
perexouévn bd Bud. Tov oe 
Tldv, odre rod Tvevparos Aéyouer, 
otre wy éx rov IIvevpuaros. 
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originated of the Son;! but we 
name Him Spirit of the Son ; for 
‘‘if any have not the Spirit of 
Christ,” saith the holy Apostle, 
‘*he is none of His.” 

And that He is manifested and 
imparted to us through the Son, 
we confess; for ‘*He breathed 
on them,” we read, ‘‘and said to 
His disciples, Receive the Holy 
Ghost.” Even as of the sun are 
originated both the sunbeam and 
its illumination ; for the sun is 
the fountain of both ; and it is 
through the sunbeam that the 
illumination is imparted to us, 
and this it is which enlightens 
us and is partaken of by us. But 
we neither speak of the Son as 
Son of the Spirit, nor yet as 
originated of the Spirit. 


In the xiith chapter (de divinis nominibus), the authen- 
ticity of which has been questioned by some, John of 
Damascus makes these further statements :— 


‘O Tlarhp Adyou yevrirwp, ral 
dud Adyou wpoBodevs éExpavropixod 
IIveduaros. 


Td d¢ IIvedua rd dytov éxpar- 
Topixh Tod Kxpudlov ris Oedrnros 
dvvajus Tod Ilarpés* éx Ilarpds 
pev 8¢ lod éxmopevonévyn, ov 
yevynros. 


The Father is the begetter of 
the Logos, and through the Logos 
the projector of the revealing 
Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit is the Father’s 
Power revealing the secrets of the 
Godhead ; proceeding from the 
Father through the Son, but not 
by way of generation. 





1 Thomas Aquinas, commenting on this passage of Damascene, 
charges him with the error of the Nestorians, condemned by the 
Council of Ephesus. But unjustly, for the Nestorians denied that 
the Spirit proceeded from the Father through the Son, which John 


of Damascus distinctly affirms. 
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And in the last chapter of the Book, the xiiith :— 


Elxav rot Ilarpés 6 Tlds, xat 
Tob Tiod rd Tveipa, 8¢ 05 6 Xpic- 
Tos évorxav av0piry Sliwow abre 
70 kar’ elxéva. 


Oeds 7d LIvedua 7d dytov pécov 
Tov ayevyjrou Kal Tot yevvnroi, 
kal 0 Tlod rp Ilarpt cuvawrdpe- 
vov. 


The Son is the Father’s image, 
and the Spirit the Son’s, through 
whom Christ, dwelling in man, 
giveth to him the prerogative of 
being in the image of God. 

The Holy Spirit is God, being 
intermediate between the Unbe- 
gotten and the Begotten, and con- | 
nected with the Father through 


the Son. 


Thus, in a chain of three links, the third may be said to 
“proceed” (wpoépxec Gat) from both the preceding links, but 
to issue forth, or emanate, originally (éxmopevecGa:) from the 
first link only. By some such notion the doctrine of the 
Eastern and Western Church might perhaps be reconciled, 
preserving both the monarchia of the former, and the double 
procession of the latter. 

The Western Church is unwilling to surrender the doc- 
trine of the double Procession, because it seems to be 
scriptural,—“ He shall receive of Mine,”—and almost essen- 
tial to the deep comfort of our Lord’s promise in the xivth 
chapter of St. John. Our Lord there, being about to with- 
draw His own bodily presence, seems to promise that His 
spiritual presence shall be continued to His Church in the 
“ other Comforter” (4\Aos rapdxdnros) whom He will send,— 
‘another,’ and yet not another, for he adds, “I will not 
leave you bereaved, / will come to you.” Now, unless the 
Spirit Aroceedeth from the Son, so as to be in very truth Zhe 
Spirit of the Son, we seem to lose somewhat of the full 
comfort of this promise. We wish to believe that the Spirit 
is the Son’s Vicar, as completely as the Son was the Father’s 
Vicar. So that, as the Son could say, “‘ He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father,” so we may say, “He that hath 
the Spirit hath the Son ;”—in the presence of the Holy 
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Comforter we have the sfzritual presence of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour. 

Would it not be helpful towards a reconciliation of the 
Eastern and Western Churches in this matter, if theologians 
would agree to translate éxropevecOa: emanate, reserving the 
word procession for the &xxvors of Acts ii. 33? With this dis- 
tinction, the Eastern Church would probably concede at 
once the “double Procession.” 


CHAPTER V. 


ON THE CHURCH. 


THE description of the Church, and of its motes and constt- 
Zution, given in this chapter, may be abundantly illustrated 
from the writings of the early Fathers. 

ST. CLEMENT, writing at Rome, and familiar with the 
perfect military organisation of the Roman Empire, naturally 
compares the Church to an army subordinate to its officers, 


and insists on the note of discipline -— 


Cap. xxxvil. Zrparevowpeda. ody, 
dvdpes ddedgol, wera waons éxrev- 
elas év Trois duwpos mpoordypact 
avrov. Karavohowpev rovs cTapa- 
TEvopevous Tots youpevars Nuwy, 
was evTdxrws, Os evelkTws, rs 
droreraypévws, éwiredovot Ta Ota- 
tacodueva. Ov mdytes eloly Erap- 
xor, obde xiAlapxor, obde éxardy- 
Tapxot, ovde wrevrnxdvrapxot, ovde 
7d Kabetfs* GAN exacros & Tw 
lly rdypare 7a émcracodbpeva vd 
Tov Bactdéws cal rev tpyounévwr 
émiredret, Ob peydroe dlxa Tov 
puxpov ob Sivavra elvat, odre ol 
puxpol Slxa Trav peyddw' oby- 


Let us serve with all energy, 
my brethren, under Christ’s fault- 
less ordinances. Let us consider 
the soldiers who serve under our 
temporal rulers, how orderly, how 
submissively, how obediently, they 
perform their duties. They are 
not all prefects, nor tribunes, nor 
centurions, nor captains of fifties, 
nor the rest ; but each in his own 
rank executes the orders of the 
emperor and his generals. The 
higher in rank cannot do without 
the lower, nor the lower without 
the higher. There is a kind of 
tempering together of all; and 
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Kpaois tls éotw év maot, cal év 
Tovrots xpjots. AdBwpyev 7d cpa 
nev. ‘“H xepadrh Slxa rev so- 
day ovddy éorw, obrws ov52 ol 
wodes Slxa ris Kepadys ra de 
é\dxurra péAn Tov owparos Rudy 
dvayKata xal edxpnord elow Sry 
rpodpart. ’ANd rdvyra cuprvei, 
Kal Urorayy ma xpirat els rd 
owverba Sov 7d o@pa. 
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therein lies their usefulness. Let 
us take the example of our body. 
The head is nothing without the 
feet, the feet nothing without the 
head. Our smallest members are 
necessary and serviceable to the 
whole body. All conspire to- 
gether, and adopt one rule of 
subordination for the well-being 
of the whole body. 


ST. IGNATIUS is the first Christian writer who insists 
on the threefold orders of the ministry as a note of the 
Church. His seven Epistles (the shorter recension) were 
written on his journey from Antioch to Rome, A.D. 107. 


Ep. ad Trallianos, cap. ii. 
“Oravy yap 7@ émurxbrw trordc- 
cecbe ws "Incov Xpire, palvecdé 
feoc OU KaTa Td avOpwmrivoy (HrTES, 
GANG kara Inoovy Xpirrdv, rdv be’ 
pas drobavérra, tva musrevoavres 
els rov Odvaroy avrou 7d drobavety 
éxptynre. "Avaykatov ody éoru, 
Gomep twovetre, dvev Tov érurxbrov 
pniey wpdooew buds. "AXN bro- 
rdooecOe kal T@ mperBuTeply, ws 
rots droarédots "Inoov Xpiorov ris 
érmrldos yuady, év @ ded-yorres evpe- 
Onodwpeba. Act 5é nai rods da- 
kévous, OyrTas jpuvorjpiov "Inoot 
| Xpurroi, xara wdvra tpbmov dpéc- 
kew. OU yap Bpwydrwv kal 
moray elow Sidxovot, GAN’ ’Exxdy- 
alas Ocov vrnpérat. Aédov ody 
atrovs duvAdcocecOae TA éyKA}para 
s wip. 


Chap. 2. For when you are 
subject to your Bishop as to Jesus 
Christ, you seem to me to be 
living not according to man, but 
according to Jesus Christ, who 
died for us, that believing in His 
death ye might be saved from 
death. ’Tis needful then, and. 
indeed your wont, to do nothing 
without your Bishop. But, fur- 
ther, be subject to your Presby- 
tery, as to the Apostles of Jesus 
Christ, who is our hope, in whom 
I pray we may be found abiding. 
The Deacons, too, ought in all 
ways to have the good will of all, 
being a revealed ordinance of Jesus 
Christ.! For they are not minis- 
ters of meat and drink merely, 
but servants of God’s Church. 
Therefore must they avoid all 
blame as they would avoid fire. 





1 If we may read pvornplov or pvornplwv, with Vossius, the sense 
will-be ‘‘ ministers of the mysteries of Jesus Christ.’’ 
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Cap. iii. ‘Omolws adyres évrpe- 
wécOwoay.rovs Staxdvous ws évTo- 
Anv ’Inood Xpicrod, cal rdv érlo- 
Korov ws "Incoby Xpicrdv, dvra 
Tidy rod Tlarpds, rods dé wpecBuré- 
pous ws guvédprovy Oeod, Kal ws 
avvderpov dmroord\wy, Xwopls 
Toure "Exxdnola od cadetrat. 
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Chap. 3. Likewise let all revere 
the Deacons as a commandment 
of Jesus Christ ; and the Bishop 
as Jesus Christ Himself, the Son 
of the Father ; and the Presby- 
ters as God’s Council, and as a 
college of apostles. Without 
these a Church forfeits her name. 


IRENUS insists on the tradition of the true Faith as 
a note of the Church, and on the continuity of ministerial 
succession as a safeguard of the Faith :— 


Contra Hereses, I. 


Srys THs olxoupévns Ews mwepdrwv 
THs ys Svecrappévn, wapa dé Trav 
dmrooré\uy Kal rdv éxelvwy pwabn- 
TOY trapahaBotca rhy els Eva Oedy, 
Ilarépa ravroxpdropa, rdv wewocn- 
kéra, Tov ovpavdv kal rhy yh Kalrdas 
Oardooas kal rdyra ra év avrois, 
alerw* kal els &va Xpurrdv 'Iycobv, 
Tov Tidy rot Qeod, Tov capxwidvra 
Uirep THs nuerépas owrnplas* kal els 
IIvetua &ycov, 7d 5d Tv wpopyraev 
Kexnpuxos Tas olkovoulas, xal ras 
éXevoets kal rv éx mapbdvou yév- 
vnow Kal 7d wdOos Kal rhy Eyepow 
éx vexpwyv Kal rhv evoapxoy els 
tovs ovpavods dvddnyw rob tyyarn- 
Hévou Xpicrot *Inood rot xvplov 
hua, kat rhy éx rav ovpayvav év 
‘TH 86 rou Tlarpds sapovolay 
avrov érl 7d dvaxepadawsocacGae 
Ta wdyra, kal dvacrica wdoay 
odpxa wdons dvOpwrérnros. . . . 

Tovro 7d Khpvypa mapeAndvia 
kal ratrny rhv wloriv, ds mpoé- 
gapev, 1 ’Exxdnola, xalrep ey 
By rg kbopyp ceecrappevn, ére- 


cap. x. 
"H pev yap’ExxAnola, xalrep cae” 


For the Church, though dis- 
persed throughout the world unto 
the ends of the earth, yet hath re- 
ceived from the Apostles and their 
disciples THE FAITH, believing 
in one God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth and 
seas, and all that is therein; and 
in one Christ Jesus, the Son of 
God, made flesh for our salva- 
tion ; and in the Holy Ghost, 
who by the prophets preached 
the dispensations, and the ad- 
vents, and the birth of a virgin, 
and the passion, and the resur- 
rection from the dead, and the 
assumption incarnate into the 
Heavens of the well-beloved 
Christ Jesus our Lord, and His 
return from Heaven in the glory 
of the Father, to gather all things 
to Himself, and to raise to life 
all flesh of all mankind. 


Such is the doctrine preached, 
and such the Faith which (as we 
said above) the Church hath re- 
ceived, and which, though dis- 
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peras durdocet, ws Eva olxov ol- 
kotoa’ kab duolws murrever ToUTots, 
ws lay Wuxhy Kal rhy abrhy Exouvca 
xapolay, kal cunduvws Taira xnpic- 
cet Kal &iddoKxe kal rapadidwou, ws 
&y ordua Kexrnuéyvn. Kal ydp al 
kara Tov Kéopov Stddexra dyd- 
povat, GAN’ H Sdvauis Tis wapa- 
Sbcews ula Kal 7 avry. 
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persed throughout the world, she 
diligently preserves, as though 
she were but a single household. 
And her faith in these doctrines 
is unanimous, as though she had 
one soul, and one and the same 
heart ; and with one accord she 
preacheth and teacheth and hand- 
eth down these things as though 
she had but one mouth. For 
various as are the languages of 
the world, yet one and the same 
is the power of her transmitted 
doctrine. 


Again, in the Third Book, he insists on this unity of 
doctrine, derived originally from the Apostles and four 
Evangelists, and guaranteed to us by the unbroken succes- 
sion of the Bishops who have transmitted it :— 


Cap. iii. (extant in the Latin 
Version only). 

Traditionem itaque Aposto- 
lorum, in toto mundo manifes- 
tatam, in omni ecclesia adest 
respicere omnibus qui vera velint 
videre, et habemus annumerare 
eos, qui ab apostolis instituti sunt 
episcopi in ecclesiis, et succes- 
sores eorum usque ad nos. 


Therefore the transmitted doc- 
trine of the Apostles, published 
throughout the world, is in every 
Church open to the inspection of 
all who wish to know the truth ; 
and we can count up those who 
were appointed Bishops by the 
Apostles in the Churches, and 
their successors, down to our own 
time. 


Then follows the famous passage, in which Irenzeus gives, 


by way of example, the succession of Roman Bishops from 
Linus, ordained by the blessed Apostles St. Peter and St. 
Paul as their successor, down to E/eutherus, who held the 
see in his own day. The names are the following :—Linus, 
Anencletus, Clemens, Evarestus, Alexander, Xystus, Teles- 
phorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, Eleutherus. 
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TERTULLIAN insists no less on the continuity and unity 
of the Church as a guarantee of true doctrine. 

In the book, to which he gave the legal title of Prescriptio 
Hereticorum, he objects (frescribit) against all heretics, 
that they are, by their own showing, z#movators, breaking 
the continuity of the tradition of doctrine, and therefore 


not to be listened to. 


To their new-fangled notions he opposes the constancy 
and continuity of the Church’s tradition of doctrine :— 


Cap. xx. Apostoli . . . primo 
per Judzam contestaté fide in 
Jesum Christum et ecclesiis insti- 
tutis, dehinc in orbem profecti 
eandem doctrinam ejusdem fidei 
nationibus promulgaverunt. Et 
perinde ecclesias apud unam- 
quamque civitatem condiderunt, 
a quibus traducem fidei et semina 
doctrine czeterz exinde ecclesize 
mutuatz sunt, et quotidie mutu- 
antur, ut ecclesiz fiant. Ac per 
hoc et ips apostolicz deputa- 
buntur ut soboles apostolicarum 
ecclesiarum. Omne genus ad 
originem suam censeatur necesse 
est. Itaque tot ac tantz ecclesiz 
una est illa ab apostolis prima, ex 
qua omnes, 


The Apostles, having estab- 
lished the faith in Jesus Christ, 
and founded churches throughout 
Judea, travelled thence into all 
the world, preaching the same 
doctrines of the same creed to all 
nations. They founded churches 
in every city, and from these 
other churches in turn have bor- 
rowed, and are daily borrowing, 
offshoots of the faith and seeds of 
doctrine, that they may be thus 
constituted true churches. And 
by this process of propagation 
they will be themselves deemed 
Apostolic, as being the offspring 
of Apostolic churches. Every 
kind or genus must necessarily be 
classified under its origin. There- 
fore it is that all these numerous 
churches are that one primitive 
church dating from the Apostles, 
from which they have all been 
derived. 


Thus clearly did the early Fathers reconcile the two 


ideas of independent national Churches and one Holy 
Catholic Church ; Tertullian’s rule of propagation is the key 
to the reconciliation. The student who wishes to prosecute 
the subject further must consult Cyprian De Unitate Ecclesia 
and St. Augustine’s great work De Civitate Dei. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST AS SET FORTH 
BY THE EARLY FATHERS. 


No one who is at all conversant with the Christian literature 
of the first four centuries can fail to allow that the early 
Fathers habitually speak of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice or 
Odlation, and no less habitually affirm that we therein receive 
the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Clearly it is of importance to ascertain in what sense they 
used this language. The following extracts may help the 
student to judge for himself in this matter. 

The limitations of my space, and still more the limita- 
tions of my own reading, oblige me to be content with a very 
few extracts ; but scanty though they be, they have been 
useful to me, and may be perhaps useful to the readers for 
whose benefit this bookis intended. At any rate, the extracts 
are, I believe, honestly and fairly made. 

The first extract shall be the very famous passage in 
the Afology of JUSTIN MARTYR (died about A.D. 164). If 
his language seem enigmatical, we must remember that he 
was addressing the Roman Emperor, and would not choose 
to explain to him very fully the Christian mysteries. (Ajo- 
logia I. c. 65, 66.) 

He is describing their form of worship on the Sunday,— 
TH Tot HNlov Aeyouéyy nuépga— 


"Exara xpoopéperat TE mpoec- 
Tore Tov ddedday Epros kal worn- 
poy Bdaros kat xpdyuaros, kal obros 
haBwv, alvov xal détav r@ warpl 
tay Sdwv dia rod évduaros rob viot 
Kal rod wvetvparos Tod aylou dva- 
wéure, Kal evxaprlay vrép Tov 


Next ‘there is brought to him 
who presides over the brethren, 
bread and a cup of water and 
wine ; and the president, after re- 
ceiving it, offers up praise and 
glory to the Father of all through 
the name of the Son and of the 
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Karnit@cbat Tovrwy wrap’ abrod émrl 
WoAd wovetrac’ od cuvredécayTos 
Tas evxas kal rhy evyaptorlay, was 
6 mapav dads erevdnuet Aéywr" 
"Auty. Td 5¢ duhv ri ‘EBpaté: 
gwvy 7d yévoro onpalve. Hdya- 
pisrhoavros 5¢ rob wpoecra&ros kal 
érevpnujoaytos wayTds Tov aod 
of kadovmevor wrap’ Hiv didKovor 
didbacw éxdory Trav wapbyTwy je- 
TadaBety ard tod evxapisTrnOévros 
dprov xal otvou xal Bdaros, Kal rots 
ov mapovcow aropépovar. 


Kal 4 rpoph airy xadetrat rap 
nui evxapiotla, ‘is ovdevt EAXrw 
peracxe et6v dorw 4 TQ mo- 
revovTt adyO7 elvas Ta Sedidaypéva 
Up Hudv, kal Novoapévy 7d vrép 
adécews auapriov Kal els dvayédv- 
ynow NouTpov, kal obrws Bioiyri ws 
6 Xpiords rapédwxev. Ov ydp ws 
Kowdy Eprov ode kowdy réua Taira 
Aap Bdvouev’ GAN bv rpdbrov sid 
Abyou Geos capkoranels 'Incois 
Xpiords 6 cwrhp judy xal cdpxa 
kal alua wtrép owrnplas judy 
Exxev, obrws Kal rhv 5¢ edyijs 
Abyou Tob rap avrod evxapiornoei- 
gay tpopiy, é& Hs alua Kal odpxes 
kara peTaBornv rpéporvrac Hudr, 
éxelvou Tod capxorronbévros "Inood 
kal odpxa Kal alua éd:ddxOnuev 
elvat 
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Holy Ghost, and makes a length- 
ened thanksgiving to God for 
having vouchsafed to bestow 
these fruits of the earth upon us. 
And when he has concluded the 
prayers and thanksgiving, all the 
people present assent, saying— 
Amen. (Amen in Hebrew means 
‘*So be it.) So when the pre- 
sident has offered thanks, and all 
the people have thus assented, 
those whom we call deacons give 
to every one present a share of 
the bread so sanctified by thanks- 
giving, and of the wine and water, 
and they carry away some of it 
for those who are not present. 
And this food is called among 
us a Eucharist. No one may 
partake of it unless he believe in 
the truth of our doctrines, and 
have been washed in baptism for 
the remission of sins and for re- 
generation, and be living accord- 
ing to Christ’s commandments. 
For we do not receive these as 
common bread or common bever- 
age. But as [by assimilating 
food] through the operation of the 
Word of God, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, after His incarnation, ac- 
quired flesh and blood for our 
salvation, even so also the food 
which has received the benedic- 
tion of that same Word of His 
In prayer, and which is converted 
by a like process of assimilation 
into our flesh and blood, we have 
learned to regard as the flesh and 
blood of Him the incarnate Jesus. 
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Oi yap dwécrodor éy roils yevo- 
pevas vm’ abrdvy dropynpover- 
pacw, & kadetrat evayyéa, ofrws 
twapédwxay évrerddOar adrois’ Tov 
"Inooty AaBéyra Eprov evyapiTt- 
cavta elrew’ Totro woetre els 
Thy dvdpyynoly pov, rotrd éore 7d 
oGud pov’ Kal Td trorhpiov duolws 
A\aBorra kal evxapirrhicavraelreiv’ 
Tovré éore 7d alud pov’ cal pdvors 
avrots peradovvas 
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For the Apostles, in their com- 
mentaries called the Gospels, 
have left it on record that Jesus 
so commanded them: for He 
took bread, they say, and when 
He had given thanks, He said, 
‘* Do this in remembrance of Me; 
this is My Body.” In like man- 
ner also He took the cup, and 
when He had given thanks, He 
said, ‘* This is My Blood.” And 


He allowed them alone (they say) 
to partake thereof. . . 


In this most interesting passage we have to notice, first, 
that in the early half of the second century, within a few 
years of the death of the last Apostle, the Eucharist is clearly 
spoken of as the central act of Christian worship every Lord’s 
Day ; and next, the idea that these early Christians regarded 
it as a merely commemorative feast is absolutely precluded by 
this very careful and almost laboured enunciation of its doc- 
trinalimport. But what is the doctrine? Clearly the writer 
had no belief in any ¢vansubstantiation of the bread and 
wine: had he believed in their transubstantiation, he would 
not have said—“ We do not receive them as common bread or 
common wine ;” but rather “ we do not receive them as being 
bread and wine at all.” Further, the phrase, “We have 
learned to regard them as the Body and Blood of the incar- 
nate Jesus,” is immediately explained to mean whatever the 
words of Institution meant, neither more nor less. The 
idea which those words of Christ conveyed to Justin’s mind 
seems to have been this: that as Christ’s human body on 
earth was nourished by bread and wine, and as our human 
bodies are nourished by bread .and wine, so Christ conse- 
crated bread and wine to be a connecting link between Him- 
self and us, and that the power of His divine Word effects 
this. Further than this the passage goes not. But there 
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are other allusions to the Eucharist in Justin which help to 
show how utterly foreign to his mind was that notion which, 
in the ninth century, came to be called transubstantiation. 

In the Dialogue with Trypho (p. 296, or cap. 70), after 
quoting some words of Isaiah (xxxiii. 16), he says— 


Sre pev ody kal év ra’ry TH mpo- 
gnrelg rept rot dprov, dv rapédwrev 
hu 6 hpérepos Xpiords mworety els 
dvduynow Tov Te cwLaToToioac- 
Ga abrév did Tovs wurrevovtas els 
abrév, 5¢ obs Kal wadnrds yéyove, 
Kal wept rod wrornplou, 8 els dvduyn- 
ow Tov atuaros avrod mapédwxev 
evxapicrobyras troeiy, palverat. 


It is clear that in this prophecy 
there is a reference to the Bread 
which our Christ enjoined us to 
consecrate in remembrance of the 
Body He had assumed on behalf 
of the believers for whom He 
suffered, and to the Cup which 
He enjoined us to consecrate with 
thanksgiving in remembrance of 
His blood. 


Here Justin takes up our Lord’s words—“ Do this in re- 


membrance of Me,” and uses them as meaning “ Consecrate 
bread in remembrance of My Body ; consecrate wine in re- 
membrance of My Blood.” In this passage, therefore, we 
see clearly in what sense he understood our Lord’s words— 
‘* This is My Body.” 

In an earlier passage of the same Dialogue (p. 260, cap. 
41), after quoting Malachi i. 11—“ In every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name and a pure offering” (a 
passage which the Fathers always refer to the Eucharist), 
Justin speaks of the Eucharist as a sacrifice (volta) offered 
(por pepouévn) to God :— 


wept 6¢ trav & wayti réry bd’ Scripture is here speaking be- 


hay tay €bvQv mpoopepopévuv 
avrg Ovotdy, rovrécre Tot Eprov 
ths evxaputlas Kal rod wornplou 
duolws THs evxapiorlas, mpodéyet. 


forehand of those sacrifices which 
are now being offered by us 
Gentiles in every place unto God, 
that is, the bread of the Eucharist, 
and the cup of the Eucharist. 


But in what sense does Justin call it a sacrifice and obla- 
tion? Only a few lines before we find words which seem to 
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explain it ; he is speaking of one of the types of the Eucharist 
in the Jewish ritual, and he says— 


Ttxos tw Tov Aprov ris evxapw- 
tlas, dv els dvduynow rot rdOous, 
ob Exadey ixép Trav xabapopévwr 
Tas Wuxds dwd wdons rovnplas 
dvOpimruv "Inoots Xpurds wapé- 
Swxe woeiy, Wa evyapirropey TP 
Oeg trép re rou roy Kbopov éxrt- 
xvacowv wat Tos év abr bia Tov 
vOpwrov, xal iwép rot dwd rijs 
xaklas, év 7 yeyovaperv, revdepw- 
Kévat Nas. 


It was a type of the bread of 
the Eucharist, which Jesus Christ 
enjoined us to consecrate in re- 
membrance of the passion which 
He suffered on behalf of all who 
are purged in their souls from all 
evil, that we should therein offer 
thanks to God for having created 
the world, with all that is in it, for 
man’s sake, and for having de- 
livered us from the evil state in 


which we were born. 


Here he tells us what kind of sacrifice he meant when he 
called the Eucharist a sacrifice ; he meant a thank-offering. 
The sin-offering was Christ’s Passion once for all, and of that 
sin-offering this ¢hank-offering is a remembrance, and also 
of the fruits of the earth of which we make an oblation. 

We will next turn to IRENUS (died A.D. 202). In the 
fourth book (cap. 18), we find him calling the Eucharist an 
oblation, but clearly in the sense of a thank-offering for those 
fruits of the earth of which we present the bread and wine 
as a sample. 

We find him in the same passage calling the bread and 
wine distinctly the Body and Blood of Christ, as all the early 
Fathers do, and as our Lord did in the Institution.1 The 
error of transubstantiation not having suggested itself to 
men’s minds, it never occurred to these early writers that 
they could possibly be misunderstood ; therefore their usual 
name for the consecrated bread was “the Lord’s Body,” and 
their usual name for the wine was “the Lord’s Blood.” By 
collating other passages of Irenzus, we shall in his case, as 


1 “* Christus panem corpus suum appellans.”— Zertull. Adv. 
Fud.,c. 10. See p. 348, zn/ra. 
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in that of Justin, perceive that by thus speaking of the ele- 
ments he never meant for one moment that their natural 
substance was in any way changed. 

In the seventeenth chapter he had been quoting that 
same prophecy of Malachi as fulfilled in the Eucharist, 


saying— ; 

Sed et suis discipulis dans 
consilium primitias Deo afferre ex 
suis creaturis, non quasi indigenti, 
sed ut ipsi nec infructuosi nec 
ingrati sint, eum qui ex creatura 
panis est, accepit, et gratias egit 
dicens, ‘‘ Hoc est Corpus meum.” 
Et calicem similiter qui est ex 
ea creatura que est secundum 
nos, suum sanguinem confessus 
est; et Novi Testamenti novam 
docuit oblationem ; quam Ecclesia 
ab apostolis accipiens in universo 
mundo offert Deo, Ei qui alimenta 
nobis prestat, primitias suorum 
munerum in Novo Testamento de 
quo in duodecim prophetis Mala- 
chias sic preesignificavit : 


Then he quotes Malachi i. 


But when Christ was giving in- 
junctions to His disciples, and bid- 
ding them offer to God the first 
fruits of His creatures, notasthough 
God needed aught, but to show 
that they were not themselves un- 
fruitful or ungrateful, He took of 
His creature Bread, and gave 
thanks, saying, “This ismy Body,” 
and similarly the Cup which is 
also one of the creatures of our 
lower world, and pronounced it 
His blood. And thus taught us 
what the new oblation of the New 
Testament was to be. And the 
Church receiving this oblation 
from the Apostles, throughout 
the world offers to the great God 
who gives us food, first-fruits of 
His Gifts under the New Testa- 
ment, even as Malachi prophesied: 


11. We notice here the great 


stress Irenzeus lays on the fact that our offering in the 
Eucharist is of the fruits of the earth—an idea constantly 
reappearing in the early Fathers, and wholly inconsistent 
with the modern Roman doctrine. 


Igitur ecclesize oblatio, quam Therefore the Church's obla- 
Dominus docuit offerri in universo tion, which the Lord commanded 
mundo, purum sacrificium reputa- to be offered throughout the 
tum est apud Deum et acceptum world, is accounted a pure sacri- 
est Ei, non quod indigeat a nobis fice and acceptable with God, 
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sacrificium, sed quoniam is qui 
offert glorificatur ipse in eo quod 
offert, si acceptetur munus ejus. 


Oportet enim nos oblationem 
Deo facere, et in omnibus gratos in- 
veniri Fabricatori Deo in sententia 
pura et fide sine hypocrisi, in spe 
firma, in dilectione ferventi, primi- 
tias earum, que sunt Ejus, crea- 
turarum offerentes. Et hanc 
oblationem ecclesia sola puram 
offert Fabricatori, offerens Ei cum 
gratiarum actione ex creatura 
Fjus. 

Irenzeus then shows that 
who deny that God is the 
Eucharist :— 


Quomodo autem constabit eis, 
eum panem in quo gratize acte 
sint, corpus esse Domini sui et 
calicem sanguinis ejus, si non 
ipsum Fabricatoris mundi Filium 
dicant, id est, Verbum Ejus, per 
quod lignum fructificat, et de- 
fluunt fontes, et terra dat primum 
quidem fenum, post deindespicam, 
deinde plenum triticum in spica ? 
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not because God needs any sacri- 
fice from us, but because he who 
offers it is honoured by the ac- 
ceptance of the gift he offers. ... 
For it is our duty to make this 
oblation to God, and in all things 
show ourselves grateful to God our 
Maker, with a pure intention and 
faith unfeigned, firm hope and fer- 
vent love, offering the first-fruits 
of those creatures which all belong 
to Him. And this oblation the 
Church alone can offer in its purity 
to the Maker, offering to Him of 
His creatures with thanksgiving. 


heretics (like the Gnostics), 
Creator, cannot join in the 


Howcansuch heretics consistently 
say that the Bread broken with 
thanksgiving is the Lord’s Body, 
and the Cup the cup of His Blood, 
if they do not allow that our Lord 
is the Son of the Creator of the 
world, and is that Word of God 
whereby the vine bears fruit and 
waters flow, and the earth yields 
first the blade, then the ear, and 
then the full corn in the ear? 


This passage surely throws back a most instructive light 
on that former passage of Justin’s Afology, showing why he 
gave so much prominence to the creative Word of God. 
Christ, the Word of God, might well call these fruits of the 
earth His Body and His Blood, for He was their Creator, 
and it was only through His divine energy that they could 


pass into our substance. 


Passing into our substance in the 


Eucharist with the blessing of the Word upon them, they 
should bring us into communion with Him. 
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Nor can they who do not believe in the Resurrection join 


properly in the Eucharist. 


Ils rhv odpxa Aéyouow els 
POopday xwpeiv, kal ph peréxew 
Ths Swis, Thy dwd rot ocwparos 
rod Kuplou, xal rod aluaros avroi 
Tpepopévny ; “H rhy -yowuny ddda- 
Edrwoay, f) 7d por pépew ra eipn- 
péva wapareloQwoay. ‘Hyudy de 
oUppuvos } yvaun T7 evxapiorig, 
kal 7 evxaptorla BeBarot rhy yrw- 
env. IlIpordépopev 5¢ atrg@ ra 
(Sia, éupedds xowwvlay cal &wow 
dwayyé\Xovres, Kal duodoyobvres 
capkds xal wveduatos byepow. ‘Qs 
yap ard ys Apros rpocdhapuBave- 
pevos Thy &Exx\now Tot Geoi, 
ovxért Kowwds pros éotly, dAN 
evxapirtla, éx O00 wpayudtwv cuv- 
eornxuia émvyelouv re kal ovpavlov* 
obrws kal ra chara huey pera- 
AapBdy ovra rijs ebxapiotias, unKére 
elvac POaprd, Thy éd\rlda ris els 
aldvas dvacrdcews Exovra. 


How can they say that the 
flesh goes to corruption and par- 
takes not of eternal life, if that 
flesh be nourished from the Lord’s 
Body and Blood? Either let 
them change their doctrine, or let 
them abstain from these oblations; 
—howbeit our doctrine is in har- 
mony with the Eucharist, and the 
Eucharist confirms our doctrine. 
We offer to God that which is 
His own, therein consistently de- 
claring our fellowship and union 
with Him, and acknowledging a 
Resurrection of flesh and spirit. 
For as earthly bread, receiving 
the invocation of God, is no 
longer common bread, but a 
Eucharist, consisting of twothings, 
one earthly [the bread], the other 
heavenly [the Word]; so also our 
bodies, partaking of that Eucha- 
rist, we believe to be no longer 
mortal, having the assurance of 
a resurrection to eternal life. 


We cannot fail to notice how this passage corresponds 


with the doctrine of our English Church Catechism,—the 
Sacrament consisting of two parts, the outward and visible 
and the inward and spiritual,—and with the prayer on de- 
livery that it may “preserve our Jody and soul to everlasting 
life.” | 
In the fifth book (chap. 2) there is a passage quite in the 
same vein of thought as that already quoted from Justin’s- 
Apology. Reading such passages as these, we cannot but 
thank God for the clearness and simplicity which our theo- 


‘ 
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logy has gained from the advance of natural philosophy. To 
us it is almost a truism that God works physical effects by 
physical means, and spiritual effects by spiritual means. 
And if ever, as in the sacraments, physical and spiritual 
means are combined, we see clearly that the former is used 
only as an outward and visible sign and consecrated pledge 
of the equally real though invisible presence of the /a#ter ; 
and that it is to the agency of the /atter that the spiritual 
effect is due. God’s grace needs no material vehicle.’ All 
this is true, and we do well to keep our sacramental doctrine 
clear of any such theory. But no less undoubtedly was 
Irenzus right in seeing, in Christ’s consecration of the earth’s 
fruits to sacramental purposes, a clear protest against the 
shallow Manicheanism or Spiritualism that would degrade 
and desecrate all that is Jodily or material, as having no 
place or function in the realm of grace. And such is the 
main purpose of the following passage :— 


"Erecdnh wédn atrod éouév, kal Inasmuch as we are members 


Oia rhs xtloews rpepbueda, Thy Se 
ktlow Huw atrds mapéxe, Tov 
Hcov abrot dvaréd\wyr, cal Boéxwv, 
xkadws Bovrerat, 7d ard THs xrloews 
TwoThpiov, aiua troy wuordyneer, 
€& ob 7d Nuérepov Sever alua, cal 
Tov dro Tis Kricews &prov, tdrov 
oGua dSteBeBardcaro, dd od Td 
nuérepa atte: owpara. 

‘Ombre ody Kai TO Kexpayévoy 
TWoThptov Kal 6 yeyovws Apros ém- 
Séxerat tov Adyov rod Geod, Kal 
ylveras ) edxaptorla oma Xpro~ 
Tov, éx TovTwy 5é abkec kal cuvic- 
Tara.) TRS capKos Nuav vmrébora- 


of Him, and are nourished by 
what He has created, He Him- 
self bestowing on us these crea- 
tures, making His sun to rise and 
His rain to fall according to His 
will, therefore the cup of wine of 
His creating He acknowledged to 
be His own blood, wherewith He 
imbues our blood, and the bread 
of His creating He affirmed to be 
His own body wherewith He 
makes our bodies grow. 

When therefore the mixed 
chalice and the created bread 
receive the Word of God and 


? Archbishop Trench, and indeed Chrysostom (in his Homily 
on Matt. ix.) point out, in the case of the healing of the woman who 
touched the hem of Christ’s garment, that Christ gently but clearly 
reproved what was superstitious in her faith. 
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ows’ wis Oexrixhy ph elvat Aéyouce 
Thy odpxa Ths Swpeds Tod Oeod, 
ris dori fwh aldvios, rhy dro Tod 
owuatos Kai afuaros rod Kuplou 
Tpepopévny, kal wédos avrov urdp- 
xovoay; Kadws 6 waxdpros Tairés 
gnow, év Ty mpds ’Edeclous ériw- 
TOAR’ Ore MEAN er pev TOU owmarTos,éx 
Ths capKos avrov Kal éx Tay dcréwy 
avrod’ ob repl rvevpariKxou Twos Kal 
dopdrov dvOpumov Néywv Taira: 
TO yap mveiua ovre daréa obre 
odpxa éxer GAG mepl Ths Kara 
Tov dAnOwov &vOpwrov oixovopulas, 
Ths €x capkds kal vevpwr Kal doTéwy 
cuveoTwons’ hres Kal éx rov rornplou, 
avrov, 6 dort Td alua avrod, rpé- 
erat, kal éx ro Aprov, 8 éore 7d 
oGpa avrod, abterar. Kat dvirep 
Tpémrov 7d EvAov THs dumé\ou Kr- 
Oev els Thy yiv TG lily Kap éxap- 
wodépynoe, kal 6 Kéxxos rod olrov 
weowy els Thy yy Kal dadvoeis, 
woddoords tyyépOn bia Tod rvedpua- 
Tos TOU Qeov Tov auvéxovros Ta 
wdvrTa’ Emera dé dia THs codlas 
tol Qeot els xpjow édOdvTa dv- 
Opwrwy, kal mpocdapBaydueva Tov 
Abyor Tod Geod, edxapiorla ylyerat, 
Srep éort cbua kal alua rod Xpis- 
Tou’ obrws Kal ra huérepa oupara 
€& alrijs tpepbueva Kal redévra 
els Thy yh xal dtadv0Gvra &y abry 
dvacrijoerat év Ty ldlw Katpq, Tod 
Abyou Tod Geod rhy Eyepow avrois 
xaptfopévov els Sdtay Oeod xal 
warpos’ ds Sytws TE Ovnrg Thy d0a- 
vaclay meprotel, cal Te POapre 
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the Eucharist becomes Christ’s 
body ;! and when by these the 
substance of our flesh grows and 
consists,—how can they say that 
the flesh is not capable of the gift 
of God, namely life eternal, when 
it is fed with the Body and Blood 
of Christ and is His member? 
Even as the blessed Paul speaks 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
saying that we are ‘‘ members of 
His body, of His flesh, and of 
His bones.” St. Paul is not here 
speaking ofaspiritual invisibleman 
within us merely,—for the spirit 
has neither bones nor flesh,—but 
of our truly human organisation, 
consisting of flesh and nerves and 
bones,—an organisation that is 
nourished by the cup which is 
His Blood, and increased by the 
bread which is His Body. 

And like as the plant of the 
vine, put into the ground, in due 
time bore fruit ; and the grain of 
wheat, falling into the earth and so 
dissolved, rose again with large in- 
crease, by the Spirit of God which 
sustaineth all things ; and then 
these fruits of the earth, by God’s 
wisdom, became fit for man’s 
food, and now receiving the Word 
of God, become a Eucharist, 
which is Christ’s Body and 
Blood ;—even so our bodies also, 
nourished by that Eucharist, and 
then laid in the earth, and dis- 
solved therein, will rise in due 





1 See comments on this very usual phrase at pp. 328, 348. 
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Tiv adGapclay mwpoxapl{erat, 87t time, the Word of God vouchsaf- 

Sivauus Tov Geod év doGevelg re- ing to them this resurrection, to 

Netobrat. the Glory of God the Father, 
who clothes the mortal with im- 
mortality, and grants to the 
corruptible incorruption,—God’s 
power being thus perfected in 
weakness. 


The point on which Irenzeus is here insisting is, that body 
as well as soul is sanctified by the Eucharist to everlasting 
life. Even so our Church—“ The Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which was given for thee, preserve thy Jody and soul 
unto everlasting life.” Irenzeus’s reasoning against the 
Gnostics, who denied the resurrection of the body, comes 
to this: none could deny that the consecrated bread and 
wine passed into the substance of our bodies ; no Christian 
could deny that by virtue of Christ’s word it carried with 
it the efficacy of His Body and Blood ; therefore the efficacy 
of Christ’s Body and Blood passes into the substance of our 
bodies. Allowing for the very different philosophy of causa- 
tion which the progress of science has brought about, this 
is quite reconcilable with what our Church teaches. Irenzus 
attributes the whole power and efficacy of the Eucharist to 
the word of Institution ; so does our Church. The only differ- 
ence is that in #zs conception (after the manner of his time), 
the word spoken over a thing was supposed to impart to the 
thing itself a secret virtue which remained in it; whereas, 
in our conception, the word spoken over the bread was a 
promise to the recipient, the fulfilment of which believers 
effectually claim by their act of consecrating and eating the 
bread. In both views, that of Irenzus and that of our 
Church, the bread remains bread, and the wine remains 
wine, from first to last. 

There is an interesting fragment of Irenzeus, which shows 
how even at that early date (before the close of the second 
century) the custom of calling the bread and wine the Lord’s 
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Body and the Lord’s Blood, was beginning to be misunder- 
stood by the uneducated Christians ; and how promptly the 
better instructed corrected the misunderstanding. 


Xpuriavdvy yap xarnxoupévwv 
dovAous “EAAnves cvANaBébyres, era 
pabety ri rapa rotrwy dfbev diwrbp- 
pnrov wept Xpwrriavav dvayxdfov- 
res, ol dovAor od rot, uh Exovres WOs Td 
rots dvaryxdtovcr xa’ ndovhy Epeiv, 
wapécov Fxovoy trav Secroray Thy 
Gelay perdrAnyw aluaxaloadpua elvac 
Xptorod, adrot vouloavres tp byre 
alua xal odpxa elvat, rotro éfetrov 
rots éxfnrotow. Ol dé AaBédvres 
ws atréxpnua rTolro, redetcbat 
Xpioriavois, Kat 6h rovro Tots 
dros “EAAnow ékerdburevov, xal 
Tous wdprupas Zdyxrov xat Brav- 
dlvay duoroyjoas dia Bacdywy 
qwayKxavov. Ols etorédxws Brap- 
diva éwappnordoaro, Ids ay’, el- 
mwovca, ToUTwy dvdoxowwro ol unde 
Tov épemedvww xpedv St Aoxnow 
amwodavovtes ;—Fragmenta, xiii. 


The Greeks seized some slaves 
belonging to families of Christian 
catechumens, and compelled them 
to discover and report some of 
the Christians’ secrets. And the 
slaves, having nothing to report 
that would be of the kind desired 
by their inquisitors, except what 
they used to hear their masters 
say about the Holy Communion 
being the Blood and Body of 
Christ, and thinking this meant 
actual Blood and Flesh, reported 
this to their interrogators. And 
the Greeks, understanding that 
the Christians really ate flesh and 
blood, bruited this abroad to the 
rest of the Greeks, and were for 
compelling the martyrs Sanctus 
and Blandina to confess it by tor- 
ture. Then Blandina made them 
answer admirably to the point. 
** How,” she said, ‘‘could we 
possibly endure to eat such food, 
when in our strict discipline we 
do not allow ourselves to taste 
even lawful animal food ?” 


Obviously he who wrote this anecdote could not believe, 
nor could the Christians for whom he wrote believe, that 
the elements were really transubstantiated into flesh and 


blood. 


But in another fragment he sets the matter quite at 
rest by calling them figures or emblems of Christ’s Body and 
Blood,—as our Catechism calls them “ outward and visible 


signs.”’ 


a Ss 
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It is one of the fragments which Pfaff transcribed and 
edited (xxxviii.) 

The fragment begins with the favourite quotation from 
Malachi, and goes on to quote St. Paul’s exhortation to 
“ present our bodies a living sacrifice” (Rom. xii. 1), and “to 
offer the sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of our lips” 
(Heb. xiii. 15), for these sacrifices are spiritual, and we are 


to worship in spirit and in truth. 


Acbri xal 7 mporgpopa ris evxa- 
piorlas ovx ort capxixh, adda 
wveuparixn Kal év rovrp xadapd. 
IIporpépopev yap re Ged rdv dp- 
tov Kal TO worhproy THs evdoylas 
evxapwroivres atrp, Ort TH YT 
éxékevcev éxpiocac tovs Kaprovs 
rovrous els rpophy nuerépay, xal 
évradda rhy mpoopopay redécavres 
éxxadotpev 7d IIvedpa 7d Eyrov, 
Srws drophvy Thy Ovclay rabrny 
Kal rov Eprov cdpa rot Xpicroi 
xal 7d rorhpiov 7d alua rot Xpuw- 
tov, Wwa ol peradaBdvres rovTwy 
tov dyrirtrwy, THs ddécews Ti 
auapriavy Kal rs wis alwvlov 
toxwow. Olotv rabras rds rpoc- 


_ popas év TH dvapyyhoe: Tol Kuplou 


dyovres, ov rots Trav "Tovdalwy 
Obypuacr mporépxovrat, d\Ad wvev- 
parixGs Necroupyouvres THs codlas 
ulol xAnOho ovra:. 


Wherefore the offering also of 
our Eucharist is not carnal, but 
spiritual, and therefore pure. For 
we offer to God the bread and 
cup of blessing, giving thanks 
unto Him, for having commanded 
the earth to bring forth these 
fruits for our nourishment; and 
then having completed the obla- 
tion, we invoke the Holy Ghost 
that He would make us see in 
this sacrifice—in the bread the 
Body of Christ, and in the cup 
the Blood of Christ, in order that 
they who partake of these Zm- 
blems, may obtain remission of 
sins and eternal life. They, then, 
who make these oblations in re- 
membrance of the Lord, do not 
approach the opinions of the Jews, 
but worshipping God spiritually 
shall be called sons of wisdom. 


Here, plainly, Irenzeus calls the bread and wine emblems 
or counterparts (dvtirvra) of the Body and Blood of Christ. 


So TERTULLIAN (died A.D. 220), being about twenty 


years younger than Irenzus. 


In the de Oratione, written 


early, before his Montanism, he observes (cap. vi.) :— 


APPENDIX. 


Panem nostrum quotidianum da 
nobis hodte, spiritaliter potius intel- 
ligamus; Christus enim panis nos- 
ter est, quia vita Christus et vita 
panis. £0 sum, inquit, panes 
vite. Et paulo supra: Panes est 
sermo Dei vivi, qui descendit de 
celis. Tum quod et corpus Ejus 
in pane censetur: Hoc est corpus 
meum. Itaque petendo panem 
quotidianum, perpetuitatem post- 
ulamus in Christo, et individui- 
tatem a corpore Ejus. 
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The prayer ‘‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread,” we ought to in- 
terpret spiritually ; for Christ is 
our bread, because Christ is life 
and bread is life. ‘‘I am the 
bread of life,” He says. And a 
few verses before, ‘‘ The bread is 
the Word of the living God that 
cometh down from Heaven.” 
Then again, because His Body is 
understood in the bread (He says), 
‘* This is My Body.” Therefore 
in this prayer for daily bread we 


ask that we may ever abide in 
Christ, and be never divided from 
His Body. 


The word ‘‘ censetur ” is instructive ; and so is the bring- 
ing together of those passages in John vi., where Christ said 
“I am bread,” with the saying at the Supper, “ The bread is 
My Body.” 

Again refuting the Marcionites, who looked upon matter 
as purely evil, Tertullian reminds them how Christ had re- 
course to material things for holiest purposes, consecrating 
water for baptismal regeneration, and bread “to represent 
His own very Body, even in His sacraments standing in need 
of the beggarly elements of the Creator.” 

“ Nec panem [reprobavit] quo ¢psum corpus suum repre- 
sentat, etiam in sacramentis propriis egens mendicitatibus 
Creatoris..—Ad. Mare. i. 14. A believer in the Roman 
doctrine could not possibly have thus spoken. 

Again, in the fourth book against Marcion, he calls the 
bread figura corporis. 

He is arguing against those who denied the reality of 
Christ’s Body (the Docetz) :— 


Cap. xl. Professus itaque Se Saying, that with desire He had 
concupiscentia concupisse edere desired to eat this Passover, and 


Zz 
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pascha ut suum (indignum enim 
ut quid alienum concupisceret 
Deus), acceptum panem et dis- 
tributum discipulis corpus suum 
illum fecit, ‘‘hoc est corpus 
meum” dicendo, id est, figura 
corporis me. Figura autem non 
fuisset nisi veritatis esset corpus. 
Ceterum vacua res, quod est 
phantasma, figuram capere non 
posset. 


speaking of it as His own (for God 
could not desire what belonged 
to another). He took the bread, 
and distributing it to His dis- 
ciples, made it His Body by say- 
ing, ‘‘ This is My Body,” that is, 
‘*a figure of My Body.” Now 
clearly there could not bea figure 
of a body unless there were a 
veritable body. An airy thing, 
such as a phantom, would not 
admit of figure. 


Again, in his treatise de Resurrectione, alluding to the 
63d verse of John vi., which some heretics made use of to 
disparage the flesh, he shows them that they misunderstood 
the passage, and argues that “ it was not the material flesh of 
Christ which was to be eaten to give life, but she Word, 
which is spirit, to be eaten by the spiritual part of the man 


through faith.” } 


Cap. xxxvii. Sic etsi carnem 
ait nihil prodesse ex materia dicti 
dirigendus est sensus. Nam quia 
durum et intolerabilem  existi- 
maverunt sermonem Ejus, quasi 
vere carnem suam illis edendam 
determinasset, ut in spiritum dis- 
poneret statum salutis, przemisit, 
“Spiritus est qui vivificat,” atqueita 
subjunxit, “caro nihil prodest,” ad 
vivificandum scilicet. Exsequitur 
etiam quid velit intelligi spvctum: 
“Verba quze locutus sum vobis, 
spiritus sunt, vita sunt.” Sicut et 
supra: “ Qui audit sermones meos, 
et credit in Eum qui Me misit, 
habet vitam seternam, et in 


The passage is as follows :— 


Thus, although Christ says that 
the flesh profiteth nothing, His 
meaning must be pointed by the 
context. For seeing that the Jews 
thought His language hard and 
shocking, as though He had as- 
serted that His flesh was really to 
be eaten by them, and wishing to 
refer the state of salvation to the 
spiritual part of man, He began 
His explanation by saying—“ It 
is the spirit that quickeneth ;’’ 
and then added—‘‘ The flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing,” that is, towards 
giving life. Then He proceeds to 
explain the meaning of Spirit: 
“The words which I have spoken 


1 Blunt on the Larly Fathers. 
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judicium non veniet, sed transiet 
de morte ad vitam.” Itque ser- 
monem constituens vivificatorem, 
quia spiritus et vita sermo, eun- 
dem etiam carnem suam dixit, 
quia et sermo caro erat factus, 
proinde in causam vite adpeten- 
dus et devorandus auditu et rumi- 
nandus intellectu et fide digeren- 
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to you they are spirit and they are 
life.” As He said above, ‘‘ He 
who hears my words, and believes 
on Him who sent Me, hath eternal 
life, and shall not come into judg- 
ment, but shall pass from death 
into life.” 

Thus constituting *he Word to 
be the giver of life, because the 


dus. Word is spirit and life, He called 
that same Word His flesh, be- 
cause the Word was made flesh, 
and so was to be sought after for 
the sake of life, and to be de- 
voured by hearing, and to be 
masticated by the understanding, 


and digested by faith. 


Whether Tertullian in this interesting passage rightly in- 
terprets our Lord’s words or not, this at all events is clear, 
that by the flesh of Christ which was to be eaten he under- 
stood spiritual food to be received into the spiritual part of 
man. This is clear from the passage, beyond doubt. The 
rubric about spiritual communion at the end of our Service 
for the Communion of the Sick, expresses the same idea. 

Thus the doctrine of Tertullian is plain. The bread is 
not transubstantiated into Christ’s Body, but is “a figure of 
His Body,” whereby “ He represents to us His Body,” where- 
in “ His Body zs uxderstood” (censetur).!_ This on one side ; 
but on the other side he is emphatic that there is a most real 


1 Tf any doubt what Tertullian meant by this word ‘‘ censetur,” 
his disciple Cyprian will make it plain. In his sixty-third letter, 
speaking of the mingled ,water and wine in the chalice, he says the 
one represents the people, the other Christ’s blood :—‘‘ Videmus in 
aqua populum intelligi, in vino ostendi sanguinem Christi :””—not 
literally in either case, but (as Wateriand would say) ‘‘by a just 
construction. ” 
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feeding on Christ in the Eucharist, and that by feeding on 
Him spiritually, we receive “a perpetual and indivisible 
union to His Body.” Could the doctrine of the Church of 
England be more exactly expressed? With the hand we 
receive “the outward and visible sign,” and with the spirit 
we receive the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Tertullian repeatedly calls the Eucharist a “sacréjfice,” 
and the holy table an “ a/tar ;” see for example a passage in 
the de Oratione (c. 19), where he is discussing the question 
whether on Wednesdays and Fridays receiving the Eucharist 
would interfere with the regular office of prayer (stationes) 
appointed on those days : 


‘*Nonne sollemnior erit statio | Will not your office of prayer 
tua si et ad aram Dei steteris? be the more solemn if you have 
Accepto corpore Domini et reser- also stood at God’s altar? By 
vato utrumque salvum est, et receiving and reserving! the Lord’s 
participatio sacrificii, et executio Body, you will secure both bless- 
officii.”” ings, that of partaking in the sacri- 

fice, and that of performing your 
office of prayer. 


But it is abundantly clear that by the word sacrifice he 
means what Justin and Irenzeus mean, the Christian’s »incha 
or thank-offering of the fruits of the earth (for he too, like 
them, refers to Mal. i. 10), and also a sacrifice of prayer and 
praise (as in Heb. xiil. 15, @vaolav alvécews). This may be seen 
by reference to the brief Apology ad Scapulam, c. 2, “ sacri- 
ficamus purd prece;” Adv. Mare., iv. c. 1, “ Sacrificium 
mundum . . . simplex oratio de conscientia pura ;” De 
Oratione, c. 28, “ Hc (oratio) est hostia spiritalis, quze pris- 
tina sacrificia delevit.” 





1 Muratori’s note on this word tells us that the early Christians 
used sometimes to take home with them a portion of the consecrated 
elements, to be eaten at their private prayers ; but that this custom 
was subsequently forbidden by Councils. 
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There is no passage in the apostolic Fathers, or in Justin, 
or in Irenzus, or in Tertullian, in which Christ is said to be in 
any sense sacrificed in the Eucharist. We have Bishop Harold 
Browne’s authority for extending this assertion to Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen. Therefore, it may be said gener- 
ally, that for two hundred years the Church never spoke of 
a sacrifice in the Eucharist except as an offering to God of 
the fruits of the earth, or as an offering of prayer and praise. 
In these senses the Fathers before Cyprian call it habitually 
an oblation or sacrifice ; but in no other. 


In CYPRIAN (died A.D. 258) first appears the further idea 
of a sacrifice commemorative of Christ’s death. 

From the time of Cyprian?! it is a fact too plain and 
notorious to need demonstration, that the Fathers speak of 
the Eucharist as a sacrifice, with special reference to the 
Body and Blood of Christ, commemorated and spiritually 
present in that holy sacrament. St. Cyprian, referring to the 
‘priesthood of Melchizedek as a type of Christ’s priesthood, 
says :— 


Item in sacerdote Melchisedec Likewise in the priest Melchiz- 
sacrificii dominici sacramentum edek we see prefigured the sacra- 
prefiguratum videmus. £fzs¢. 63. ment of the Lord’s sacrifice. 


That Cyprian here means the sacrifice of the Lord’s 
death is clear from the following passage in the same 
epistle :— 


Nam quis magis sacerdos Dei Who was more a priest of the 
summi quam Dominus noster most high God than our Lord 
Jesus Christus, qui sacrificium Jesus Christ, who offered a sacri- 
Deo Patri obtulit? et obtulit hoc fice to God the Father? And 
idem quod Melchisedec obtulerat, He offered the same that Melchi- 


1 For the following illustrations of St. Cyprian’s use of the term 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, I am indebted to Bishop Harold Browne’s 
Work on the XXXJX. Articles. Each has been verified. 
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id est panem et vinum, suum zedek had offered, that is, bread 


scilicet corpus et sanguinem. 


and wine, meaning His own Body 
and Blood. 


He then goes on to argue for the use of wine in the 
Eucharist, reproving those who wished to use water only, 


saying :— 
+ Unde apparet sanguinem Christi 


Christ’s; blood is not offered, if 


non offerri, si desit vinum calici. there be no wine in the cup. . . 


But that he means offered commemoratively, is abundantly 
evident from what follows a few pages farther :— 


Nam si Jesus Christus, Domi- 
nus et Deus noster, ipse est sum- 
mus sacerdos Dei Patris ; et sacri- 
ficium Patri Se ipsum primus 
obtulit, et hoc fieri, in Sui com- 
memorationem precepit ; utique 
ille sacerdos vice Christi vere 
fungitur, qui id quod Christus 
fecit imitatur; et  sacrificium 
verum et plenum tunc offert in 
Ecclesia Deo Patri, si sic incipiat 
offerre secundum quod ipsum 
Christum videat obtulisse. 


If Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
God, is Himself the High Priest 
of God the Father, and first of- 
fered Himself a sacrifice to His 
Father, and then commanded 
this to be done in remembrance 
of Him; then that priest truly 
performs the part of Christ, who 
imitates what Christ did; and 
then offers a true and full sacri- 
fice in the church to God the 
Father, if he so begin to offer, 
as he sees Christ to have offered 
before. 


7 These two last passages show the necessity of carefulness 
in quoting from the Fathers. In modern controversy the 
first passage (that the Blood of Christ is offered in the 
Eucharist) is not seldom quoted alone, without the second 
passage, explaining that by “ offered,” Cyprian meant offered 
commemoratively, drawing a clear and most important dis- 
tinction between the offering which Christ made once for all, 
and the commemoration of it which he enjoined us to make 
continually, “z Suz commemorationem pracepit,” in perfect 
harmony with our Catechism—“for the continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ ;”’ and in perfect 
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harmony with Holy Scripture—“ as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do show (or anmmunciate, xararyy\Xere) } 
the Lord’s death till He come” 1 Cor. xi. 26.2 

Bishop Harold Browne, in his comments on the thirty- 
first Article, very helpfully sums up the several modes in 
which the Church of the first four centuries regarded the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice :— 

“First, the Fathers esteemed it an offering or presenting 
of the gifts of bread and wine, and of the alms of the faithful 
to the service of God ; secondly, as an offering of the sacri- 
fice of prayer and praise ; thirdly, as a presenting of ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, and so of the whole mystical body of 
the faithful, to the Lord; and fourthly, they esteemed it a 
memorial of Christ’s sacrifice, a recalling of the efficacy of 
_ that sacrifice, and a pleading of its efficacy for the salvation 
of their souls.” 

This last notion it was that led to those phrases which 
sound to us exaggerated. ‘The tremendous and unbloody 

1 St. Paul doubtless had in his mind Exodus xii. 26, 27, “ And 
it shall come to pass when your children shall say unto you, What 


mean ye by this service? that ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord’s passover. .. .” 

2 On this passage of St. Paul, Theodoret has this important com- 
ment, showing how entirely (in the middle of the fifth century) the 
teaching of the Church was still in harmony with that of the early 
Fathers whom we-have been quoting :— 


Mera yap 5% rhv atrod wapov- For after His second Advent 
clay, ovxért xpela Trav gupBddwv there will be no longer any need 
Tov owparos. dia rovro elrev, of symbols of His Body [the Body 
Axpis 05 dy AOp. being itself present]. For this 

reason St. Paul added the words 


** Until He come again.” 
So St. Augustine, a few years earlier—‘*‘ Non enim Dominus 
dubitavit dicere Hoc est corpus meum, cum signum daret, corporis 
sui.” Our Lord did not hesitate to say, ‘‘ This is my Body,” when 


He was giving the sign of His Body.—Contra Adimantum, xii. 3. 
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sacrifice,” is the phrase applied to it in the Liturgy of St. 
James.? 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM (died A.D. 407) calls it “the fearful and 
tremendous sacrifice” (poBepd cal ppixwdns Ovola.—Hom. xxxiv. 
tn 1 Cor.) 

But what did Chrysostom mean to imply by this phrase? 
That Christ was in any sense offered afresh in the Eucharist ? 
No; for this same Father writes (seventeenth Hom. on 
Hebrews, sect. 3) :-— 

Toto els dvduynow ylverat rod § = This (the Eucharist) is done in 
rére yevopévov. Totro yap roetre, commemoration of that which was 
gyno, els Thy éuhy dvdpynow. then done: for Christ said, ‘‘ Do 
ovx &\Anv Ovolav, xaOdwep 6 dp- this in remembrance of me.” We 
xXLepevs Thre, GANA Thy adrhy del offer, not another sacrifice as the 


movodpev’ paddov 5é dvduynow ép- Jewish high priest did, but ever 
yafsueba Ovolas. the same, or rather we make a 
memorial of a sacrifice. ? 


We see here how St. Chrysostom spoke when he was 
carefully stating doctrine. In the fervour of his sermons, 
where his chief purpose was to reprove the irreverence of 
his hearers, he used language which it is not altogether fair 
to press into doctrine. At any rate, these declamatory 
passages should not zow be quoted for doctrinal purposes 
without the calmer passages which explain them. For 
now we have to be on our guard against errors unknown in 
St. Chrysostom’s time. 


In St. Augustine we find the following passage, among 
others, showing how he, like Chrysostom, would have 
1 Composed certainly before the end of the third century, for 
St. Cyril wrote a commentary on it early in the fourth. 

2 So Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. i. 10. ‘* Christ offered a mar- 
vellous oblation and sacrifice for the salvation of us all, and charged 
us to offer unto God continually a memorial instead of a sacrifice, 
—pmyhpnv avril Ovalas. 
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deprecated the idea of any other than a commemorative 
oblation. 

He is comparing the Christians’ commemorative sacrifice 
with the Hebrews’ anticipatory sacrifice. The Hebrews 
“prophetiam celebrabant future victime :”— 


Wherefore Christians celebrate 
a memorial of the sacrifice as 
brant, sacrosancta oblatione et being now a thing of the past, in 
participatione corporis et san- their sacred oblation and com- 
guinis Christii—(Con. Faustum, munion of the body and blood of 
xx. 18.) Christ. 


Unde jam Christiani peracti 
ejusdem sacrificii memoriam cele- 


How truly spiritual was the early Church’s conception 
of the holy Eucharist, appears very clearly in that circular 
letter which the Nicene Fathers seem to have drawn up before 
they dispersed, and which is quoted at the end of the first 
part of the Homily “On the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ.” 

The passage in the Homily runs thus :—“ Whereas by 
the advice of the Council of Nicene, we ought to lift up 
our minds by faith, and leaving these inferior and earthly 
things, there seek it where the Sun of Righteousness ever 


shineth.” 


The original passage may be found in the history of the 
Council by Gelasius of Cyzicus, lib. ii, cap. 30. 


Ilept ris Oelas rpamréfns, xal rod 
ér atrhy pvornploy Tod cdpyaros 
xal Tov aluaros rou Xpicrod. 

"Em ris Gelas rpawétns mddw 
Kavravda ph rye mpoxepévy Apry 
Kal T@ wornply ramwewds mpoce€- 
xwnev. ’AAN by doavres huay rhy 
Sidvorav, lore. vohowpev Keicbat 
éml ris lepads éxelvns rpamréfns rov 
duvov rot Geod rdv alpovra rhy 
dyuaprlay rou xécpov, &6t0rTws bard 
Tray lepéwy Ovduevov. Kal rd 


Of the holy table and of the 
mystery thereon of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. 

Again, on the holy table, there, 
too, let us not lower our thoughts 
by fixing them on the bread and 
cup before us. But let us lift up our 
mind and behold by faith, lying 
on that sacred table, the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of 
the world, sacrificed so unsacri- 
ficially by the Jewish priests [or 
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thuov abrov c&ua xal alua d\7- 
63s AauBdvovras Huds miorevew 
ravra elvat Ta THs Nuerépas dvac- 
rdcews ctuBodrta. Ara rovro yap 
obre rod Nap Pdvopuer, GAN drLyov, 
Wa yva@pev Sri ovx els TANTLOVHY, 
GN’ els dyrac pov. 


sacrificed, though not actually, by 
our priests].? 

Receiving, verily, His precious 
Body and Blood, let us believe 
that they are the symbols of our 
resurrection. It is for this reason 
that we receive a small quantity 
only, that we may understand the 
object to be not satiety but holi- 
ness. 


There is a passage in St. Athanasius’s Fourth Epistle 
to Serapion (cap. 19), so nearly resembling this synodal letter 
of the Nicene Fathers, that I am fain to think that St. 
Athanasius must have been the penman of the letter. “It is 


as follows :— 


He is commenting on John vi. 62-64, and saying that by 
spirit and lzfe our Lord meant Aizs own spirit and life ; not 
the Holy Ghost, but His own Spiritual substance, and the 


life that was in his blood :— 


Kal évravda yap dudsbrepa mepl 
éavrov elpnxe, odpxa xal mvevpa’ 
xal 7d mvevpa mpds TO KaTa cdpKa 
dtéorectev, a un udvoy rd paww6- 
pevov, G\\a Kal Td dédparov av’rou 
wurrevoavres, pdbwow Sri cal & 
Aéyet obK Eort capKixa, GAG wvev- 
parixd. 


Tlécors yap Fpxes 7d cpa mpds 
Bpoow, ta xal rov xéopou ravrds 
rovro Tpoph yévynrar; ddAd\a dia 
Touro Tis els ovpavols dvaBdoews 
éunvpdvevoe rou Tlov Tov dvOpwrov, 
ta ris cwuariys évvolas avrovs 


For in that passage Christ re- 
fers both terms to Himself, both 
‘* flesh” and ‘‘spirit.” And He 
distinguishes between Sfz7i# and 
what is carnai, in order that they 
may believe, not only in His 
material, but also in His spzrzt- 
ual substance, and learn that 
what He in this passage is speak- 
ing of is not the carnal but the 
spiritual substance. 

For only think of the number 
His Body must have sufficed for, 
that it should become food for the 
whole world! But for this very 
reason He made mention of the 
Ascension into Heaven of the Son 


1 T give both renderings, hesitating which to prefer. 
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dpeAkvoy, Kal Nourdy Thy elpnuévny 
odpxa Bpdcw dvywhev otpdyiov, xal 
xveupaTichy Tpophy wap avrov d- 
Sopévnv udOwow. °A yap \eAdAnKa, 
ono, vyiv, xvevud dors Kal Swi 
toov ry elwety’ rd pev Secxvipevov 
kat Scdduevov twrép ris rou Kdopou 
owrnplas doriy 7 capt hy yw popwa* 
GAN’ abryn buy Kal 7d ravrns alua 
wap éuov mvevparixas Sobhoerat 


Tpoph. 
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of Man, that He might draw them 
away from any bodily conception, 
and that they might understand 
further that the flesh He had 
spoken of meant heavenly food 
from above, and spiritual nourish- 
ment, which is now being given 
from Him tous. ‘‘ For,” He said, 
‘‘what I have been speaking of 
to you is spirit and life.” Which 
is all one as if He had said :— 


‘*The palpable thing given for 
the world’s salvation is the flesh 
which I now wear: but this flesh 
and its blood shall be given you 
from Me spiritually as food.” 
How admirably does Athanasius, here as ever, express the 
spiritual and truly scriptural doctrine of the church of those 
early centuries ; and how exactly is that doctrine reflected, 
here as ever, in our own most Apostolic Prayer-book ! 


From the quotations now given, it is abundantly clear 
that the early Fathers insist on the sfzvitual nature of the 
heavenly food given us in the Eucharist, no less distinctly 
than our own Formularies. 

Outwardly and visibly Bread and Wine are given from 
the hands of Christ’s Minister; “after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner” Christ Himself bestows His Body and 
His Blood. 

But there are other passages in these same Fathers which 
may occasion difficulty to a young student, and may appear 
at first sight to favour the lower and less spiritual doctrine 
of the Church of Rome. 

For instance, St. Ambrose speaks of “ the Body of Christ 
lying on the altar ;” St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of “hol- 
lowing the palm, and receiving therein the Body of Christ ;” 
St. Jerome speaks of the Priest “ making the Body of Christ,” 


bh 
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and “carrying the Body of the Lord in a wicker basket, and 
His Blood in a glass ;” St. Cyprian speaks of “the Blood of 
the Lord being seen in the Cup ;” St. Chrysostom speaks of 
the hand of the priest “dividing His Flesh, and the mouth 


being empurpled by His most awful Blood.” 
A student may well ask, when he reads such quotations, 
“Did not these early Fathers plainly hold the modern 


Roman doctrine ?” 


Twovery necessary cautions will removeall his difficulty :— 

I. One is given by St. Augustine repeatedly, and is most 
necessary to be borne in mind. A// men are wont to call 
signs by the names of the things signified. 


Solet res quz significat ejus rei 
nomine quam significat nuncupani; 
sicut scriptum est, ‘‘ Septem spicz 
septem anni sunt;” non enim 
dixit, ‘‘ septem annos significant.” 

. Hinc est quod dictum est, 
‘* Petra erat Christus:” non enim 
dixit, “Petra significat Christum,” 
sed tanquam hoc esset, quod 
utique per substantiam non hoc 
erat, sed per significationem. 
(Quest. in Levit. \vii. See also 
Locutiones in Gen. x\. 12.) 


A thing used as a sign is wont 
to be called by the name of the 
thing which it signifies; as it is 
written, ‘‘ The seven ears are seven 
years ;” it is not said ‘signify 
seven years.” . . . SO we ex- 
plain the words, ‘‘That Rock 
was Christ.” He said not ‘‘ the 
Rock signifies Christ,’’ but speaks 
of it as deng Christ, not meaning 
that it was Christ in substance, 
but in signification. 


And so again to Bonifactus (Epist. xcviii. or xxiii.) St. 


Augustine writes :— 


Si enim sacramenta quandam 
similitudinem earum rerum, qua- 
rum sacramenta sunt, non habe- 
rent, omnino sacramenta non 
essent. Ex hac autem similitu- 
dine plerumque etiam ipsarum 
rerum nomina accipiunt. 


For if sacraments had no resem- 
blance to those things of which 
they are sacraments, they would 
cease to be sacraments. And 
because of this resemblance they 
generally receive the names of 
the things which they sacrament- 
ally represent. 


Thus it was that the early Fathers habitually called the 
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Eucharistic symbols by the names of the Heavenly gifts 
which they symbolised. The error of transubstantiation 
being yet unheard of, it never occurred to them (as we have 
already observed) that they could be misunderstood. It 
seemed to them perfectly natural to use the same name for 
the consecrated Bread which the Lord Himself had given it. 
“Non enim Dominus dubitavit dicere, Hoc est Corpus Meum, 
cum signum daret corporis Sui,” as St. Augustine says ;? 
—‘“Panem Corpus Suum appellans,” as Tertullian had before 
said ;*—“ Honouring the visible symbols with the title of 
Body and Blood,” as Theodoret expresses it.® 

So completely habitual to them was this language that 
St. Cyprian (in the 63d letter alluded to above) urges the 
necessity of the Lord’s cup consisting of wine and water 
mingled, on the ground that ¢he Lord’s Body consisted of 
Jiour and water kneaded together. 

Calix Domini non est aqua sola 
aut vinum solum, nisi utrumque 
sibi misceatur ; quomodo nec 
Corpus Domini potest esse farina 


Water alone, or wine alone, 
cannot constitute the Cup of the 
Lord, unless they be mingled 
together ; even as flour alone or 


sola, aut aqua sola, nisi utrumque 
adunatum fuerit et copulatum, et 
panis unius compage solidatum. 


water alone cannot make the 
Lord’s Body, wnless they be 
joined and united, and kneaded 
into the consistency of bread. 


Just as our English forefathers used to give the name of 
Housel, in their common speech, to the bread used in the 
Eucharist ; so the Christians of the early times called it 
habitually Corpus Domini, or Corpus Dominicum. 

This is the key to a hundred passages, such as the above, 


in the writings of the Fathers. 


II. But there is another caution no less urgently needed. 
And it 1s this—zo¢ to be content with extracts, but always Zo 


ask to see the context. 


1 Aug. contra Adimantum, xii 


9 Tertull. adv. Fud. 10. 


3 Theodoret, Dial. i., quoted by Bishop Harold Browne, 477. 
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generation. If we were incorporeal beings, Christ would 
have bestowed His gifts upon us in their naked incorporeal 
essence. But since the soul is bound up with a body, Christ 
bestows His spiritual gifts in outward and visible signs (& 
ala@nrots ra vonra rapadldwo.), This ought to content us: how 
many a one says, “ Oh that I could have seen His form, and 
countenance, and vesture!” Lo (in these mysteries) thou 
seest Him, touchest Him, eatest Him !—And then follows 
the rest of the passage. But how abundantly plain has the 
context made it that he is speaking of a mental vision and 
a spiritual contact, vividly symbolised, to help the infirmity 
of our faith, by these outward and visible emblems,—emblems 
to be treated with profoundest reverence for the sake of the 
reality which they symbolise. 

Such is the whole passage, in substance,— impassioned 
indeed and declamatory, and clothed in language which we 
(with the danger of the Tridentine heresy before our eyes) © 
could not safely use. But how clear it is, when the extract 
is replaced in its context, that Chrysostom’s real meaning 
is far more in harmony with Anglican than with Roman 
Eucharistic doctrine. 

We may sum up these notices of the Eucharistic doctrine 
of the early Fathers by saying that they habitually used the 
phrase “ the Lord’s Body” in three senses, and we must be 
careful to distinguish these several meanings of the phrase 
in reading what they have written :— 

1. The Lord’s Body, zatuzra/l, once crucified for us, now 
glorified in Heaven, our spiritual food in the Eucharist. See 
Athanasius, p. 346, supra. 

2. The Lord’s Body, symbolical—viz. the consecrated 
bread of the Eucharist. See Cyprian’s words, p. 349, supra. 

3. The Lord’s Body, mystical—viz. the Church, with 
which the Eucharist incorporates us, and which (according 
to St. Paul) the Eucharistic bread also symbolises. See Aug. 
Serm. 227. 


GREEK anp LATIN FATHERS QUOTED OR REFERRED 
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ORDER. 


PAGES 
CLEMENT OF ROME.—The undoubted author of an Epistle 
to the Corinthians, bound up with the Alexandrine MS. 
of the Greek Bible. The Epistle appears to have been 
written from Rome about A.D. 95. It is an exhortation 
to concord, interwoven with examples and general 
maxims. Hermas, the author of Zhe Shepherd, implies 
that Clement was living when he wrote (A.D. 140 ?). 
But Eusebius assigns to him an earlier date, saying that 
he died A.D. 100; if so, he may be the Clement men- 
tioned by St. Paul, as one of his ‘‘ fellow-labourers whose 
names are in the Book of Life” (Philip. iv. 3). 
His name occurs in the lists of early Roman Bishops . 322 
Passage on Natural Theology . : . +. 24! 
On the Atonement. ; ; . 268 
On Church discipline. , j ‘ . 319 


IGNATIUS.—The undoubted author of seven Epistles, six ad- 
dressed to various Churches, one to Polycarp, written 
on his journey from Antioch (of which he was Bishop) 
to Rome, where he suffered martyrdom, A.D. 107 (or, ac- 
cording to Bishop Pearson, A.D. 116). Whether the 
Symiac version or the shorter Greek recension most truly 
represents the original text, is doubted. The /Jonger re- 
cension is by a later hand. 
His words to Trajan on the Death of Christ . . 270 
On the three orders of the Ministry . : . 320 
2A 
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Anonymous Epistle to DIOGNETUS; two fragments of an 
eloquent Christian writer, who speaks of himself as a 
disciple of the Apostles, early in second century. 
On the Atonement ; ; ; : . 271 


Justin MARTyR.—A Greek philosopher, born about A.D. 
100 ; resided at Flavia Neapolis, near the ancient Sichem. 
Learning nothing satisfactory from the philosophies of 
Greece, he met at last an aged man on the sea-shore, 
who brought him ‘‘to the Gates of Light.” The insur- 
rection of Bar-Cochab (A.D. 132) drove him from Samaria. 
At Ephesus he held his dialogue with the Jew 7rypho, 
proving that Jesus is the Messiah of the Old Testament ; 
and at Rome he presented his First Apology to Antoninus 
Pius, and his Second to Marcus Aurelius. He was be- 
headed, A.D. 164, for refusing to sacrifice to the gods. 
His comment on Christ being made a curse, Gal. iii. 13 270 
His account of the Eucharistic Service . ‘ - 324 


IREN£us.—A native of Asia-Minor, and in his youth a dis- 
ciple of the venerable POLYCARP, who was burnt in the 
amphitheatre of Smyrna about A.D. 167. We first hear 
of Irenzeus as a presbyter of Lyons, and the bearer of a 
Jetter to Eleutherus (Bishop of Rome) during the great 
persecution at Lyons and Vienne (A.D. 177). At Rome 
he encountered the Gnostics, who had®*seduced his old 
fellow-student Florinus from the faith. On his return 
to Lyons he succeeded the martyr Pothinus as Bishop, 
and composed his Refutation of the Gnostics, of which 
five books have been preserved, mostly in a Latin ver- 
sion. Martyred about A.D. 202. 


On the Redemption of Man . : : - 274 
On the Continuity of the Ministry ‘ : - 321 
On the Eucharist . ‘ ‘ : : - 328 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA.—By far the most learned of the 
Fathers of the second century. A disciple of Pantzenus. 
When Pantzenus went on his mission to India (A.D. 188), 
Clement succeeded him as head of the Catechetical 
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PAGES 
School of Alexandria, and then or later took priest’s 
orders. To avoid the persecution under Septimius Severus 
he fled to Cappadocia, leaving the care of the school to 
his young pupil ORIGEN. He died about a.p. 216. In 
his Protrepticon, or Exhortation to Gentiles, in his Peda- 
gogue, and in his Stromata (or Miscellany), he seeks to 
_ show how the Logos has been in all time working in 

men’s minds and leading them to the truth. 
On the difficulty of demonstrating the existence of God 249 


TERTULLIAN.—Born at Carthage ; flourished, according to 
Jerome, in the reigns of Severus and Caracalla (A.D. 
193-216); converted to Christianity in mature life. 
The first Zatin Father ; wrote against the Gnostics. He 
had a fiery rugged nature ; and in later life adopted the 
fanatical views of the Montanists; but none ever em- 
braced Christianity with more ardour, or defended it with 
more impetuous eloquence. He died about A.D. 220. 


The Soul’s Testimony to God . : ‘ . 243 
On the Church. ; ' : ' . 323 
On the Eucharist ; ‘ ; ; - 337 


ORIGEN.—Born at Alexandria A.D, 185 ; educated as a Chris- 

tian by Leonides his father, who died a martyr; suc- 

ceeded his master, CLEMENT, as catechist, when only 18 

years of age; retired to Cappadocia and Palestine, and 

there completed his laborious Commentaries on Scripture, 

and his more speculative works, which the Church has 

declined to accept as strictly orthodox. He was im- 
prisoned in the Decian persecution, and died A.D. 254. 

Misled the Church into the idea that Christ paid a ran- 

som to the Evil One é ‘ ~ 279, 300, 304 


CYPRIAN.—Borm A.D. 200; a lawyer of Carthage; con- 
verted A.D. 246; made Bishop of Carthage A.D. 248; 
died A.D. 258. During the Decian persecution, being 
driven into exile, he directed and encouraged his flock 
by a series of Epistles, which are of the deepest interest, . 
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treating mostly of matters of discipline. He read daily 
the writings of Tertullian, and used to call him his teacher. 
His Epistle on the Mixed Chalice. ‘ - 341, 349 


EvusEBIus. —Born A.D. 270, in Palestine ; influenced by the 
writings of Origen in his two great theological works, the 
Preparatio and Demonstratio Evangelica. Bishop of 
Ceesarea 313. He was a personal friend of the Emperor 
Constantine, and from courtly influences and want of 
moral courage adopted Arian opinions. His invaluable 
Church History comes down to the eve of the Council of 
Niczea,—Died A.D. 340. 

On the vicarious sufferings of Christ . : - 279 


ATHANASIUS.— Born at Alexandria A.D. 296; diminutive 
in stature but of singular beauty. In his boyhood he had 
attracted the attention of the aged Bishop Alexander, 
who made him archdeacon, and took him to the Council 
of Nicza (A.D. 325), where his intellectual power and 
unflinching courage placed him at the head of the Homo- 
ousian party. On his return he became Bishop of 
Alexandria. Ten years later he was banished to Treves 
by the Arian faction. On his return in 349 the whole 
population of Alexandria poured forth to receive him. 
Through a long life he fought the battle of the faith, at 
times single-handed, against the Arian heresy. He died 
A.D. 373. 
Argument from design for God’s Existence . - 243 
Doctrine of Christ’s Divinity . : ‘ 32, 254 
Doctrine of the Incarnation and Atonement . 282, 293 
Doctrine of the Eucharist : : : 131, 346 


CYRILL OF JERUSALEM.—Born about A.D. 315. Bishop of 
Jerusalem when Julian the Apostate was endeavouring 
to rebuild the Temple ; died about A.D. 386. His Cate- 
chetical Lectures were written in his youth. 
Expressions about the Eucharist apt to be mistaken . 347 


GREGORY OF Nyssa, a younger brother of BasiL. Both 
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PAGES 
were Cappadocians, and both Bishops; Basil of his native 


place Czesarea, Gregory of Nyssa. Basil died at the 
age of 50 (A.D. 379). Gregory lived to see their joint- 
labour in vindication of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost 
crowned by the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381. 
His incautious language reprehended by Hooker - 255 
Misled by Origen respecting the Ransom . 300, 304 


GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS, the cousin and friend of the pre- 
ceding Fathers, and like them a Cappadocian, suc- 
ceeded his Father as Bishop of Nazianzus. Afterwards 
Bishop of Constantinople. Poet and orator and theo- 
logian. Died in retirement A.D. 390. 

His protest against the idea of a payment of a Ransom 
to the Evil One : ; : . 66, 168, 303 


AMBROSE.—Born A.D. 340, died 397. Chosen Bishop by 

the Christians of Milan when only a Catechumen. For- 

bade the Emperor Theodosius to enter his Cathedral 

until he had repented of his cruelty in a great slaughter. 

He is said to have composed the 7e¢ Deum on the occa- 
sion of St. Augustine’s baptism. 

His language about the Eucharist liable to be misunder- 

stood ‘ ; ; ; ‘ - 347 


CHRYSOSTOM.—John, a convert and presbyter of Antioch, 

where his earlier sermons were delivered. Made Bishop 

of Constantinople at the age of 50 (A.D. 397). Com- 

mentator and preacher; surnamed Chrysostom (the 

golden-mouthed) because of his surpassing eloquence.— 

He incurred the displeasure of the Empress Eudoxia, 
and died in banishment A.D. 407. 

His language respecting the Eucharist liable to be mis- 

understood . ‘ ‘ ; 7 344, 349 


JEROME, or HIERONYMUS.—Born at Stridon, spent some 
years with Gregory Nazianzen at Constantinople, and 
then with his friend Damasus, Bishop of Rome. Retired 
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to Bethlehem, and there, in seclusion, devoted himself to 


the translation of the Scriptures, his version being the 
foundation of the Vulgate. He died at the age of 78, 
A.D. 420. 
Some expressions respecting the Eucharist liable to be 
misunderstood : ‘ F ; - 347 


AUGUSTINE.—The brilliant scholar of Carthage, born A.D. 
354. Reclaimed from his wayward courses by the 
prayers of his mother, Monica, who lived to see him 
baptized at the age of 33 by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. 
Became Bishop of Hippo, near Carthage, a.n. 395.— 
Died A.D. 430. The most voluminous and perhaps the 
greatest of the Church’s Writers. 
On the Knowledge of God __.. , . - 250 
On the Nature of Christ ‘ : , - 263 
On the Atonement. : . ; 293, 302 
On Sacramental Signs : ; : - 348 


THEODORET.—A native of Antioch, and Bishop of Cyrus in 
Syria ; wrote against Nestorianism, and died A.D. 457. 
On the Eucharist ° : . ; - 343 


JOHN DAMASCENUS. —The last of the Greek Fathers in the 
middle of the eighth century. He shared the superstitions 
of the age in which he lived, and was chiefly known to 
his contemporaries for his zealous defence of tmages 
against the Emperor Leo’s iconoclasm. Valued for the 
great clearness and precision of his doctrinal language in 
his work de fide orthodoxé. 
His doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s Procession . 314-319 


ANSELM.—The last of the Latin Fathers. Born at Aoste, in 
Piedmont, A.D. 1033. Brought over from his monastery 
of Bec, in Normandy, and forced to be Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Resolute in maintaining the Church’s independ- 
ence against William II. and Henry I.—Died A.D. 1109. 

His 2 priori argument for the Existence of God - 250 

His great work on the Atonement, Cur Deus Homo 305,310 
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ABSOLUTION, see *‘ KEys.” 


ADAM, the whole race summed up in Christ as the Second 


Adam. ; : A , ‘ . 58-61 
APOLLINARIAN HERESY, that our Lord had no human mind 

or anima rationalis, the Logos supplying its place j 36 
ARIAN HERESY, that Christ was a Divine Being, but created, 

refuted by Athanasius . ; . 31, 32 

ATHANASIAN CREED, its doctrine sf the Trinity : : 34 

Its date A.D. 420-431, according to Waterland . 256 

Text in Latin : . 257 


ATONEMENT, Christ’s Death sebinbed man’s sin, thereby re- 
conciling him to God, and redeeming him from the Evil 
One ‘ ‘ F . 40-69 
Summary of sachin of Scripture , ‘ 236-338 
See also under SATISFACTION, for modern views. 


Baptism : the Sacrament wherein we are admitted into the 
Christian Covenant. The outward sign is water with 
words ordained by Christ ; the inward and spiritual gift 
is regeneration (see REGENERATION). To the Covenant 
there are two sides :—on our side certain responsibilities ; 
on God’s side, remission of the displeasure under which, 
as children of a fallen race, we are born, and admission 
to the sanctifying influences of the sd Spirit. (See 
ORIGINAL SIN) . ; , ; 123-127 


CALVINISTIC Theory of the Atonement, that Christ suffered 
punishment as our substitute, open to grave objections . 47-49 
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CHRIST, the doctrine of His Person 
The doctrine of His death ; : 
His character and His teathing alike imply a con- 
sciousness of Divinity ‘ 
CHURCH, a divinely-instituted Society, sathtainine its con- 
tinuity by unity of doctrine, and by the due administra- 
tion of the Sacraments 
Notes of the Church: One and the same Lena one and 
the same Creed ; the same two Sacraments ; sa i 
and a continuous Ministry 
The Discipline and Ritual seed not be daiferan nor 
need the Ministerial Orders, so long as the commission 
is continuously transmitted ; Episcopacy proved by expe- 
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. 24-28 


98 


98 


rience to be the best safeguard for this continuity 100, IOI 


COMMUNICATION OF PROPERTIES (communicatio idiomatum), 
a mode of speech in Theology whereby properties of one 
of Christ’s natures are predicated of the other (as ‘‘ they 
crucified the Lord of Glory” 1 Cor. ii. 8) ; called also 


weptxwpnors, 7.e. a circulatory mode of speech . 264 
COMMUNION OF SAINTs specially realised in the Eucharist . 144 
CONSCIENCE, argument for God’s existence from our in- 

stinctive sense of responsibility 13 
CouNCILS, the doctrine of the Trinity and incariation as set 

forth in the first four General Councils—Vicea, A.D. 325, 

to refute Arians; Constantinople, A.D. 381, to refute 

Macedonians and Apollinarians; LZphesus, A.D. 431, 

to refute Nestorians; Chalcedon, A.D. 451, to refute 

Eutychians - 37-39 
CREED, as given by Irenzeus about dhe year 180 321 

As given in sermon ascribed to Augustine 255 


DEATH—separation of soul and body; used also in Scripture 
for the separation of the spiritual and carnal elements 
within us. When a man ceases to be spiritual, and be- 
comes altogether carnal, he-azes unto God (e¢erna/ death) ; 
when he ceases to be carnal, and becomes altogether 
spiritual, he des unto Sin (expiatory) 


53 
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Christ’s death a dying unto sin, that we might live unto 
God (Rom. vi. 10) . ; : ‘ . 


EUTYCHIAN HERESY, that our Lord’s human nature was so 
defied as to be human no longer 

EXPIATION, a death unto sin which shall satisfy the law of 
holiness. The Sin-offerings were not a true Expiation, 
but only a confession of the need of it. (See DEATH, 
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56 


36 


PROPITIATION) . F . ‘ - 54, 224, 231 


FILIOQUE : the addition of this word to the Constantinopoli- 
tan Creed by the Spanish and Gallican Churches, —sanc- 
tioned by a Provincial Council at Toledo A.D. 589, in 
accordance with St. Augustine’s doctrine (De 7rin. iv. 
20, and xv. 26), but without the authority of any 
CEcumenical Council,—was the ostensible cause which 
led to the breach between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and their excommunication of each other in 
A.D. 1053; the real cause being their struggle for supre- 


macy. (See PROCESSION) ; ‘ ; 79, 318 


GoD, arguments to prove His existence :— 
1. A prioré argument, from first principles of reason 
2. A posteriori argument from observation of design in 
nature : . 
3. Moral argument from conscience 
4. Spiritual evidence, from experience of communion, the 
strongest of all : 
GRACE : the word is used in two senses, eneine for the 
Favour (xdpis) which bestows, sometimes for the ,2:/7 
(xdpioua) bestowed. It is used in the latter sense in the 
definition of a Sacrament. For the particular gift be- 
stowed in each Sacrament, see under BAPTISM and 
LorpD’s SUPPER . . 


Hoty GuHost. The doctrine of His Personality and Indi- 
viduality : . 
(See PROCESSION, FIL1oque. ) 


IMPUTATION of our sin to Christ and of His righteousness 


. 13-19 


I21 


7° 
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to us, a doctrine required by the Calvinistic theory of 


Atenement, but unknown to the Fathers, and (as Bishop 
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Bull has shown) devoid of Scriptural authority. 48, 192, 230, 310 


INCARNATION : the doctrine of our Lord’s two distinct 
‘natures - : : 
INFANT BAPTISM, a Couehitn jiaeeinch as those same obli- 
gations which an adult Catechumen takes on himself, 

are in the case of an infant put on him by others 
INSPIRATION : certain men in the Apostolic age, and pre- 
viously from time to time, were specially gz/ted to become 
organs of the Holy Spirit,—their natural faculties being 
quickened and illumined, but not superseded ; 
Reasons for believing that the books of both Old and 


New Testaments were written by men so gifted 


JUSTIFICATION, restoration of a right relation (dccaoctvn) 
between God and man ; effected once for all potentially 
by Christ, and appropriated aca! by Faith or by 


35 


125 


81 


. 82-87 


a promise of Faith in Baptism . 64, 297 


Keys; the power of the Keys called in Scripture ‘‘a binding 
and Peiiana ’ called also ‘a remitting and retaining of 
sin,” meaning authority to admit into communion and to 
exclude therefrom. Considering that ‘‘ i Communion 
with the Church” means ‘‘ in Covenant with God,’’ this 
responsibility would be more than any ministry could 


undertake without a Divine commission : 106-114 


Lorp’s SUPPER : a Sacrament in which the outward sign is 
bread and wine, taken (from the priest) and received 
bodily ; and the inward gift, the Body and Blood of 
Christ, taken (from Christ) and received ‘‘ after an 
heavenly and spiritual manner.” The faithful partake 
of the latter as really as they do of the former ; the out- 
ward thing being to them a Divine pledge that Christ is 


there and then giving them the inward . ; 128-347 


The inward feeding (promised in John vi.) is sucha 
participation in the sacrifice of Christ as makes us par- 


takers of His quickening Spirit . ; ‘ 130-132 
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The outward sign, or form of conveyance, was insti- 

tuted twelve months after the inward gift had been pro- 

mised. The effect of the words of consecration is to make 

the bread and wine a formal conveyance of that heavenly 
food which Christ bequeathed to us : 120, 135, 334 

The doctrine of the Eucharist as held by the Early 
Fathers in accord with that of our Prayer Book 342-352 

MINISTRY, see under CHURCH. The Ministry of the Word, 

of the Sacraments, of Discipline, a means of Grace to 
those within the pale of the Church ‘ : _« 103 
Ministerial succession : ‘ 100, 105, 321 
NATURAL THEOLOGY, evidence from Design ‘ 10, 241 

NESTORIAN HERESY, the son of Mary a human person into 
whom a Divine person entered ‘ ‘ 35 
NICENE CREED, completed at Council of Constantinople . 256 


ORDERS, threefold orders of the Church's Ministry, dating 
from the earliest times, called (1) Apostles, (2) Bishops or 
Presbyters, (3) Deacons, in the first age; (1) Bzshops, 
(2) Priests, (3) Deacons, in the post-Apostolic times ; 
how far essential ‘ ; 100, 220 
ORIGINAL SIN, twofold, a wrong ne to God and a cor- 
rupt tendency of our nature, both inherited. The first is 
set right in Baptism, but the second remains, though 
counteracted by the influences of the Holy Spirit to 
which Baptism admits us. (See BAPTISM.) ‘ . 124 


PENAL THEORY of Christ’s Death unscriptural. Not sanc- 
tioned by Isa. liii, ‘ ; 48, 158-162, 219, 229 
PERSON (iwéoracts), personality implies individuality and 
consciousness. A Person, an individual self-conscious 
being. The three Persons of the Divine substance dif- 
ferenced severally by Self-existence, Generation, Proces- 
sion. (See SUBSTANCE) ; 73 
PROCESSION: the Holy Ghost emanates Poa tiie Father 
through the Son, and therefore proceeds from both. 
(See FILIOQUE) . ‘ ‘ ; . 78, 79, 318 
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PROPITIATION (iAacués), “Heathen sense of the word, ob- 
taining mercy from an angry God by offer of compensa- 
tion: Scriptural sense, obtaining mercy from the all- 
holy God by satisfaction of the law of holiness 


RANSOM, the translation of the word Av’rpoy in Matt. xx. 28, 
and of dyri\urpov in 1 Tim. xi. 6. Properly Avrpov is 
something that adso/ves (Avec), an expiation which obtains 
absolution of sin. But as sin is slavery, absolution from 
sin is absolution (or release dzroAvrpwots) from slavery. 
Thus the Avrpov corresponds to a ‘‘ransom” 77. effect 
though not 27 frocess, for no compensation to any one is 
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52 


implied . : 66, 67, 168, 173 


REAL PRESENCE, both the ‘Cae aid the Gz/¢ are really, 
though invisibly, present in the Eucharist. But it is to the 
Giver alone—the living glorified Person of our Lord, 
present ‘‘ wherever two or three are gathered in His 


name, ””—that adoration is due . ‘ 162, 163 


RECONCILIATION (of Man to God and of God to Man, 
essentially reciprocal) the effect of Christ’s expiatory 
sacrifice (AUrpov) as it regards our relation to God 

REDEMPTION, the effect of Christ’s expiatory sacrifice (AUrpov) 
as it regards our relation to the Evil One, delivering us 
from our bondage to him. Hence, from parity of effect, 
the Avrpoyv in this connexion is translated by the word 
‘*ransom,” but improperly. (See RANSOM.) ’Azro\Urpwors 
might be quite literally rendered adsolution ; and so St. 
Paul defines it. Ephi. 7; Col. i. 14 ‘ 

REGENERATION God's gift in Baptism. That gracious act 
of God whereby for Christ’s sake He adopts us as His 
children, translates us into the kingdom of His dear 
Son, and so brings us under the influence of the Holy 
Spint : ; 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, as used in ‘Gis Epistle £6. the Romane a 


62 


65 


124 


right relation to God, a free gift of God : 64, 184 


SABELLIAN HERESY: Sabellius denied that there were three 
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distinct persons in the Godhead, saying that Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit were but one Person appearing 

in three characters ‘ ‘ 32 
SACRAMENT, defined in the Catechism to be “an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given 
unto us, ordained by Christ Himself as a means whereby 

we receive the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof” 115 
The sign or seal, is (in legal phraseology) a form of 

conveyance. The grace is the unseen gift soconveyed 118-122 
The two must be kept distinct ; to resolve them into 
one would be to ‘‘overthrow the nature of a sacra- 

ment” . ~ HIS 
SACRIFICE, three ways in which the Lord’s Suppers is a sacri- 
fice, not propitiatory but eucharistic: an offering (1) of 
the fruits of the earth, (2) of on and — (3) of 


ourselves ‘ P - 139 
Doctrine of Sacrifice. 147 
Sacrifice, threefold, Sin Offering, Burnt Offering, Peace 

Offering 3 . <I! 


Our Lord’s Death a sacrhiced in n all these disse: senses. 236 
SANCTIFICATION, growth in holiness through the influence of 
the Holy Spirit consequent on Justification . 65, 125, 297 
SATISFACTION, the meaning of the term as applied to Christ’s 
Death, not a compensation for an unpaid debt, as Anselm 
taught; nor yet payment of a penalty, as Calvim and 
Grotius maintained ; but a fulfilment of the law of holi- 
ness which required a death unto sin, as 4¢hanasius more 
scripturally explained it. ; ; 177, 228, 282 
ScoTIstTs, their belief that even if there had been no Fall 
there would still have been an Incarnation, Scriptural . 49 
SIGN, defined by St. Augustine to be ‘‘a thing which, besides 
the impression it makes on the senses, of itself suggests 
the thought of something else to the mind ” ; . 116 
SOTERIOLOGY, the Doctrine of Salvation ; . 146 
SPIRIT, se¢ Holy Ghost. 
SUBSTANCE, the Latin equivalent of the Greek word ovcla 
or Essence. Self-existent in the Father, communicated 
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by the Father to the Son, and by the Father through the 
Son to the Holy Ghost. ‘‘ De Patre est Filius, de Patre 
est Spiritus Sanctus, sed Ille genitus est, Iste procedens. ”’ 
—Aug. c. Maxim. ii. 14. F - 33, 74 78 79, 318 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION, how the error arose in the time of 
Paschasius (ninth cent.), and was first sanctioned A.D. 
1215 : 136 
Five proofs that it is ‘ pepupnait to the pita words 
of Scripture ” (xxviii. Art.) : } 137, 138 
TRINITY, three distinct Persons Gxeeeintes in one Divine 
Essence or Substance (otcla) . ; : - 34,74 


VICARIOUS, true meaning of the term as applied to the 
Death of Christ given in 2 Cor. v. 14. Christ so died 
on behalf of all that all died potentially in Him - 190 
Christ died as Surety for the Race (Heb. iii. 22) 176, 207, 208 


WILL: In the Trinity there is but one will; in Christ incar- 
nate there are two wills in perfect harmony, for He 
‘*learned obedience ” (Heb. v. 8) ‘ : 72 
WRATH of God, a restraining of His mercies (Is. aie 15). 63 
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A. Key to the Narrative of the Four 


Gospels. 


By the Rev. JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., 


Canon of Bristol, and formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of 


Schools. New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


‘* This ts very much the best book 0 
tts kind we have seen. The only fault 
ts its shortness, which prevents tts going 
into the details which would support 
and illustrate tts statements, and 
which, in the process of apr ikesien J 
them, would fix them upon the mi: 
and memories of tts readers. It ts, 
however, a great improvement upon 
any book of its kind we know. It bears 
all the marks of being the condensed 
work of a real scholar, and ofa divine 
too. The bulk of the book is taken up 
with a‘ Life of Christ,’ compiled from 
the Four Gospels, so as to exhibit its 
steps and stages and salient points. 
The vest of the book consists of indepen- 
dent chapters on special points.” — 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

‘* This book ts no ordinary compen- 
dium, no mere ‘cram-book ;’ still less 
ts tt an ordinary reading-book for 
schools; but the schoolmaster, the 
Sunday-school teacher, and the seeker 
after a comprehensive knowledge of 

tvine truth will find tt worthy of its 
name. Canon Norris writes simply, 
veverently, without great display of 


learning, giving the result of muck 
careful study in a short compass, and 
adorning the subject by the tenderness 
and honesty with which he treats tt. 
We hope that this little book will have 
a very wide circulation, and that tt 
will be studied: and we can promise 
that those who take tt up will not 
readily put it down again." —RECORD. 

“This ts a golden little volume. 
. . « Lts design ts exceedingly mo- 
dest. Canon Norris writes primarily 
to help ‘ younger students’ in studying 
the Gospels. But this unpretending 
volume ts one which all students may 
study with advantage. Jt ts an aa- 
mivable manual for those who take 
Bible Classes through the Gospels. 
Closely sifted in style, so that all ts 
clear and weighty ; full of unostenta- 
tious learning, and pregnant with 
suggestion; deeply reverent in spirit, 
and altogether Evangelical in spirit ; 
Canon Norris's book supplies a veal 
want, and ought to be welcomed by all 
earnest and devout students of the 
Holy Gospels."—LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


A. Key to the Narrative of the Acts of 


the Apostles. 


By the Rev. JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., 


Canon of Bristol, and formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of 


Schools. New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 


2s. 6a. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“The book is one which we can 
heartily recommend."—SPECTATOR. 

‘* Few books have ever given us 
more unmixed pleasure than this.” — 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“© This is a sequel to Canon Norris's 
‘ Key to the Gospels,’ which was pub- 
lished two years ago, and which has 
become a general favourite with those 


and at Oxford 


who wish to grasp the leading features 
of the life and work of Christ. The 
sketch of the Acts of the Apostles ts 
done in the same style; there ts the 
same reverent spirit and quiet en- 
thusiasm running through it, and the 
same instinct for seizing the leading 
points in the narrative.” —RECORD. 
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A. Devotional Commentary on the 
Gospel Narrative. By the Rev. isaac WILLIaMg, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
8 Vols. Crown 8vo. §5. each. Sald separately. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels—Our Lord’s Manifestations ef 
Himself—The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation furnished by our Lord— 





Analogies of the Gospel—Mention of Angels in the Gospel: of our 
Lord’s Abode and Ministry—Our Lord’s mode of dealing with His — 
Apostles —Conclusion. 


4 HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


Our Lord’s Nativity ow Lord’s Ministry (second year)}—Oyr Lord’s Ministry 
(third year)—-The Holy Week_Our frecon Passion ur Lard’s Resur- 


rection. 
OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 
The Birth at Bethlehem—The Baptism in Jordan—The First Passover. 


OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Second Year). 
The Second Passover—Christ with the Twelve—The Twelve sent forth. 


OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Third Year). 
cone in Galilee—Teaching at Jerusalem—Last Journey drom Galilee to 


emi. 
THE HOLY WEEK. 


The 4 ch to Jerusalem—The Teaching in the Temple—The Di 
' the Mount FS Olives—The Last ang ple—The Discaume on 


OUR LORD'S PASSION. 


The Hour of Darkness—The Agony—The Apprehension—The Condemnation — 
basa Fed of Sorrows—The Hall of Judgment The Crucifixion—The 
epulture, 


OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 


The Day of Days—The Grave Visited—Christ appearing—The going to 
Examaus—The Forty Days—The Apostles Peemblod—The Make in 
Galilee—The Mountain in Galilee —The Return from Galilee. — 


“* There is not a better companion to phd 4a from the writings of the 

be found for the season than the beau- early Fathens, it ts only w every 

tiful ‘Devotional Commentary on the student knows must be true to say, that 
ospel Narrative,’ by the Rev. Isaac tt extracts a whole wealth of econing: 

Williams. A vich mine for devotional from each sentence, each a tly 

and theological study."—GUARDIAN. (faint allusion, each word in the text.” 
‘So infinite are the depths and so —Cuurcn Ravigw. 

sanumerable the beauties of Scripture, ‘Stands absolutely alone in 


our 
and more particularly of the Gospels, English literature; there ts, we should 
that there is some dy, ay in de- say, no chance of tts being superseded 
scribing the manifold exce of by any betler bak of its bind : aud sts 
Williams exquisite Cammentary. De- ave of the very highest} order.” 


METS 
vriving its profound appreciation of r-LATBRARY CHURCHMAN 


Waterlos Place, London 
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WILLIAMS’ DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY—Continued. 


‘* This ts, in the truest sense of the 
— cae evotional Conementary' on 
t narrative, opening out every- 
where, as it does, the tual heautics 
and blessedness of the Divine message ; 
but tt is something more than this, tt 
meets difficulties almost by anticipa- 
tion, throws the li fight 
over some of the very darkest passages 
in the New Testament.”—ROck. 


Female Characters 
A Series of Sermons. 
B.D., 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 


5s. 


of learning abund 


By the Rev. Isaac 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New 


Pre t would be difficult to select a more 
present, at a small cost, than 

thee series would be to a young man on 
his first entering into Holy Orders, and 
many, no doubt, will avait themselves 
of the re, ublication of these useful 
volumes for this purpose. 


of Holy Scri ripture. 


LLIAMS, 


CONTENTS. 
Eve—Sarah—Lot’s Wife--ReBbekah—Leah and Rachel—Miriam—Rahab—De- 


horah—Ruth —Han 


— Egthe— Elizabeth—An 
Woman with the Issue 


nah—The Witch of Endor—Bathsheba— 
Queen of Sheba—The Widow of Zare 
na— The 

Blood—The W 
—Salome—The Wife of ilate—Dorcas—The Blessed Virgin. 


Rizpah—The 
hath—Jezebel—The Shunammite 
anit Samaria — Joanna — The 
of Canaan—Martha— Mary 


The Characters of the Old Testament. 


A Series of Sermons. 


By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., 


formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
CONTENTS. 


Crown 8vo. 


5S. 


Adam ay and Cain—Noah—Abraham— Lot—Jacob and ee 


oses — Aaron — Phara 


oh—Korah, Dathan, and Abiram—Balaam— 


tok -. Sameon -~ Samue} — Sau}—-David — Solomon — Elijak —Ahab— 
lisha — Hezekiah —Josiah —Jeremiah — Ezekie!— Daniel —Joel—Job— 


Isaiah—The Antichrist. 

‘* This ts one of the few volumes of 
published sermons that we have pais 
able to vead with real pleasure 
are written with a combs @ eegene 
o, oe ‘and le Pie 
of earnest Sim oy. v. 
Williams ts pacniot 4 spits 
called avery HighChurchman. Occa- 
stonally his sarge ae Church views are 
apparent ; bating a few passages 


The mies 


flections. 
Fellow of 
8vo. 55. 


would be 


— wath fro these Sermons will be 
pce Soa wit. grt 2. i who Pryfese 


Coerauronany, Review. 

swore masterly analyte of Scr; 
tural characters we Apcrsccas fed fo 
which is more caleulated to impress 
the mind of the reader with feelings of 
love jer what is £004, and abhorvence 
for what is evil.” 


With Notes and Re- 
pn Isaac WIi.raMs, B.D., formerly 
Trinity. College, Oxford. New ’ Edition. 


Crown 
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Beginning of the Book of Genesis, 
with Notes and Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Small 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


Ecclesiastes for English Readers. The 
Book called by the Jews Koheleth. Newly translated, with 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
ProBY, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


The Ten Canticles of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, namely, the Songs of Moses (First and Second), 
Deborah, Hannah, Isaiah (First, Second, and Third), Hezekiah, 
Jonah, and Habakkuk. Newly translated, with Notes and 
Remarks on their Drift and Use. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Prosy, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 


Notes on the Greek Testament. The 


Gospel according to S. Luke. By the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College, late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


Devotional Commentary on the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. Translated from the French of 
QUESNEL. Crown 8vo. 75s. 6d. 


The Acts of the Deacons; being a 
Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices of St. 
Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles. By EDWARD MEyYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Materlos Place, London 
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The Life of our Blessed Saviour: an 


Epitome of the Gospel Narrative, arranged in order of time 
from the latest Harmonies. With Introduction and Notes. 
By the Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Prebendary of Here- 
ford, and Vicar of Great Malvern, Worcestershire. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo. 2s. 


A. Key to the Knowledge and Use of 


the Holy Bible. By the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A,, 
F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Theology,” &c. &c. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


‘* Another of Mr. Blunt’s usefuland New Testament. Lastly, there ts a 


workmanlike compilations, which will 
be most acceptable as a household book, 
or in schools and colleges. It ts acapt- 
tal book too for schoolmasters and pupil 


teachers. Its subject ts arranged 


under the heads of—I. The Literary le 


History of the Bible. 
ment Writers and Writings. 11, 
New Testament ditto. IV. Revela- 
tion and Inspiration. V. Objects of 
the Bible. VI. Interpretation of ditto. 
VII. The Bible a guide to Fatth. 
VIII. The Apocrypha. IX. The 
Apocryphal Books associated with the 


The Inspiration of 
Nature and Proof. Eight 
University of Dublin. 
of Dublin. 


II, Old Testa- 


Fourth Edition. 


On the Inspiration 


serviceable appendix of peculiar Bible 
words and their meanings.” —LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN, 

“ We have much pleasure in recom- 
mending a capital handbook by the 
arned Editor of ‘The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer.’” —CHURCH 
T1MEsS. 

“* Merits commendation, for the lucid 
and orderly arvangment in which tt 
presents a considerable amount of valu- 
able and interesting matter.” —RE- 
CORD. 


Holy Scripture, its 


Discourses preached before the 


By WILLIAM LEE, D.D., Archdeacon 


Svo. 


15s. 
of the Bible. 


Five 


Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. By CHR. WoRDs- 


WwoRTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 


Small 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 


Testament. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


8vo. 9s. 
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Bible Readings for Family Prayer. 
By the Rey. W. H. RIpLEy, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 
Crown 8yo. 

Old Testament—Genesis and Exodus. 2s. 
The Four Gospels, 35. 6¢. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 

St. Luke and St. John. 2s. 
The Acts of the Apostles, 2s. 


A Complete Concordance to the Old 
and the New Testament; or, a Dictionary, and Alphabetical 
Index to the Bible, in two Parts. To which is added, a Con- 
cordance to the Apocrypha. By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, 
M.A. With a Life of the Author, by ALEXANDER CHALMERS, 
F.S.A., anda Portrait. Fourteenth Edition. Demy te. 2is. 





UMaterlog Place, London 


9. Che Prayer Book and the Church 
Service. 


The Annotated Book ot Common 
Prayer; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theologica! Com- 
mentary on the Devetional System of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENkyY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A,, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,” &c., &c. 
Sixth Edition, Imperial 8vo. 36s., or half-bound in morocco 


48s. | 
** The most complete and com tous «= ‘‘ The book tt a mine of information 
Commentary on the English Prayer and research—able to give an answer 


Book ever yet published, Almost hak & 
thing that has been written by all ¢ 

best liturgical and historical authori- 
ties ancient and modern (of which a 
Yormidable list ts prefixed to the 
work) ts S (poi or veferred to, or 
¢ ssea tuto the notes ttustrative 
Of the several subjects.” —Joun BULL. 


admost on anything we wish to know 


abont ony t Prayer Book, its 
antecedents and originals—and ought 
to be tn the li every intelligent 
Churchman. othing at all like it 


has as vet been seen.”—CHURCH RE- 
VIEW. 


The Amnotated Book of Common 
Prayer, forthing a concise Comnientary on the Devotional 
System of the Church of England. By the Rev. JOHN HENRY 
BiuntT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Sects and 


Heresies,” &c., &c. 


Liber 


Compendious Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


Precum Publicarum Ecclesize 


Angicanes A GUETZEMO BricH?, D.D., et Parae GoLp- 
SMITH MeEpb, A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in 


Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine redditux New Edition. 
Rubrics in Red. Small 8vo. 


With 
6s. 
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The Prayer Book 


Rivington’s Select Catalogue 


Interleaved 5; with 


Historical [Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 


parallel to the Text. 


By W. M. CAMPION, B.A., and 


W. J. BEAMONT, M.A. With a Preface by the Lorp BisHoP 


OF ELy. Eighth Edition. 


‘An excellent publication, combin- 
ing a portable Prayer Book with the 
history v4 the text and explanatory 
notes.’ —SPECTATOR. 

‘* This book is of the greatest use for 
Spreading an intelligent angie. i of 
the English Prayer Book, and we 
heartily wish it a large ana continuous 
circulation.” —CHURCH REVIEW. 


Small 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


“* The work may be commended as a 
very convenient manual for all who 
are interested to some extent in Liturgi- 
cal studies, but who have not time or 
the means for original research. It 
would also be most useful to examine. 
chaplains, as a text-book for a A 
orders.”’—CHURCH TIMES. 


The Book of Common Prayer, and 


Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church, according to the use of THE PRo- 
TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA, together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. 
Royal 32mo. French Roan limp. 2s. 6d. 


The First Book of Common Prayer of 
Edward VI. and the Ordinal of 1549. Together with the 
Order of the Communion, 1548. Reprinted entire. Edited by 
the Rev. HENRY BASKERVILLE WALTON, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College ; with Introduction by the Rev. 
PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Rector of Barnes, late 
Senior Fellow of University College, Oxford. Small 8vo. 6s. 


An Illuminated Edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer, printed in Red and Black, on fine toned 
paper; with Borders and Titles designed after the manner of 
the 14th Century. By R. R. Hotmgs, F.S.A., and engraved 
by O. JEWITT. Crown 8vo. White cloth, illuminated. 16s. 
Morocco elegant. 21s. 


The Book of Lessons, Containing the Pro- 
per Psalms and Lessons for Sundays and Holy Days, together 
with the Daily Lessons from the Calendar, and the New 
Testament. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


CBAaterlos Place, Dondon 
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A. Key to the Knowledge and Use of 


the Book of Common Prayer. 


By the Rev. JOHN HENRY 


BuunT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Annotated Book of 


Common Prayer,” &c. 


New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


‘* Impossible to praise too highly. It 
ts the best short explanation of our 
offices that we know of, and would be 
invaluable for the use of candidates for 
confirmation in the higher classes.” — 
JOHN Butt. 

‘““A very valuable dnd practical 
manual, full of information, which is 
admirably calculated to instruct and 
interest those for whom it was evidently 


y gaat intended—the laity of the 
hurch of England. It deserves high 
com tion.” —CHURCHMAN, 

“A thoroughly sound and valuable 
manual.” —CHURCH TIMES. 

“To us tt appears that Mr. Blunt 
has succeeded very well, All necessary 
information seems to be included, a: 
the arrangement is excellent.”—LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN, 


Sacraments and Sacramental Ordi- 
nances of the Church; being a Plain Exposition of their 
History, Meaning, and Effects. By the Rev. JOHN HENRY 
BuiunT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” &c. Small 8vo. 45. 6d. 


A Commentary, Expository and De- 
votional, on the Order of the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, according to the Use of the Church of England ; to 
which is added, an Appendix on Fasting Communion, Non- 
communicating Attendance, Auricular Confession, the Doctrine 
of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. By EDWARD 
MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Sixth 
Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 

Also a Cheap Edition, uniform with ‘‘ Thoughts on Person’ 
Religion,” and ‘‘ The Pursuit of Holiness.” 35. 6a. 


Notitia Eucharistica; a Commentary, 
Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order of the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, 
according to the use of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
W. E. ScupAMoRE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
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The Athanasian Creed: an Examina- 
tion of Recent Theories respecting its Date and Origin. 
With a Postscript referring to Professor Swainson’s Account of 
its Growth and Reception, which is contained in his Work 
entitled ‘‘The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, their Literary 
History.” By G. D. W. OMMANNEY, M.A., Curate of Whit- 
church, Somerset. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Athanasian Origin of: the Athan- 
asian Creed. By J. S. Brkwer, M.A., Preacher at: the 
Rolls, and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The “Damnatory Clauses” of the 
Athanasian Creed rationally explained in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By the Rev. MALCOLM 
MacCo.l, M.A., Rector of St. George, Botolph Lane. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. . 


Comment upon the Collects appointed 
to be used in the Church of England on Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the Year. By JoHN JAMES, D.D., sometime 
Canon of Peterborough. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A Commentary, Practical and Exegeti- 
cal, on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 5s. 


The Psalter, or Psalms of David, pointed 


as they are to be said or sung in Churehes. Printed in red and 
black. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CBaterlos WPlace, Zondon 
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The New Mitre Hymnal, containing New 


Music by Sir JoHN Goss, Sir GEORGE ELVEY, Dr. STAINER, 
HENRy Gapssy, Esq., J. BAPTISTE CALKIN, Esq., BERTHOLD 
Tours, Esq., JAMES LANGRAN, Esq., and other eminent 
Composers; together with Scandinavian Tunes now first 
introduced into this Country. Imperial 8vo. 5s. ° 

An Edition of the Words without the Music may also be 
had. Imperial 32mo., cloth limp, Is.; or in cloth boards, 
extra gilt, 15. 6d, 


A large reduction to purchasers of quantities. 


*' One of the best, if not the best, book  ‘‘ Admivably adapted to the services 
of Christian Psalmody now before the of the Church of England.”—STAn- 
public.”—MorninG Post. DARD. 

‘““This Hymnal has been compiled “The production of the New Mitre 
with evident care and jud, t. The Hymnal is most creditable. Ititsa 
musical part of the book deserves high volume which does the editor and hts 
praise.”"—SATURDAY REVIEW. publishers honour.” —CHercH TIMES. 


Psalms and Hymns adapted to the 


Services of the Church of England ; with a Supplement of 
additional Hymns, and Indices. By the Rev. W. J. HALL, 
M.A. 8vo, 55. 6a.; 18mo, 35.; 24mo, Is. 6d. ; limp cloth, 
Is. 3a. 3 32mo, Is.; limp cloth, 8d. 


Selection of Psalms and Hymne j with 
Accompanying Tunes seleeted and arranged by JOHN FOSTER, 
of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. By the Rev. W. J. HALL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6¢. The Funes only, 1s. Also an 
Edition of the Tunes for the Organ. 7s. 6d. 


A. Book of Litanies, Metrical and Prose. 


With an Evening Service. Edited by the Compiler of 
‘‘The Treasury of Devotion.” And accompanying Music 
arranged under the Musical Editorship of W. S. HovyrTE, 
Organist and Director of the Choir at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, London. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Also may be had, an Edition of the Words, 32mo, 6¢.; or 
in paper cover, 4a. Or, the Metrical Litanies separately, 
32mo, 5¢. ; or in paper cover, 3d. 
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8. Devotional Corks. 


Library of Spiritual Works for English 
Catholics. Elegantly printed with red borders, on extra 
superfine toned paper. Small 8vo. 5s. each, 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In 4 Books. By 
Tuomas A Kempis. A New Translation. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT ; together with the Supple- 
ment and the Path of Paradise. By L, ScupoLi. A 


New Translation. 


THE DEVOUT LIFE. By S. FRANCIS DE SALES. A 
New Translation. 
Other Volumes are in Preparation. 


It 1s hoped that the ‘‘ Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics,” 
which will comprise translations, compilations, and other works, will meet a need 
which has long been felt. As the devotional life ef the Church of England has 
increased, so the demand for spiritual treatises has become more and more urgent, 
and has arisen from all classes of society. This series of books, some well-known, 
some already oftentimes translated, and others, it may be, yet to be presented 
for the first time in an English dress, is intended to meet this want. 

The aim of the translators is twofold. First, to provide the reader with a fair 
rendering of the original as far as possible unmutilated. It has been a common 
complaint of late, that translations have been marred by the absence of parts of 
the original, the exclusion of which a more intelligent view of Catholic devotion 
in the present day has rendered unneeessary. In these editions these omissions 
have been to a great extent supplied ; yet at the same time any term or expres- 
sion which may come under the imputation of being ‘‘un-English” has been 
reduced, as far as may be without destroying the thought, to its equivalent in 
Anglican phraseology and belief. Secondly, to translate the original into 
ordinary English, and thus to avoid the antiquated and stilted style of writing, 
which often makes books of this kind distasteful, or even sometimes unintelligible. 
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The Star of Childhood: a First Book of 


Prayers and Instruction for Children. 


Compiled by a Priest. 


Edited by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 


Berks. 
ANGELICO., 


“All the instructions, all of the 
Hymns, and most of the Prayers here 
areexcellent. And when we use the 
caubtonary expression ‘most of the,’ 
&c., we do not mean to imply thatall 
the prayers are not excellent in them- 
selves, but only to express a doubt 
whether in some cases they may not 
be a little too elaborate for children. 
Of course it by no means follows that 
when you use a book you are to use 
equally every portion of it; what does 
sot suit one may suit a score of others, 
and this book ts clearly compiled on 
the comprehensive principle. But to 
give a veracious verdict on the book it 
ts needful to mention this. We need 
hardly say that it ts well worth bxy- 


ing, and of very high order of merit.” Sully proportioned to 


TERARY CHURCHMAN, 


With Illustrations reduced from Engravings by FRA 
Second Edition. 


Royal 16mo. 2s. 64, 


as could have been put forth. In the 
first place tt succeeds, where so many 
like efforts fail, tn the matter of sim- 
plicity, The language ts quite within 
the compass of a young child; that ts 
to say, tt ts suchas a young child can 
be made to understand ; for we do not 
suppose that the book ts tntended to be 
put directly into his hands, but through 
the hands of an instructor.”—CHURCH 
BELLS. 

** To the same hand which gave us 
the ‘Treasury of Devotion’ we are 
indebted for this beautiful &ttle 
manual for children. Beginning with 
prayers suited to the comprehension of 
the youngest, tt contains devotions, 
Uutanies, hymns, ah gi gaattes ne 


NCreasiNng Sac 


“* Messrs. Rivington have sent usa from the earliest years, until Con- 


manual of prayers for children, called 


SJirmation. This little book cannot 


‘ The Star of Childhood,’ edited by the fail to influence ip ood the im- 


Rev. T. T. Carter, a very full collec- 
tion, including instruction as well as 
devotion, @ judicious selection of 
hymns.”—-CHURCH REVIEW. 


** The Rev. T. T. Carter, of Clewer, fully got up, and ts 


has put forth a much-needed and ex- 
cellent book of devotions Sor little chil- 
dren, called 
—MonrtTHLY PACKET. 


“* One amongst the books before us for their 


deserves especial notice, entitled ‘The 
Star of Childhood,’ and edited by the 
Rev. T. 7. Carter; it ts eminentl: 
adapted for a New Year's Gift. It ts 
a manual of prayer for children, with 
met, tanies, and instructions. 

ome of the hymns are tliustrative of 
our Lord's life; and to these are added 
veduced copies Srom engravings of Fra 
Angelico. — Penny Post. 

** Supposing a child to be capable of 
using @ devotional manual, the book 
before us is, in its Z structure, 


The Star of Childhood.” Lord’. 


pressible hearts of children, and we 
that ere long it will be in the 
hands of ali those who ave blessed with 
Catholisc-minded farents. tts beauts- 
he tal of 
attractive by the capital engravings 0 
Fra Angelico’s pictures of scenes jour 
; a oe pages God-parents A 
scarcely a more appropriate gi 
e God-children than this, or 
one that ts more likely to lead them to 
a knowledge of the truth.” —CuHuURCH 
Union GazetTre. 

“A first book of Prayers and 
instruction for children, compiled by a 
priest, and edited by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, Rector of Clewer. It ts avery 
careful compilation, and the name o 
tts editor ts a warrant for tts devo- 
tonal tone.” —GUARDIAN. 

“A handsomely got up and attrac- 
tive volume, with several good itlins- 
trations from Fra Angeiico’s mos 


as goodan attempt to meet the want Jamous paintings.”"—UNION REviEw. 
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Forms, for Morn- 


ing, Night, and Midnight, and for the Third, Sixth, Ninth 
Hours and Eventide of each Day of the Week. Arranged to 


meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life. 
GouLBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Third Edition. 


Is. 6d. 


By EpwaRD MEyYRICK 
18mo. 


Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 


Communion. 


By JOSEPHINE FLETCHER. 


With a Preface by 


C. J. E.xicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


With rubrics and borders in red. Royal 32mo. 
An Edition without the red rubrics. 32mo. 


“* Devout beauty is the special char- 


acter af this new manual, 


and tf ough 
to be a_favouritls, Rarely has if hes - hea 


pened to.us to meet with so remarkable 
a combination of thorough practicai- 
ness with fhaf almost porhc warmth 
which ts the highest flower of genuine 
devotion. It deserves fo be placed alo 
mith ike manual edited by Mr. Keble 
so shortly before his decease, nol as 
superseding it, for the scape of the two 
ts different, but to be taken adong with 
tt. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
and fuluess of the devotions before 
communion fa Mr, Keble's book, but 
we think that in some points the deve- 
tions fere given after Holy Com- 
junign are even superior fo if,”— 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“ Bishop Ellicott has edited a book 
y : pie and Meditations for the 
Holy Communion,’ ch, among 
& vistic manuals, has its own 
special characteristic. The Bishop re- 
commends tt to the newly confirmed, 
to the tender-hearted and the devout, 
as having been compiled by a youthful 
person, and as being marked by a 
peadiar ‘freshness.’ Having looked 
through the volume, we have pleasure 
in seconding the recomm Y 
the good Bishop. We know of ao more 
suitable manual for the newly con- 


trons of 


2s. 6d. 
1s. 


Jirmed, and nothing more likely to 
engage the sympathies of youthful 
ris. There is a union of the deepest 
sfirtt of devotion, a rich expression ef 
eaperimental life, witha due recogni- 
tion of the objects of faith, such as is 
not always te de found, but which 
characterises this manual in an entt- 
nent degree.”—CHURCH REVIEW. 
“The Bishop Joucester's is- 
primatur ts atiached to ‘ Prayers and 
Medifations for the Holy Comueunion," 
intended asa maunal for the recently 
confirmed, nicely prinfed, and fheo- 
logicadly seund,"—Cuurcn Times, 

Among the supply af Eucharistic 
Manwads, one deserves special atien- 
tion and commendation, *P Saat 
Meditations’ merits the Bishop af 
Gloucester's epithets of warm, devout, 
and fresh." And it is thoroughly Eng- 
dish Chterch besides."—GUARDIAN. 

“ We are by nomeanssyrprised that 
Bithep Elficott shauld Aave deem so 
win 7 nee with this Gittle werk, on 
accidentally seeing if im manuscripf, 
as fo urge ifs publication, and to pre- 
Jace tt with fis commendation. Ihe 
devotion which t2 breathes ts trudy fer- 
venl,and the language aliractive, and 
os procecding from a young on the 
uprk is altogether not a isttle strik- 
ing.” —RECORD. 


A Plain Guide to the Holy Communion. 
By the Rey. PLUMPTON WILSON, LL.B., Rector of Knaptoft, 


Leioestershire. 


Third Edition. 


a8mo. 2s. 64. 





CMaterlos Place, London 


Dévotional Works 19 


Meditations on the Life and Mysteries 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Fyrom the French. 
By the Compiler of ‘‘ The Tréasury of Devotion.” Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, Berks ; 
Honorary Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I.—The Hidden Life of OurLord. 35. 6d. 
Vol. II.—The Public Life of Our Lord. 2 Parts. 55. each. 
Vol. III.—The Suffering Life and the Glorified Life of Our 
Lord. 35. 6d. 


The Treasury of Devotion: a Manual of 
Prayers for General and Daily Use. Compile? by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. Eighth Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6¢.; cloth limp, as. 

Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 35. 6d. 


The Path of Holiness: a First Book of 
Prayers, with the Service of the Holy’ Communion, for the 
Young. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
CARTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer, Berks; With Illustrations. 
Crown 16mo, 15s. 6¢.; or cloth limp, rs. 


The Guide to Heaven: a Book of Prayers 
for every want. (For the Working Classes.) Compiled by 
a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector 
of Clewer, Berks. New Edition. r6mo, fs. 6a; cloth limp, 1s. 
An Edition in Large Type. Crown 8vo. ts. 6¢.; cloth 
limp, Is. 


The Way of Life: a Book of Prayers and 
Instruction for the Young at Scliool, with a Preparation for 
Confirmetion. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. 
T. T. CARTER, M.A., Rector 6f Clewer, Berks. Imperial 
32mo._ Fs. 6d. 
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Aids to Prayer; or, Thoughts on the 


Practice of Devotion. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 
By DANIEL Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Second Edition. 
Square 32mo. 2s. 6d. 





Words to Take with Us. A Manual of 


Daily and Occasional Prayers, for Private and Common Use. 
With Plain Instructions and Counsels on Prayer. By W. E. 
SCUDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly 
Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“** Words to Take with Us,’ by W. per collects for each day of the week, 
E. Scudamore, is one of the best aswell as those for the several seasons 
manuals of daily and occastonal prayer of the Christian year, have been most 
we have seen. At once orthodox and gudiciously selected. The compiler 
practical, sufficiently personal, and yet moreover, while reco, sing the full 
not le ly minute in its details, benefits to be derived the Book of 
itis calculated tobeofinestimable value Common Prayer, has not feared to 
in many a household.” —JouN BuLL. draw largely from the equally, invalu- 

“* We are again pleased to see an old able writings of ancient Catholicity. 
Sriend on the editorial table,inathird The preface is a systematic arrange- 
edition of Mr. Scudamoréeswell-known ment of instructions in prayer and 
Manual of Prayers. The special pro- meditation.”—CnurcH REVIEW. 


Faith and Life: Readings for the greater 
Holy Days, and the Sundays from Advent to Trinity. Com- 
piled from Ancient’ Writers. By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 55. 


Sacra Privata: The Private Meditations 
and Prayers of the Right Rev. THoMAs WILSON, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, accommodated to general use. 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author. 32mo. Is. 

Also an Edition in large type. Small 8vo. 2s. 


Waterloo Place, Rondon 





¢ 
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The Hour of Prayer; being a Manual of 
Devotion for the Use of Families and Schools. Witha Preface 
by the Rev. W. E. ScuDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 
and formerly Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 35. 64. 


Family Prayers. Compiled from various 
Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Large type. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6¢, Cheap Edition. 16mo, Is. 


Manual of Family Devotions, arranged 
from the Book of Common Prayer. By the Hon. AuGusTUS 
DuNCOMBE, D.D., Dean of York. Printed in red and 
black. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Household Prayer, from Ancient and 
Authorized Sources: with Morning and Evening Readings for 
a Month. By the Rev. P. G. MEpD, M.A., Rector of Barnes, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. Small 
Svo. 45. 6d. 


A Book of Family Prayer. Compiled 


by WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of 
Chichester. Eighth Edition, with red rubrics, 18mo. 25. 


Daily Devotions; or, Short Morning 
and Evening Services for the use of a Churchman’s Household. 
By CHARLES C. CLERKE, D.D., Archdeacon of Oxford. 
18mo._ Is. 


From Morning to Evening: a Book for 
Invalids. From the French of M. l’Abbé Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 
S. John Baptist, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Self-Renunciation. 


From the French. 


With Introduction by the Rev. T. F. Carter, M.A., Rector 


of Clewer, Berks. 


“* Tt ts excessively difficult to review 
or criticise, in detail, a book of this 
kind, and yet tts abounding merits, tts 
practicalness, its searching good sense 

hness, and tts frequent 

beauty, too, make us wish to do some- 

thing more than announce its pudblica- 

1 The style is eminently 

clear, free from redundance and pro- 
ixity.”—LITERARY CRURCHMAN. 

‘*Few save Religious and those 
brought into tmmedtate contact with 
them are, in all probability, acquainted 
with the French treatise of Guilloré,a 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


portion of which is now, for the ferst 
time we believe, done into English, 
. . . . Hence the smitableness of 
such a book as this for those who, in 
the midst of their Jamiktes, are endea- 
vouring to advance in thf spiritual 
hife. Hundreds of devout souls ving 
in the world have been encouraged and 
Aelfed by such books as D+. Neale's 
‘Sermons preached iw a Religious 
House.’ For such the present work 
will be found appropriate, while for 
Religious themselves tt will be invalu- 
able.”"— Cuurca TIMES, 


Spiritual Guidance. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. T. T. Carttr, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 


Berks. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** 7t is as good for the clergy as for 
the laity, and we set much store by 
many of the ‘Maxims for Beginners’ 
as the subject of Direction which meet 
the reader at the outset of the volume. 
They are Sull of plain common sense, 
which ts generally the same thing as 
the highest wisdom, and tf they were 
vead, pondered, and acted on, would 
do incalculable good to both priests and 
people.”—Union REvizEw. 


Vita et Doctrina 


“‘As a work intended for gencrat 
use, tt ae ve histie to paper nei 
v ip, ana may ta. 
studied by any one who ts ff fo 
make progress a he fe. uch 
of the contents of this little book will 

¢ found more or less applicable to all 
persons amid the ordinary difficulties 
life, and a help to the 


and trials o 
training of thé mind tn habits of 
self-discipline.” —Cuurcu Tim's, 


Jesu Christi; or, 


Metlitations on the Life of our Lord. By Avanctni. Im the 
Original Eatin. Adapted to the use of the Chureh of England 


by a CLERGYMAN. Imperial 32m0. 


2s. 6a. 


The Virgin’s Lamp: Prayers and Devout 


Exercises for English Sisters. 


By the Rev, J. M. NEALE, 


D.D., laté Warden of Savkville College, East Gvmsted. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 





CHaterlod Place; Zondon 
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Voices of Comfort. Edited by the Rev. 


THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Reading. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


(This Volume, of prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing the 
fountains of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 

It is so divided as to afford readings fora month. The key-note of each day 
is given by the title prefixed to it, such as: ‘The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, ba 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light’of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 28.’ Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayers. 
After these are Poems or es of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 

rose or verse close the section. The book is meant to meet, not merely cases of 

reavement or physical suffering, but ‘to minister specially to the hidden 

troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the web 
of the seemingly brightest life.’] 


Hymus and Poems for the Sick and 
Suffering. In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited by the 
Rev. THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, M.A., sometime Vicar of 


St. Giles’s, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which about go are by writers 
who lived prior to the cighiecutl century ; the rest are modern, and some of 
these original. Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) 
occur those of Sir J. Beaumont; Sir T. Brown; F. Davison; Elizabeth of 
Bohemia; P. Fletcher; G. Herbert; Dean Hickes; Bishop Ken; Norris; 
Quarles ; Sandys; Bishop J. Taylor; Henry Vaughan; and Sir H. Wotton. 
And of modern writers :—Mrs. Barrett Browning ; Bishop Wilbesforce ; S. T. 
Coleridge ; Sir R. Grant ; Miss E. Taylor; W. Wordsworth ; Archbishop Trench ; 
Rev. Messrs. Chandler, Keble, Lyte, Monsell, and Moultrie.) 


The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. Elegantly 
printed with red borders. 16mo. 2s. 6a. Cheap edition, 
without the red borders, limp cloth, Is., or in paper cover, 6¢. 
Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 
Also a New Edition, forming a Volume of the ‘* Library of 
Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” Small 8vo. 5s. 
[See page 16.] 


Spiritual Life. By Joun James, D.D., 


sometime Canon of Peterborough. I2mo. 5s. 
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Consoling Thoughts in Sickness. 
Edited by HENRY BAILEY, B.D. Small 8vo. Is. 6¢@.; or in 
Paper Cover, Is. 


A. Manual for the Sick; with other 


Devotions. By LANCELOT ANDREWES, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited with a Preface by H. P. 
Lippon, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. With Portrait. 
Third Edition. Large type. 24mo. 2:5. 6d. 


Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. 
Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6¢. Cheap Edition, Is. 6d. ; 
or in Paper Cover, Is. 


Help and Comfort tor the Sick Poor. 


By the same Author. New Edition. Small 8vo. 1s. 


Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By 


the same Author. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 25. 6a. 


Consolatio; or, Comfort for the 
Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. KENNAWaAY. With a 
Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. With Hints on the Visita- 
tion of the Sick. By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A., Vicar of 
Bolton. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 35. 6d. 


Christian Watchfulness, in the Pros- 


pect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By JOHN JAMEs, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. 
I2mo. 35. 
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Thomas a Kempis, 
With Red borders. 


of Christ. 


25 
Of the Imitation 


16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, rs., or in 


Paper Cover, 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


“* 4 very beautiful edition. Wecom- 
mend it to the Clergy as an excellent 
gift-book for teachers and other 
workers.” —CHURCH TIMES. 

‘‘ This work ts a ctous relic of 
medieval times, ana will continue to 
be valued by every section of the Chris- 
tian Church.” —WEEKLY REVIEW. 

** A beautifully printed pocket edition 
of this marvellous uction of a 
man, who, out of dark mists of 


popery, saw so much of se pees 
religion. Those who arewell grounded 


tn evangelical truth may use tt with 

efit.” —RECORD. 

“A very cheap and handsome 
edition.”"—Rock. 

‘* This new edition ts a marvel of 
cheapness.” —CHURCH Review. 

** Beantifully inted, and v 


cheap editions of this long-used hana- 
book of devotion.” —LITERARY WORLD. 


Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Library 


of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 


[See page 16.] 


Small 8vo. 5s. 


Introduction to the Devout Life. 


From the French of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince 


of Geneva. A New Translation. With red borders. 


2s. 6d. 


16mo. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


6é A v 
dorset Syst Jor bind 
prettier little edition for binding, 
and paper, of a very great book 
often seen.” —CHURCH REVIEW. 

“ The translation ts a good one, and 
the volume is beautifully got up. It 

serve admirably as a gt 
to those who are able to appreciate so 
Spiritual a writeras St. Francis.”— 
CHURCH TIMES. 

‘* Tt has been the food and hope of 

countless souls ever since its first ap- 

vance two centuries and a hal > 
and tt still ranks with Scupolt's * Com- 
battimento Spirituale,’ Arvisenet’s 
‘ Memoriale Vite Sacerdotalis,’ as 


beautiful edition of S. 
e Sales ‘Devout Life:’ a 
type, 


ts not 


k Messrs. Rivi 


among the very best works of ascetic 
theology.—Union REVIEW. 

‘* We should be curious to know by 
how many different hands ‘The De- 
vout Life’ of S. Francis de Sales had 
been translated into English. At any 
rate, tts popularity ts so great that 
ington have gust issued 
another translation of it. The style 
ts good, and the volume is ofa most 
convenszent size.”—JOHN BULL, 

** This volume will be highly valued. 
The ‘Introduction to the Devout Life’ 
ts preceded by a sketch of the life of 
the author, and a dedicatory yer 
of the author ts also giver.”—PUBLIC 

PINION. 


Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” Small 8vo.  §s. 


[See page 16.] 
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The English Poems of George Herbert, 


together with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled JACULA 


PRUDENTUM. 


With red borders. 


16mo. as. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.”’ 


“‘ This beautiful little volume will 
be ‘sep specially convenient as @ 
t manual The ‘Facula Pru- 
dentum,’ or  ideasage to be 
more widely n than they are at 
present. In many copies of George 
Herterts writings these quaint say- 
ings have been unfortunately omitted.” 


—Rock. 
** George Herbert ts too much a house- 
hold name to require any introduction. 


It will be ctent to say that Messrs. 
Rivington have published a most com- 
t and conmventent edition of the 


pac 

poems and proverbs of this illustrious 
English divine.”—ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN. 

“‘ An exceedingly pretty edition, the 
most ativactive frat we have yet seen 
Srom this delightful author, as a gift- 
book.” —UNIon REvIEWw. 


A. Short and Plain 


‘*A very beautiful edition of the 
guaint old English bard. All lovers 
of the ‘ Holy’ Herbert will be grate- 
Jul to Messrs. Rivington for the care 
and pains they have bestowed in supply- 
ing them with this and withal con- 
venient copy Me saaped so well known 
and so deservedly prised. 
QUARTERLY Review. 

‘*A very tasteful Kttls book, and 
will doubtless be acceptable to many.” 
—RECORD, 

“‘ We commend this little book hear 
tily to our readers. It contains Her- 
bert’s English poems and the ‘ facula 
Prudentum, in avery neat volume, 
which does much credit to the pub- 
Lishers; tt will, we hope, meet with 
extensive circulation as a choice gift- 
book at a moderate price,” —CWEISTIAN 
OBSERVER. 


’**__ LONDON 


Instruction for the 


better Understanding of the Lord’s Supper ; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Commaumion, with proper Helps and 


Directions. 


By the Right Rev. THomas WILson, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Max. 
in large type, with rubrics and borders in red. 


Complete Edition, 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Also 2 Cheap Edition, without the red borders, fs., or im 


Paper Cover, 64. 


Forming a Volume of “ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


“* The Messrs. Rivington have pub- 
becked a new and unabridged edition of 
that deservedly popular work, sara A 
Wilson on the Lord’s Supper. T. 
edition is here presented in three formes, 
sutted to the various members of the 
houschola.”~Pusric OPINION, 


elegance in which this work is got up. 

—PREsS AND St. JamuEs’ CHRONICLE. 
“* 4A departed Author pees, dead yet 
speaketh in a way which will never be 
out of date; Bishop Wilson on the 
s Supper, puishes by Messrs. 


Rivington, in bindings to suit all 


“< We cannot withhold the expression tastes and pockets.”—Cuurcn Re- 
of onxr admiration of the style and virw. 





GBaterlos Place, Zondon 
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The Rule and Exercises of Holy Liv- 


ing. By the Right Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Downand Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
16mo. 25. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington's Devational Series.” 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Dying. By the Right Rev. JEREMY TayYLor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
z6mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 

The ‘Hoty Ltvinc’ and the ‘Hoty DyInc’ may be had 
bound together in one Volume, 55. ; or without the red borders, 
2s. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


“The publishers have done good ‘These manuals of piety, written 
service by the persia of these by the of the most beau tiful writer 
beautiful editions of works, which and the most impressive diving of the 
witl never lose their preciousness to English Church, need no comm ie 
deveut Christian spirits. Wehkaveonly from us They are known to 
to testify to the good taste, judgment, world, gary tn all lands, and Nias 
and care shown tn these editions. They pet. "we haue heard, inte Lifty differ- 


ave extremely beautiful in typography en es. For two centuries they 
and in the general getting up."— ite ed the faith of thousands upon 
ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. thousands of souls, new we trust ha, 


“We ought not to conclude our with their God, Gad Aerhage oneair 


Ade ie ; 
new, elegant, and cheap reprint, which being toes writer who wuss littleshert of 
wwe trust well wever be out of date or ROCK. 


aut ef favour in the Engiish branch hese little volumes til be 
Catholic Church.” —LITBRARY , as presents of neatiuatte 
URCKMAN. value.”—Pusric Orinioa. 


A Practical Treatise concerning Eval 
Thoughts: wherein their Nature, Origin, 
distinctly considered and explained, with many Useful Rules 
for restraining and suppressing such Thoughts; suited to the 
various conditions of Life, and the several tempers of Mankind, 
more especially of melancholy Persons. By WILLIAM 
Cuitcot, M.A. New Edition. With red borders. 16mo. 
as. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 
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The Spirit of 8. Francis de Sales, Bishop 


and Prince of Geneva. 


Translated from the French by the 


Author of ‘* The Life of S. Francis de Sales,” ‘* A Dominican 


Artist,” &c., &c. 


“*S. Francis de Sales, as shown to 
us by the ny g of Belley, was clearly 
as bright lively a companion as 
many a sinner of witty reputation. 
He was a student of human nature on 
the highest nds, but he used his 
knowledge for amusement as well as 
edification. Naturally we learn this 
Srom one of his male friends rather 
than from his female adorers. This 
friend ts Fean-Pierre Camus, Bishop 
of Belley, author, we are told, of two 

undvred books—one only however still 
known to fame, the Spirit of S. Francis 
de Sales, which has fairly earned him 
the title of the ecclesiastical Boswell.” 
—SATURDAY ReviEw. 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. 


‘An admirable translation of 
Bishop Camus’ well-known collection of 
that good man’s sayings and opinions. 
. . « « Among the best passages in 
the book ave those on charity, on con- 
troversy (at p. 404), on true devotion 
as exemplified in a right fulfilling of 
our own vocation, and upon hearing 
the Word of God; the condemnation 
at page 41 of those who are always 
Jinding fault with preachers ts almost 
tdentical with George Herbert's stanzas 
on the same subject. As a whole, we 
can imagine no more delightful com- 
panion than ‘The Spirit of S. Francis 
de Sales,’ nor, we may , 2 more 
useful one,”,—PROPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


The Hidden Life of the Soul. From 


the French. By the Author of ‘‘A Dominican Artist,” ‘*‘ Life 


of Bossuet,” &c., &c. 


““* The Hidden Life of the Soul,’ by 
the author of ‘A Dominican Artist,’ 
ts from the writings of Father Grou,a 
French refugee priest of 1792, who 
died at Lulworth. It well deserves 
the character given tt of being ‘ ear- 
nestand sober,’ andnot ‘sensational,’” 
—GUARDIAN. 

“ From the French of Fean Nicolas 
Grou, a pious Priest, whose works 
teach resignation to the Divine will. 
He loved, we are told, to inculcate 
simplicity, freedom from all affecta- 
tion and unreality, the patience and 
hunslity which are too surely grounded 
in self- ledge to be surprised at a 
fall, but withal so allied to confidence 


New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


in God as to make recovery easy and 
suve. This ts the spirit of the volume 
which ts intended to furnish advice to 
those who would cultivate a quiet, 
meck, and childlike spirit.” —Puswic 
OPINION. 

“* There is a wonderful charm about 
these readings—so calm, so true, so 
thoroughly Christian. We do not 
know where they would come amttss. 
As materials for a consecutive series 
of meditations for the faithful at a 
series of early celebvations they would 
be excellent, or for private reading 
during Advent or Lent.” —LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 


The Office of the Most Holy Name; 


a Devotional Help for Young Persons. 


IS, 


New Edition. 18mo. 
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29 


From the Roman: 


Breviary. For Domestic Use every Morning and Evening of 
the Week, and on the Holy Days of the Church. To which 
are added, Original Hymns, principally of Commemoration and 
Thanksgiving for Christ’s Holy Ordinances. By RICHARD 
MANT, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 


** Real poetry wedded to words that 
breathe the side st and the sweetest 
spirit of Christian .devotion. The 
translations from the old Latin H: ym- 


' gwalare close and faithful renderings.” 


—STANDARD. 

“Asa Hymn writer Bishop Mant 
deservedly occupies a prominent place 
tn the esteem of Churchmen, and we 
doubt not that many will be the readers 
who will welcome this new edition of 
his translations and original compost- 
arg ’—ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

new edition of Bishop Mant's 
. Anceas Hymns m the Roman 


SJiows musically, 


5S. 


While we have no hesitation in 
awarding the palm to the latter, the 
ave an evidence of the earliest 


germs of that yearning of the 
mind for gore es better than Tate 
and Brad ts now so 


supplied tr dare Catach Timgs, 

This valuable manual will be of 
great assistance to all compilers of 
Hymn Books. The translations are 
graceful, clear, and forcible, and the 
original hymns deserve the highest 
praise. Bishop Mant has caught the 
very spirit of true psalmody, his metre 
and there ts a tune- 


Breviary’ forms a handsome little ful ring in his verses which especially 
volume, it is interesting tocompare adapts them for congregational sing- 
some of these translations with the ing.”—ROck. 

more ones of our own day. 


The Mysteries of Mount Calvary. 


Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara. Edited by 


the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 
Counsels on Holiness of Life. Trans- 


lated from the Spanish of ‘‘ The Sinner’s Guide” by Luis de 
Granada. Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. 5s. 


Preparation for Death. Translated from 


the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. Edited by the 
Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 5s. 


Examination ofConscienceupon Special 
Subjects. Translated and abridged from the French of Tron- 
son. Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. 55. 
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Thoughts on Personal Religion ; being 


@ Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 62. 
Also a Cheap Edition, 35. 6¢. 

Presentation Edition, elegantly printed on Toned Paper. 
Two vols. Small 8vo. ros. 6d. 





The Pursuit of Holiness: a Sequel to 
‘‘Thoughts on Personal Religion,” intended to carry the 
Reader somewhat farther onward in the Spiritual Life. By 
EDWARD MEyYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. Also a Cheap Edition, 
35. 6d. 


The Gospel of the Childhood: a Practi- 
cal and Devotional Commentary on the Single Incident of our 
Blessed Lord’s Childhood (St. Luke ii. 41 to the end) ; designed 
as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures, for Children 
and Young Persons. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Square 16mo. 5s. 


An Introduction to the Devotional 


Stufly of the Holy Scriptures. By Epwarp MgyRIcK 
GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Ninth Edition. Small 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


Evangelical Life, as seen in the Ex- 
ample of our Lord Jesus Christ. By JoHN JAMES, D.D. 
sometime Canon of Peterborough. Seeond Edition. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 


Private Devotions for School-boys; 
with Rules of Conduct. By WILLIAM HENRY, Third Lord 
Lyttleton. New Edition. 32mo. 6d. 
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A. Companion to the Lord’s Supper. 


By the Plain Man’s Friend. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 8d. 


Strena Christiana; a Christian New 
Vear’s Gift ; or, Brief Exhortations to the Chief Outward Acts 
of Virtue. Translated from the Latin of Sir Harbottle 
Grimston, Bart., Member of Parliament, 1640. je2mo._ Is. 6d. 

Or the Latin and English together. 3amo. 5. 64. 
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The Book of Church Law. Being 


an 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. JOHN HENRY 
Buunt, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by WALTER G. F. PHILLI- 
MORE, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese 


of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6a. 


CONTENTS. 


BOOK I.—TuHe Cuurcn anv 1Ts Laws.—The Constitutional Status of the 
Church of England—The Law of the Church of England—The Administra- 


tion of Church Law. 


BOOK IJ.—TuE MINISTRATIONS OF THE CHURCH.—Holy Baptism—Confirma- 


tion—The Holy Communion—Divine Service in General— 


oly Matrimony 


—The Churching of Women—The Visitation of the Sick—The Practice of 


Confession—The Burial of the Dead. 

BOOK III.—Tue Parocuia. CLercy.—Holy Orders—Licensed Curates—The 
Cure of Souls. 

BOOK IV.—Parocutat Lay Orricers.—Churchwardens—Church Trustees— 
Parish Clerks, Sextons and Beadles—Vestries. 

BOOK V.—CuurcuEs anp Cuurcnyarps.—The Acquisition of Churches and 


Churchyards as Ecclesiastical Property—Churches and Ecclesiastical Persons 


—Churches and Secular Persons. 


BOOK VI.—THe ENDOWMENTS OF THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY.—Incomes— 
Parsonage Houses—The Sequestration of Benefices. 

APPENDIX.—The Canons of 1603 and 186s—The Church Discipline Act of 1840 
—The Benefices Resignation Act of 1871—The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act of 1871—The Sequestration Act of 1871—Index. 


‘* We have tested this work on various 
points of a crucial character, and have 
found it very accurate and full in its 
information. It embodies the results 
of the most recent Acts of the Legis- 

lature on the clerical profession and 
the rights of the laity.” —STANDARD. 

“ Already in our leading columns 
we have directed attention to Messrs. 
Bluntand Phillimore s‘ Book of Church 
Law,’ as an excellent manual for 
ordinary use. Itisa book which should 
stand on every clergyman's shelves 
veady for use when any legal matter 
arises about which its possessor ts in 
doubt. . It ts to be hoped that 
the authorities at our Theological 
Colleges sufficiently recognize the value 

Katie gal knowleage on the part 


of the clergy to recommend this book to 
their students. It would serve admir- 
ably as the text-book for a set of lec- 
tures, and we trust we shall hear that 
tts publication has done something to 
encourage the younger clergy to make 
themselves masters of at least the 
general outlines of Ecclesiastical Law, 
as tt relates to the Churchof England.” 
—CuHUuRCH TIMES. 

‘* There is a copious index, and the 
whole volume forms a Handy-book of 
Church Law down to the present time, 
which, if found on the brary shelves 
of most of the clergy, would often save 
them from much unnecessary trouble, 
veration, and expense.” —NATIONAL 
CHURCH. 
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Directorium Pastorale. The Principles 
and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLunT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘‘ The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c., &c. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘* This ts the third edition of a work chial clergy is proved by the acceptance 
which has become deservedly popular it has pcr d received at their hands, 
‘as the best extant exposition of the and no fatthful parish priest, who ts 
principles and practice of the pastoral working in real earnest for the exten- 
work in the Church of England. Its sion A Spiritual instruction amongst 
hints and suggestions are based on all classes of his fiock, will rise from 
practical experience, and tt is further the perusal of tts pages without having 
recommended by the majority of our obtained some valuable hints as to the 
Bishops at the ordination of priests and best mode of bringing hemeour Church's 
deacons.” —STANDARD. system to the hearts of his people.”— 

“Its practical usefulness to the paro- NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Priest and Parish. By the Rev. Harry 


Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, London. 
Square crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Ars Pastoria. By Frank Parnett, M.A., 


Rector of Oxtead, near Godstone. Small 8vo. 2s. 


Instructions for the Use of Candidates 
for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy; with Acts of 
Parliament relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be 
used. By CHRISTOPHER HopGsoN, M.A., Secretary to the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 
16s. 


Post-Medizeval Preachers: Some Ac- 


count of the most Celebrated Preachers of the 15th, 16th, and 
17th Centuries ; with Outlines of their Sermons, and Specimens 
of their style. By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Post 
8vo. 7S. 
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Flowers and Festivals; or, Directions 
for the Floral Decoration of Churches. By W. A. BARRETT, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon., of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With Coloured 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Square 16mo. §s. 


The Chorister’s Guide. 
RETT, Mus. Bac., Oxon, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


By W. A. Bar- 
| Second 


Edition. Square 16mo. 25. 6d. 
5 6... One of the most useful books admirable conciseness, and an e€ ly 
of instructions for isters—and, we observable completeness, all as 
may add, choral singers generally— necessary a chorister should be taught 
that has ever emanated from the out ofa book, and a great deal pay fg 
musical press. . . Mr. Barrett's lated to have a value as bearing in- 


teaching ts not only conveyed to his 
readers with the consciousness of being 
master of his subject, but he employs 
words terse and clear, so that his 
meaning may be promptly caught by 
the neophyte. . . ."—ATHENAUM. 

“4 nicely graduated, clear, and 
excelient introduction to the duties of 
@ cherister.” —STANDARD. 

“(Jt seems clear and precise enough 
ado a! a Kiger iy peer oi 

useful manual for giving boys 
such a practical and technical know- 
ledge of music as shall enable them to 
sing both with confidence and prect- 
stom.” —CHURCH HERALD. 

“In this little volume we have a 
manual long called for by the require- 
ments of church music. Ina series of 
thirty-two lessons it gives, with an 


directly upon his actual practice in 
inging.”'—MUSICAL STANDARD. 

**We can highly recommend the 

resent able maxual.”— EDUCATIONAL 

IMES, 

**A very useful manual, not only for 
choristers, or vather those may 
aim at becoming choristers, but for 
others, who wish to enter upon the 
study of music.” — Rock. 

a work will be found of singular 
utility by those who have to instruct 
choirs.” —CHURCH TIMES. 

“A most grateful contribution to 
the agencies for improving our Ser- 
tices. It ts characterised by all that 
clearness in combination with concise- 
ness of style which has made ‘ Flowers 
and Festivals’ so untversally ad- 
mired.” —TORONTO HERALD. 


Church Organs: their Position and Con- 


struction. 


With an Appendix containing some Account of the 


Medizval Organ Case still existing at Old Radnor, South 


Wales. 


By FREDERICK HEATHCOTE SUTTON, M.A., Vicar 


of Theddingworth. With Illustrations. Imperial folio. 65. 6d. 


Notes on Church Organs: their Position 


and the Materials used in their Construction. 


BisHop. With Illustrations. 


By C. K. K. 


Small gto. 6s. 
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Stones of the Temple; or, Lessons 


from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. By WALTER 


FIELD, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Godmersham. 
‘Second Edition. 


Illustrations. 


** Any one who wishes for simple in- 
JSormation on the subjects of Church- 
architecture and furniture, cannot do 
better than consult ‘Stones of the 
Temple.' Mr. Field modestly dis- 
claims any intention of supplanting 
the existing regular treatises, but his 
book shows an amount of research, and 
a knowledge of what he is talking 
about, which make tt practically use- 
Jul as well as pleasant. The woodcuts 
are numerous, and some of them very 
pretty.” —GRAPHIC. 

“A very charming book, by the Rev. 
Walter Field, who was for years 
Secretary of one &. the leading Church 
Socteties. Mr. Field has a loving re- 
verence for the beauty of the domus 
mansionalis Dei, as the old law books 
called the Parish Church. . ... 
cee sound in Church feeling, 
Mr. Field has chosen the medium of a 
tale to embody real incidents tllustra- 
tive of the various portions of his sub- 
ject. There is no attempt at elabora- 
tion of the narrative, which, indeed, 
ts rather a string of anecdotes than a 
story, but each chapter brings home to 
the mind its own lesson, and each ts 
tllustrated with some very interestin 
engravings. . « The work will 
poe command a hearty reception 
from Churchmen. The footnotes are 
occastonally most valuable, and are 
always pertinent, and the text ts sure 
to be popular with young folks for 
Sunday reading.” —STANDARD. 

“Mr. Field's chapters on. brasses, 
chanced screens, crosses, encaustic tiles, 
mural paintings, porches and pave- 
ments, are agreeably written, and 
people with a turn for Ritualism will 
no doubt find them edifying. The 


With numerous 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


volume, as we have said, is not without 
significance for readers who are unable 
to sympathise with the object of the 
writer. The illustrations of Church- 
architecture and Church ornaments 
are very attractive."—PaLL MALL 
viene f the Temple 

*** Stones @ emple’is a grave. 
book, the result of antiquarian, or 
rather ecclesiological, tastes and of 
devotional feelings. We can recom- 
mend tt to i 3 people of both sexes, 
and tt will not disappoint the most 
learned among them. .. . Mr. 
Field has brought together, from well 
known authorities, a considerable mass 
of archeological information, which 
will interest the readers he especially 
addresses." —ATHENAUM, 

“Very appropriate as a Christmas 
present, ts an elegant and instructive 
book, which is in great measure a re- 
publication of some papers with which 
many of our readers are familiar. 
The first sixteen chapters of ‘Stones 
of the Temple,’ by Walter Field, ap- 
peared in the ‘Church Builder.’ They 
are now completed by fourteen more, 
and both together furnish a full and 
clear account of the meaning and his- 
tory of the several parts of the fabric 
and of the furniture of the Church. 
It ts tllustrated with a number of care- 
Sully drawn pictures, sometimes o, 
entire churches, sometimes of vema 
able monuments, wi: , or wall 
paintings. We may add that the style 
of the commentary, which is cast in the 
Jorm of a dialogue between oie 9 yh 
and some of his parishioners, and hangs 
together by a slight thread of story, ts 
guiet and sensible, and free from exag- 
Leration or intolerance.”—GUARDIAN. 


A Handy Book on the Ecclesiastical 


Dilapidations Act, 1871. 


With the Amendment Act, 1872. 


By Epwarp G. BRUTON, F.R.1.B.A., Diocesan Surveyor, 
Oxford. With Analytical Index and PrecedentForms. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo. §s. 
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The Church Builder: a Quarterly Journal 
of Church Extension in England and Wales. Published in 
connexion with ‘‘ The Incorporated Church Building Society.”’ 
13 Volumes. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Is. 6a. each. 

[Sold separately. 


List of Charities, General and Diocesan, 
for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 





GHaterlos Place, London 


5. Che Church and Doctrine. 


The Holy Catholic Church; its Divine 


Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A short Treatise. 


With a 


Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the subject. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


What the Church is, and when and how it was founded—Duty of the Church 


towards those who hold to the Apostles’ doctrine, in separation from the 
Apostles’ fellowship—The Unity of the Church, and its Disruption—The 
Survey of Zion’s towers, bulwarks, and palaces—The_ Institution of the 
Ministry, and its relation to the Church—The Holy Eucharist at its suc- 
cessive stages—On the powers of the Church in Council—The Church 
presenting, exhibiting, and defending the Truth—The Church guiding into 


and illustrating the 
Bible—Index. 


** His present book would have been 
used for an educational book even tf he 
had not invited men to make that use 
of tt by appending a catechism to eack 
particular chapter, and thus founding 
a course of methodical instruction upon 
his text. We have not yet come across 
any better book for giving to Dissenters 
or to such inguirers as hold fast to Holy 
Scripture. It is, we need scarcely say, 
steeped in Scripturalness, and full of 
bright and suggestive interpretations of 
particular texts.” —ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN, 


ruth—On the 


rayer-Book as a Commentary on the 


“, 2. . Must prove highly useful, 
not only to 2 to the 


and of the peculiar and fixed character 
Of her institutions.” —ROCK. 

** The catechetical questions and 
answers at the end of each chapter will 
be useful both for teachers and learners, 
and the side-notes at the head of the 
paragraphs are very handy.” —CHuURCH 
TimMEs, 

** Jt contains a great deal of instruc- 
tive matter, especially in the catechisms 
—or, as they might be called, dialogues 

ts instinct with a spirit at once 
temperate and uncom ising. Its 
a good book for all who wisk to under- 
stand, neither ey eoutap! st nor 
being half ashamed of it, position 
fe loyal member of the English 
Aurch.”—GuaARDIAN, 
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Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 


Theology. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. JOHN 
HENRY BLuNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘* Annotated 


Book of Common Prayer,” &c., &c. Second Edition, 


Im- 


perial 8vo, 42s., or half-bound in morocco, 525. 6d. 


“* Taken asa whole the articles ave 
the work of practised writers, and 
well-informed and solid theologians. 
- « « « Weknow no book of tts size 
and bulkwhich supplies theinformation 
here given at all; far less which 
supplies it in an arrangement so ac- 
cessible, with a completenes of infor- 
mation so thorough, and with an ability 
in the treatment of profound subjects 
so great. Dr. Hook's most useful vol- 
ume isa work of high calibre, but tt is 
the work of a single mind. We have 
here a wider range of thought from a 
ieeand variety of sides. We have 

also the work of men who evidently 


know what they write about, and are Vv 


somewhat more profound (to say the 
least) than the writers of the current 
Dictionaries of Sects and Heresies." — 
GUARDIAN. 

“* Thus it will be obvious that tt 
takes a very much wider range than 
any undertaking of the same kind in 
our language; and that to those of our 
clergy who have not the fortune to 
Spend in books, and would not have 
the leisure to use them tf they possessed 
them, tt will be the most serviceable 
and reliable substitute for a large lib- 
vary wecan think of. Andin many 
cases, while keeping strictly within its 
province as a Dictionary, tt contrives 
to be marvellously suggestive of thought 
and reflections, which a serious-minded 
man will take with him and ponder 
over for his own elaboration and future 
use. We trust most sincerely that the 
book may be largely used. For apre- 
sent toa Clergymanonhisordination,or 
JSroma parishioner tohis pastor,itwould 


be most ap fate. It may indecd be 
called ‘a box of tools for a working 
—LITERARYCHURCHMAN. 


OR dem 


has an English work of found a nature is marked to the 


of rhetorical incrustation. Of course, 
st is not meant that all these remarks 
apply in their full extent to every 
article. In a great Dictionary there 
are compositions, as in a great house 
there are vessels, of various kinds. 
Some of these ata future day may be 
veplaced by others more substantial in 
their build, more proportionate in their 
outline, and more elaborate in their 
detail, But admitting all this, the 
whole remains a home to which the 
student will constantly recur, sure to 
Jind spacious chambers, substantial 
Surniture, and (which ts most impor- 
tant) no stinted light.”—CuuRcH 


IEW. 
““ Within the sphere tt has marked 


out for itself, no equall ‘ul book 
of reference exists in English for the 
elucidation of theological lems. 
. . « Lntries which display much 
care, research, and 7: t in com- 


pilation, and which will make the task 
of the parish priest whois brought face 
to face with any of the practical gues- 
tions which they involve Jar easier than 
has been hitherto. The very fact that 
the utterances are here and there some- 
what more guarded and hesitating 
than quite accords with-our judgment, 
is a gain in so far as tt protects the 
work from the charge of inculcating 
extreme views, and will thus secure 
tts admission in many places where 
moderation is accounted the crowning 
ace.” —CHURCH TIMES, 

“‘ltwill be found of admirable sere 
vice to all students of theology, as 
advancing and maintaining the 
Church's views on ali subjects as 
Jall within the range of fair argument 
and inguiry. It 1s not often that a 
of s0 comprehensive and so pro- 
very 


work 


equal magnitude been so permeated end by so many signs of wide and care 


with Catholic instincts, and at the 
same lime sé has a work on theo- 
logy been kept so free from the drift 


ful research, sound criticism, and well. 
Younded and well-expressed belief.” 
STANDARD. 
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Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesias- 


tical Parties and Schools of Religious Thought. 


By Various 


Writers. Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology,” the ‘‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c., 
&c. Imperial 8vo, 36s., or half-bound in morocco, 48s. 


POF sade asa bape we doubt wt 
that ¢. ictionary wi ea Use 
work of reference ; elie claim 
to give in reasonable compass a mass of 
information respecting many religious 
schools knowleage of which cou ve- 
viously only be acquired from amid a 
host of literature. The articles are 
written with at fairness, and in 
many cases display careful scholarly 
.”—ATHENAUM. 

hensive and bold 
undertaking, and ts certainly executed 
cient amount ability 
and knowledge to entitle the book to 
vank very high in point of utility,”— 
GUARDIAN. 

“ That this is a work of some learn- 
ing and vesearch is a fact which 
soon becomes obvious to the reader.— 
SPECTATOR. 


“A whole library is condensed into 
this admirable volume. AH authorities 
are named, and an invaluable index 
ts ry cage ?— NOTES AND QUERIES. 

‘* We have tested tt rigidly, and in 
almost every instance we 5 os en 
satisfied with the account given under 
the name of sects, heresy, or ecclesi- . 
astical party.” —-JOHN BULL. 

“After all deductions, ttis the fullest 
and most trustworthy book of the kind 
that we possess. The quantity of infor- 
mation tt presents in a convenient and 
accessible form is enormous, and havi: 
once appeared, it becomes indispensab 
to the theological student.” —CHURCH 
TIMES. 

“Tt has considerable value as a 
copious work of reference, more espe- 
cially since a lst Of authorities ts in 
most cases supplied,” —EXAMINER. 


The Doctrine of the Church of England, 


as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority 
of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 


and 1662. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., 


F.S.A., Editor of the ‘* Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology,” the ‘‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 


&c. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


The Position of the Celebrant at the 


Holy Communion, as ruled by the Purchas Judgment, con- 


sidered in a Letter to the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


By 


MORTON -SHAW, M.A., Rector of Rougham, Suffolk, Rural 


Dean. Third Edition. 


8vo. 


5s., or in Paper Cover, 35. 6d. 
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Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit 
in the Christian Era: an Historical Essay. By JOHN J. 
Icn. VoN DGLLINGER, D.D., D.C.L. Translated, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by the Rev. ALFRED 
PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Lectures on the Reunion of the 
Churches. By JOHN J. IGN. VON D6LLINGER, D.D., D.C.L. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface by HENRY NUTCOMBE 
OXENHAM, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“. Marked byall the authors others equally important and equally 
well-known varied learning, breadth well discussed.” —STANDARD. 
of view, and outspoken spirit. The ‘‘In the present state of thought re- 
momentous question which the Doctor specting the union of the Churches, these 
discusses has long occupied the thoughts Lectures will be welcomed by very many 
Y some of the most earnest and en- persons of 5 eel schools of religious 
ightened divines in all branches of thought. Theyare not the hasty words 
the Christian communion, though wide of an enthustast, but the calm, well- 
apart in other points of belief and considered, and carefully i cage tee 
practice. On the infinite importance writi: of one whose soul ts pro- 
of reunion among Christian Churches foundly moved by his great sulyect. 
tn their endeavour to evangelize the They form a contribution to the litera- 
yet remaining two-thirds of thehuman ture of this | Sage) question, valuable 
vace—strangers toany form of Christi- alike forits breadth of historical sur- 
anity—the author enlarges with power vey, tts fairness, the due regard paid 
eloquence; and this topic ts one of to existing obstacies, and the practical 
unusual and lasting interest, though, character ofits suggestions.” —LONDON 
of course, only one among a host of QUARTERLY Review. 


Letters from Rome on the Council. 


By QuirRiNus. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung.” — 
Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The Pope and the Council. By Janus. 
Authorized Translation from the German. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Apostolical Succession in the Church 


of England. By the Rev. ARTHUR W. HappaAN, B.D., late 


Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath. 8vo. 


“ Thoroughly well written, clear 
and forcible in style, and fair %n tone. 
It cannot but render valuable service 
in placing the claims of the Church in 
their true light before the English 
public.”—GUARDIAN. 

‘‘ Among the many standard theo- 
logical works devoted to this important 
subject Mr. Haddan's will hold a high 
place."—STANDARD. 

‘* We should be glad to see the volume 
widely circulated and generally read.” 
—Joun Butt. 

‘A weighty and valuable treatise, 
and we hope that the study ofits sound 
and well-reasoned pages will do much 
to fix the importance, and the full 


12s. 


We hope that our extracts will lead 
our readers to study Mr. Haddan for 
themselves.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“This ts not only a very able and 
carefully written treatise upon the doc- 
trine of Apostolical Succession, but it 
ts also a calm yet noble vindication of 
the validity of the Anglican Orders: 
tt well sustains the brilliant reputation 
which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 
Oxford, and it supp ments his other 
profound historical researches in ecclesi- 
astical matters. This book will remain 
Jor a long time the classic work upon 
English vrders.”—CHURCH REVIEW. 

‘A very temperate, but a very well 
veasoned book.’’—WESTMINSTER RE- 
VIEW. 


meaning of the doctrine in question, in 
the minds of Church people. . . . 


The Civil Power in its Relations to the 


Church ; considered with Special Reference to the Court of 
Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. By the Rev. JAMEs 
WAYLAND Joyce, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Defence of the English Ordinal, with 


some Observations upon Spiritual Jurisdiction and the Power 


of the Keys. By the Rev. W. R. CHuRTON, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and Honorary Canon of 
Rochester Cathedral. 8vo. 3s. 


The Religion, Discipline, and Rites of 
the Church of England. Written at the Instance of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By JoHN CosIN, sometime Bishop 
of Durham. Now first published in English. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A. Small 8vo. Is. 
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Eight Lectures on the Miracles; being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Moziry, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 


Oxford. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 


“* There is great brightness and beaut 
in many of the images in which t 
author condenses the issues of his 
arguments, And many passages are 
marked by that peculiar kind of elo- 
guence which comes with the force of 
close and vigorous thinking ; passages 
which slime-like steal through their 
very temper, and which are instinct 
with a controlled energy, that melts 
away all ruggedness of language. 
i hci can ties nO Usps ai oer the 

eper qualities of a scientific theology, 
the book is thoroughly worthy of the 
highest reputation which been 
gained by Mr. Mozley’s previous writ- 
ings.” —CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

‘* Mr. Mosley’s Bampton Lectures 


The Happiness of 


7s. 6d. 


are an example, and a very fine ome, 
of a mode of theological writing which 
ts characteristic of the Church of Eng- 
land, and almost peculiar to tt. T. 

distinguishing features, a combination 
Of intense seriousness with a self-re- 
strained, severe calmness, and of very 
vigorous and wide-ranging reasoning 
on the realities of the case. . . « « 
Mr. Mosley’s book ey 5 to that class 
of writings of which Butler may be 
taken as the type. It is strong, genuine 
argument about dificult matters, fairly 


Sacing what is dificult, fairly 


aye 
to grapple, not with what appears t 
gist and strong f ststed of a question, but 
with what really at bottom is the 
knot of it.” —TiMgs. 


the Blessed con- 


sidered as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition 


of each other in that State: 


and its Differences of Degrees. 


To which are added Musings on the Church and her Services. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down 


and Connor. New Edition. 


‘* A welcome republication of a trea- 
tise once highly valued, and which can 
never lose qts value. Many of our 
readers already know the fulness and 
discrimination with which the author 
treats his subject, which must be one of 
the most delightful topics of meditation 
to all whose hearts are where the only 
true treasure is, and particularly to 
those who are entering upon the even- 
ing of iife."—CuurcH Review. 

‘ The value of this book needs not to 
be referred to, tts standard character 
having been for many years 1 és estab- 
lished. The edition in which it vre- 
appears has evidently been carefully 
prepared, and will be the means of 
making it more generally known,” — 
BELL’s MgsseNGER. 





Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


** All recognise the authority of the 
command to set the affections on things 
above, and such works as the one now 
Hy dig us will be found helpful towards 
this good end. care, therefore, sin- 
cerely glad that Messrs. Rivington 
have brought out a new edition of 
Bishop Mant's valuable treatise.” — 
RECORD. 

“* This beautiful and devotional trea- 
tise, which tt is impossible to read with- 
out feeling a more deepened interest in 
the eternal blessedness which awaits 
the true servants of our God, concludes 
very appropriately with ‘Musings on 
the Church and her Services,’ which 
se ile lly recommend to our readers.” 
—Rock. 
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A Scriptural Inquiry. 


By the Rev. JAMES S. PoLtock, M.A., Incumbent of S. 


Alban’s, Birmingham, 


Crown &vo. 


55. 


CONTENTS. 
Introduction—Scope of the Inquiry—The Presentiment—The Anticipation—The 
Departure—The Life of the Body—The Life of the Spirit—Dream-Life - 
The Spirit-World—Spirit-Groups—Helping one another—Limits of Com- 
munication—Spiritual Manifestations. 


‘* We have read this book with inter- 
est. We esteem the honesty with 
which tt ts evidently written, and we 
admire the courage which the author 
has shown in searching the Bible for 
evidences as to the destination of de- 
parted spirits, and in accepting such 
evidences as Sound, without 
attempting to explain them away or 
venturing to ignore them—two modes 
¥ proceeding which characterise most 

criptural exigests.”—BiIRMINGHAM 
Morninc News. 


‘‘ The work ts divided into twelve 
chapters, which we should tmagine, 
trom their style, to have originally 
formed sermons. . . . The writer 
discusses with considerable ability, and 
tn a@ devout and reverent frame 
mind, bringing whatever he has to say 
to the test of the Scriptures. The tone 
which pervades the book is as much to 
be commended as the interesting matter 
with which its pages abound.” —SPiRi- 
TUAL MAGAZINE. 


The Origin and Development of Reli- 
gious Belief. By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author 
of ‘* Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 


Vol. I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. Second 


Edition. 8vo. 155. 


Vol. II. CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. 


“ The ability which Mr. Baring- 
Gould displays in the treatment of a 
topic which branches ont in so many 
directions, and vequtres such precise 
handling, ts apparent. His pages 


abound with the results of large read- | 


ing and calm reflection. The man of 
culture, thought, philosophic cast, ts 
mirrored in the entiveargument. The 
book ts sound and healthy tn tone. 
It excites the readers interest, and 
brightens the path of inquiry o to 
his view. The language, too, 1s appro- 
priate, neat, lucid, often happy, some- 
times wonderfully terse and vigorous.” 
—ATHENAUM. 

‘* Mr. Baring-Gould has undertaken 
a great and ambitious work. And no 
one can deny that he possesses some 
eminent qualifications for inde Hrd 
work. ¢ has a wealth of ttion 
of the most varied description, espe- 
cially in those particular regions of 
medieval le, and Teutonic mytho- 


and at Oxfory 


155. 

logy which are certain to make large 
contributions to the purpose he has in 
hand. Itis acontrebution to religious 
thought of very high value.”—GuUAR- 
DIAN. 

‘“‘Mr. Baring-Gould’s work, from 
the importance of tts subject and the 
lucid force A tts expositions, aswell as 
Jrom the closeness of argument and 
copiousness of tllustration with which 
sts comprehensive views are treated, 
ts entitled to attentive study, and will 
vepay the reader by amusement and 
instruction.“—MORNING Post. 

‘* Our space warns us that we are 
attempting in vain to compress into a 
Jew columns the contents of hun- 
dred pages of a work which has had 
jew equals for brilliancy, learning, 
and point in this department of litera- 
ture. We therefore concl: e- 
commending the volume itself to all 
students of mind and theology."— 
Cuurcu TIMES. 
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Our Mother Church: being Simple Talk 


on High Topics. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6. 


“We have rarely come across a 
book dealing with an old subject ina 
healthier and, as far as may be, more 
original manner, while yet thoroughly 
practical, It ts intended for and 
admirably adapted to the use of 
gtrls. Thoroughly reverent in tts 
tone, and bearing in every page 
marks of learned research, tt ts yet 
easy of comprehension, and explains 
ecclesiastical terms with the accuracy 
of a lexicon without the accompanying 
dulness. It ts to be hoped that the 
book will attain to the large circula- 
tion tt justly merits.”"— JOHN BULL. 

“‘We have never seen a book for 
girls of its class which commends 
ttself to us more particularly. The 
author, who is the wife of an earnest 
parish priest af the Anglican school, 
near London, calls her work ‘simple 
talk on great subjects,’ and calls tt by 
a name that describes it almost as 
completely as we could do in a longer 
notice than we can spare the volume. 
Here are the headings of the chapters :— 


By ANNE MERCIER. New Edition. 


* The Primitive Church,’ ‘ Primitive 
Places and Modes of Worship,’ ‘The 
Early English Church,’ ‘The Monastic 
Orders, ‘The Friars, ‘A Review of 
Church History,’ ‘The Prayer Book,’ 
(four chapters), ‘Symbolisin,’ ‘Church 
Architecture, ‘Windows and Bells,’ 
‘Church Music, ‘Church Work.’ No 
one can fail to comprehend the beauti- 
Sully simple, devout, and appropriate 
language in which Mrs. Mercier em- 
bodies what she has to 4 3; and for 
the facts with which she deals she has 
taken good care to have their accuracy 
assured,” —STANDARD. 

““ The plan of this pleasant-looking 
book ts excellent, It1s a kind of Mrs. 
Markham on the Church of England, 
written especially girls, and we 
shall not be surprised to find tt become 
a favourite in schools. It ts really a 
conversationalhand-book tothe English 
Church's history, doctrine, and ritual, 
compiled by avery diligent reader from 
some of the best modern Anglican 
sources.” ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


A Selection from the Spiritual Letters 


of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. “Trans- 
lated by the Author of ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,” ‘*A 


Dominican Artist,” &c. &c. 


“It ts a collection of epistolary cor- 
respondence of rare interest and excel- 
lence. With those who have read the 
Life, there cannot but have been a 
strong desire to know more of so beauti- 
Sul a character as S. Francis de Sales. 
He was a model of Christian saintlt- 
ness and religious virtue for all time, 
and one everything relating to whom, 
so great were the accomplishments of 
his mind as well as the devotion of his 
heart, has a charm which delights, 
instructs, and elevates.” — CHURCH 
HERALD. 

‘A few months back we had the 
pleasure of welcoming the Life of S. 
Francis Sales. ere ts the pro- 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


mised sequel:—the ‘Selection from his 
Spiritual Letters’ then announced :— 
and a great boon it will be to many. 
The Letters are addressed to people of 
all sorts:—to men and to women :— 
to laity and to ecclesiastics, to people 
living in the world, or at court, and 
to the inmates of Religious Houses. 
And what an idea it gives one of the 
widely ramifying influence of one good 
man and of the untiring diligence ofa 
man, who in spite of all his external 
duties, could find or make the time for 
all these letters. We hope that with 
our readers tt may be totally needless 
to urge sucha volume on thetr notice.” 
—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
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The Apostolic Fathers. The Epistles of 


S. Clement, S. Ignatius, S. Barnabas, S. Polycarp, together 
with the Martyrdom of S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp. Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introductory Notice, by CHARLES 
H. Hooiz, M.A. Small 8vo. 55. 64. 


The Argument Delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. By ARCHIBALD 
JOHN STEPHENS, LL.D., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel in the 
case of THOMAS BYARD SHEPPARD against WILLIAM EARLY 
BENNETT, Clerk. With an Appendix containing their Lord- 
ships’ Judgment. 8vo. 9s. 


St. John Chrysostom’s Liturgy. Trans- 


lated by H. C. RuMANOFF, Author of ‘‘ Sketches of the Rites 
and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” &c. With Illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


The Intermediate State of the Soul 


between Death and the Resurrection. A Sermon preached at 
the Church of All Saints, Windsor. By CHR, WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 18mo. Is. 


Report of the Proceedings at the Re- 


union Conference held at Bonn, September 1874. With a 
Preface by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 
of Oxford. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A. Vicar’s View of Church Patronage. 
By the Rev. J. Gopson, M.A., Vicar of Ashby Folville, in 
the Divcese of Peterborough. Small 8vo, cloth limp. 2s. 
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Dogmatic Faith: an Inquiry into the 
Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1867. By EDWARD GARBETT, 
M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CBaterlos Place, Rondon 


6. Sermons. 


Some Elements of Religion. Lent 
Lectures. By HENRY PaRRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Idea of Religion—God, the Object of Religion—The Subject of Religion, 
the Soul—The Obstacle to Religion, Sin—Prayer, the Characteristic 
action of Religion—The Mediator, the Guarantee of Religious Life. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By HENRY Parry LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Sermons Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in 
the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

CONTENTS. 


God and the Soul—The Law of Progress—The Honour of Humanity—The 
Freedom of the Spirit—Immortality—Humility and Action— The Conflict 
of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect-—Lessons of the Holy Manger 
—The Divine Victim—The Risen Life—Our Lord’s Ascension, the 
Shure 5 Gain—Faith in a Holy Ghost—The Divine Indwelling a motive 
to Holiness. 
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The Life of Justification. A Series of 


Lectures delivered in Substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
in Lent, 1870. By the Rev. GEORGE Bopy, B.A., Rector of 


Kirkby Misperton. 


Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Justification the Want of Humility—Christ our Justification—Union with Christ 
the Condition of Justification—Conversion and Justification—The Life of 
Justification—The Progress and End of Justification. 


‘°On the whole we have rarely met 
with a more clear, intelligible and per- 
suastuve statement of the truth as Fe- 
gards the important topics on which 
the volume treats. Sermon Il. in par- 
ticular, will strike every one by its 
eloguence and beauty, but we scarcely 
like to specify tt, lest in praising it we 
should seem to disparage the other por- 
tions of this admirable little work.” — 

‘CHurcn TIMEs. 

‘* These discourses show that their 
author's position ts due to something 
more and higher than mere fluency, 

sticulation, and flexibility of voice. 

e appears as having drunk deeply 
at the fountain of St. Augustine, and 
as understanding how to translate the 
burning words of that mighty genius 


into the current language of to-day.” 
— Union Review. 

‘* There is real power in these ser- 
mons :—power, real power, and plenty 
Of it. . . . Theres such a moral 
veractousness about him, such a pro- 
Jound and over-mastering belief that 
Christ has proved a bona-fide cure for 
unholiness, and such an intensity of 
eagerness to lead others to seek and 
profit by that means of attaining the 
true sanctity which alone can enter 
Heaven—that we wonder not at the 
crowds which hang upon his preaching, 
nor at the success of his fervid appeals 
to the human conscience. If any one 
doubts our verdict, let him buy this 
volume. No one will regret its per- 
usad.”--LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


The Life of Temptation. A Course of 


Lectures delivered in Substance at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
in Lent, 1872; also at All Saints’, Margaret Street, in Lent, 
1869. By the Rev. Gkorce Bopy, B.A., Rector of Kirkby 


Misperton. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6. 


CONTENTS. 


The Leading into Temptation—The Rationale of Temptation—Why we are 
Tempted—Safety in Temptation—With Jesus in Temptation—The End of 


Temptation. 


“ Regeneration and conversion seem 
here to occupy their proper places in the 
Christian economy, and the general 
subject of temptation ts worked out 
with considerable ability.”—CHURCH 
TIMEs. 

** This is another volume of simple, 


earnest, soul-stirring words, dealing 
with the mysteries of Christian ex- 
perience."—LONDON QUARTERLY Rg- 
VIEW. 

‘* A collection of sermons, pious, 
earnest, and eloquent.” — ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN, 
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Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels 


for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the 
Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., Author of a ‘* Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative.” New Edition. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 55. each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. /. 


The King of Salem—The Scriptures bearing Witness—The Church bearing 
Witness—The Spirit bearing Witness—The Adoption of Sons—Love 
strong as Death—The Love which eth Knowledge—Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven—The Spirit of Adoption—The Old and the New 
Man—The Day Star in the Heart—Obedience the best Sacrifice—The 
Meekness and Gentleness_ of Christ— The Faith that overcometh the 
World—Our Refuge in Public Troubles—Light and Safety in Love— 
The Great Manifestation—Perseverance found in Humility— Bringing 
forth Fruit with Patience—The most excellent Gift—The Call to Re- 

ntance—The accepted Time—Perseverance in Prayer—The Unclean 
Bpirit returning—The Penitent refreshed—Our Life in the Knowledge 
of God—The Mind of Christ—The Triumph of the Cross—The Man of 
Sorrows—The Great Sacrifice—The Memorial of the Great Sacrifice— 
The Fulfilment—Buried with Christ—The Power of Christ risen—Walk- 
ing in Newness of Life—Belief in the Resurrection of Christ—The Faith 
that overcometh the World—Following the Lamb of God—A little while 
‘The Giver of all Good—Requisites of effectual Prayer—Ascending 
with Christ—The Days of Expectation—They shall walk with Me in 
White—The Holy Spirit and Baptism—Let all gs be done in order. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


The Door opened in Heaven—Love the mark of God’s Children—The Gospel a 
Feast of Love—The Lost Saad eras the best preparation for Judg- 
ment—The peaceable ordering of the World—Brotherly Love and the Life 
in Christ—The Bread which God giveth—By their Fruits ye shall know 
them—Looking forward, or Divine Covetousness—The Day of Visitation— 
The Prayer of the Penitent—Weakness of Faith—Love the fulfilling of the 
Law—Thankfulness the Life of the Regenerate—My Beloved is Mine and 
I am His—The Knowledge which is Life Eternal—The Sabbath of Christ 
found in Meekness—Chnist is on the Right Hand of God—The Forgive- 
ness of Sins—Love and Joy in the Spirit—The Warfare and the Armour of 
Saints—The Love of Christians—The Earthly and Heavenly Citizenship— 
Mutual Intercessions—Gleanings after ge Maite ta be unto Christ— 
Slowness in believing—Grace not given in Vain—The Refiner’s Fire—The 
Lost Crown—Faith in the Incarnation—Value of an Inspired Gospel—The 
severe and social Virtues—Go and do thou likewise—Joy at hearing the 
Bride m’s Voice—The Strength of God in Man’s Weakness—Hidden 
with Christ in God—Do good, hoping for nothing again—The good ex- 
change—War in Heaven—Healing and Peace—The Sacrament of Union— 
They which shall be accounted Worthy. 
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Parochial and Plain Sermons. By Joun 
HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopELAND, B.D., Rector of 
Farnham, Essex. New Edition. 8 Volumes, Crown 8vo. 
5s. each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


Holiness necessary for Future Blessedness—The Immortality of the Soul— 
Knowledge of God’s Will without Obedience— Secret Truths—Self-denial 
the Test of Religious Earnestness—The Spiritual Mind—Sins of Ignorance 
and Weakness—God’s Commandments not grievous—The Religious use 
of exalted Feelings—Profession without Practice—Profession without 
H risy—Profession without Ostentation—Promising without Doing— 
Religious Emotion—Religious Faith Rational—The Christian Mysteries— 
The Self-wise Inquirer—Obedience the Remedy for Religious Perplexity 
—Times of Private Prayer—Forms of Private Prayer— he Resurrection 
of the Body—Witnesses of the Resurrection—Christian Reverence--The 
a of the Day—Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow—Christian 

anhood. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I, 


The World’s Benefactors—Faith without Sight—The Incarnation— Martyrdom 
—Love of Relations and Friends—The Mind of Little Children—Cere- 
monies of the Church—The Glory of the Christian Church—His Conver- 
sion viewed in Reference to His Office—Secrecy and Suddenness of Divine 
Visitations—Divine Decrees—The Reverence due to Her—Christ, a 
Quickening Spirit—Saving Knowledge—Self-contemplation—Religious 
Cowardice—The Gospel Witnesses—Mysteries in Religion—The Indwell- 
ing Spirit—The Kingdom of the Saints—The Gospel, a Trust committed 
to us—Tolerance of Religious Error—Rebuking Sin—The Christian 
Ministry— Human Responsibility—Guilelessness—The Dangerof Riches— 
The Powers of Nature—The Danger of Accomplishments—Christian Zeal 
—Use of Saints’ Days. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I11. 


Abraham and Lot—Wilfulness of Israel in rejecting Samuel—-Saul—Early years 
of David—-Jeroboam—Faith and Obedience—Christian Repentance— 
Contracted Views in Religion—A icular Providence as revealed in 
the Gospel—Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus—Bodily Suffering— 
The Humiliation of the Eternal Son—Jewish Zeal a Pattern to Christians 
—-Submission to Church Authority—Contest between Truth and False- 
hood in the Church—The Church Visible and Invisible—The Visible 
Church an Encouragement to Faith—The Gift of the Spirit—Regenerating 
Baptism—Infant Baptism—The Daily Service—The Good Part of Mary— 
Religious Worship a Remedy for Excitements—Intercession—The Inter- 
mediate State. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 


The Strictness of the Law of Christ—Obedience without Love, as instanced in 
the Character of Balaam—Moral Consequences of Single Sins—Accept- 
ance of Religious Privileges compels: —Reliance on Religious Observ- 
ances—The Individuality of the Soul—Chastisement amid Mercy—Peace 
and Joy amid Chastisement—The State of Grace—The Visible Church 
for the sake of the Elect—The Communion of Saints—The Church a 
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NEWMAN’S PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS— 
Continued. 


Home for the Lonely—The Invisible World—The Greatness and Little- 
ness of Human Life—Moral Effects of Communion with God—Christ 
Hidden from the World—Christ Manifested in Remembrance—The Gain- 
saying of Korah—The Mysteriousness of our Present Being—The Ventures 
of Faith—Faith and Love—Watching—Keeping Fast and Festival. 


CONTENTS OF VOL V. 


Worship, a Preparation for Christ’s Coming—Reverence, a Belief in God's 

resence— Unreal Words—Shrinking from Christ’s Coming—Equanimity— 

Remembrance of past Mercies—The Mystery of Godliness—The State of 

Innocence—Christian Sympathy—Righteousness not of us, but in us—The 

Law of the Spirit—The New Works of the ig cast State of Salva- 

tion—Transgressions and Infirmities—Sins of Infirmity—Sincerity and 

Hypocrisy—The Testimony of Conscience—Many called, few chosen— 

Present Blessings—Endurance, the Christian’s portion—A filiction a School 

of Comfort—The thought of God, the stay of the Soul—Love the one thing 
needful—The Power of the Will. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. VI. 


Fasting, a Source of Trial—Life, the Season of Repentance—Apostolie Absti- 
nence, a Pattern for Christians—Christ’s Privations, a Meditation for 
Christians—Christ the Son of God made Man—The Incarnate Son, a 
Sufferer and Sacrifice—The Cross of Christ the Measure of the World— 
bla? ad realizing Sacred Privileges—The Gospel Sign addressed to 
Faith—The Spiritual Presence of Christ in the Church—The Eucharistic 
Presence—Faith the Title for Justification— Judaism of the present day— 
The Fellowship of the Apostles—Rising with Christ -Warfare the Condi- 
tion of Victory—Waiting for Christ—Subjection of the Reason and Feel- 
ings to the Revealed Word—The tgs Palaces—The Visible Temple— 

erings for the Sanctuary—The Weapons of Saints—Faith without 
Demonstration—The Mystery of the Holy Trinity—Peace in Believing. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. V1. 


The Lapse of Time—Religion, a Weariness to the Natural Man—The World 
our Enemy—The Praise of Men—Temporal Advantages—The Season of 
Epiphany—The Duty of Self-denial—The Yoke of Christ—Moses the 

of Christ—The Crucifixion—Attendance on Holy Communion— 

e Gospel Feast—Love of Religion, a new Nature—Religion pleasant 

to the Religious—Mental Prayer—Infant Baptism—The Unity of the 
Church—Steadfastness in the Old Paths. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. VIII. 


Reverence in Worship—Divine Calls—The Trial of Saul—The Call of David— 
Curiosity a Temptation to Sin—Miracles no remedy for Unbelief—Josiah, 
a Pattern for the Ignorant—Inward Witness to the Truth of the — 
Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed— Endurance of the World’s Cen- 
sure—Deing Glory to God in Pursuits of the tale how? ig Human 
Glory—Truth hidden when not sought after—Obedience to God the Way 
to Faith in Christ—Sudden Conversions—The Shepherd of our Souls— 
Religious Joy—Ignorance of Evil. 
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NEWMAN’S PAROCHIAL 
Continued. 


‘* Dr. Newman's sermons stand by 
themselves in modern English litera- 
ture; tt might be said, in English 
literature generally, There have been 
equally great masterpieces of English 
writing tn this form of composition, 
and ¢. have been preachers whose 
theological depth, acquaintance with 
the heart, earnestness, tenderness, and 
power have not been inferior to his. 
But the great writers do not touch, 
pierce, and get hold of minds as he 
does, and those who are famous for the 
power and results of their preaching 
do not writeas he does. Hts sermons 
have done more perhaps than any one 
thing to mould and quicken and brace 
the religious temper of our time; they 
have acted with equal force on those 
who were nearest and those who were 
Jurthest from him in theological 
opinion,” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 

““ They are undeniably models of 
style in igen 5 of the most faultless 
kind, <As addresses to a miscellane- 
ous multitude they would have been 
Jailures; but as addresses to a cul- 
tivated audience of university students 
and tutors they are without a rival,” 
—PALL MAL GazeTre. 

. . « « “We have said nothing 
of the exquisite manner of these ser- 
mons, the manner of a mind at once 
tender and holy, at once loving and 
austere, at once real and dramatic, at 
once full of insight into human nature 
and full of the humility which springs 
from a higher source.” —SPECTATOR. 

“* We anticipate from the reappear- 
ance of the series a large measure 
Q @ both to the Church and to 
individuals; for Dr. Newman's in- 
Jiuence asa teacher was, in his Oxford 
days, almost unrivalled.” —CHURCH 
TIMES. 

** We hope, and have no doubt, that 
as the value of these Sermons becomes 
more largely known they will become 
encreasing ly popular tn the English 
Communion.”—CuHuRCH NEws. 

‘They are rich in practical in- 
struction of a kind too seldom heard 
From the pulpit.” —LONDON REvIEW. 


AND PLAIN SERMONS— 


‘“‘In reading these sermons, it is 
impossible to withhold one's high ad- 
mtiration for the many fine quakties 
which they display :—plain, tunam- 
biguous statement of Christian doc- 
trine according to the preacher's 
view of tt,—practical application J, 
Church dogmas to individual life, 
character and conduct,—tnstructrve 
exposition of Scripture, all conveyed 
tn a faultless style and with well- 
sustatned eloquence.” — NONCONFOR- 
MIST. 

“* The noble sincerity of 
and his classical reserve 
4g tction, the poise and justness of the 

ew ornaments with which he decorates 
his discussions, and above all, their 
touching and profound faith, must 
win the admiration and respect of 
every one who reads them.” —LONDON 
Review. 

‘* These Sermons may still do much 
good; and we thank the publishers 
and editor for the spirit—for tt re- 
quired some—to do this service to reli- 
gion.” —CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

** Sermon-writers cannot do better 
than study the clear, sharp, polished, 
and yet simple style in which the mean- 
ing of the once great Anglican preacher 
ts conveyed.” —ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

** The modest and extensive erudi- 
tion, the large and exact information, 
the chaste and finished style, and the 
deepand serious earnestness which com- 
bined to give such freshness and force 
to his spoken discourses, reappear in 
many of the noble and edifying ser- 
mons now before us."—WATCHMAN. 

. . « « “\ Therecannot bea hand- 
somer present for Churchmen of the 
new iat reel eee lei Sa Nad bag 

‘Few theologians go as deep as Dr. 
Newman aad coven with teem the 
same lucidity of thought and lan, e. 
In this point, as well as tn others, his 
sermons might well be taken as a model 
Jor a pulpit style, even by those who 
are not always disposed to follow him 
in his theology.” —Giascow Dairy 
HERALD, 
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Lectures on the Doctrine of Justifica- 


tion. By JoHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTENTS. 


Faith considered as the Instrument of Justification—Love considered as the 
Formal Cause of Justification—Primary Sense of the term Justification— 
Secondary Senses of the term Justification—Misuse of the term Just or 
Righteous—On the Gift of Righteousness—The Characteristics of the 
Gift of Righteousness—Righteousness viewed as a Gift and as a Quality— 
Righteousness the Fruit of our Lord’s Resurrection—The Office of Justify- 
ing Faith—The Nature of Justifying Faith—Faith viewed relatively to 
Rites and Works—on preaching the Gospel—Appendix. 


Sermons Bearing upon Subjects of the 


DAY. By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
COPELAND, B.D., Rector of Farnham, Essex. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


CONTENTS. 


The Work of the Christian—Saintliness not forfeited by the Penitent—Our 
Lord’s Last Supper and His First—Dangers to the Penitent—The Three 
Offices of Christ—Faith and Experience—Faith and the World—The 
Church and the World—Indulgence in Religious Privileges—Connection 
between Personal and Public Improvement—Christian Nobleness—Joshua, 
a Type of Christ and His Followers—Elisha, a Type of Christ and His 
Followers—The Christian Church a continuation of the Jewish—The 
Principle of continuity between the Jewish and Christian Churches—The 
Christian Church an Imperial Power—Sanctity the Token of the Christian 
Empire—Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire—The Apos- 
tolical Christian—Wisdom and Innocence—Invisible Presence of Christ— 
Outward and Inward Notes of the Church—Grounds for Steadfastness in 
our Religious Profession—Elijah the Prophet of the Latter Days—Feast- 
ing in Captivity—The Parting of Friends. 

"* They exhibit all the writers in- by a divine whom all men of all creeds 
cisiveness, force o sists cda and wide delight to honour.”"—DaiLy TELE- 
acquaintance with Scripture.” . . . GRAPH. 
—CHURCH Rae 


“‘ The pure coinage of a 
** Apart from the surpassing literary 


sone of these discourses, they are 
le as the last words Spoken 
from the pulpit of the English Church 


powerful brain, acting under the tm- 
pulses ‘fs an enthusiastic, earnest, 
and highly conscientious heart,’ 


— THE 
Rock. 
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Fifteen Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. By JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Philosophical Temper first enjoined by the Gospel—The Influence of Natura! 
and Revealed Religion respectively—Evangelical Sanctity the Perfection 
of Natural Virtue—The Usurpations of Reason—Personal Influence, the 
means of Propagating the Truth—Our Justice, as a Principle of Divine 
Governance—Contest between Faith and Light—Human Responsibility, 
as Independent of Circumstances—Wilfulness the Sin of Saul—Faith and 
Reason, contrasted as Habits of Mind—The Nature of Faith in Relation 
.to Reason—Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstition—Implicit 
and Explicit Reason—Wisdom, as contrasted with Faith and with Bigotry 
—The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine. 


- » « « ‘* We think he has con- of Father Newman's writings so con- 
ferred a valuable boon on the Church, cisely written in proportion to the 
by not merely by hb ete them in their largeness of their significance. They 
original shape, but adding a Catholic are not to be once read and then mere- 
preface and Catholic notes. As tothe lyremembered, but rather to be studied 
earlier sermons, there ave none perhaps again and again.” —DvuBLIN REVIEW. 


Sermons Preached on Different Occa- 
sions, By EDWARD MEyRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

Confession, and the Doctrine of the English Church erence ane Moral 
Instincts which lead Men to the Confessional—Pure Religion and Unde- 
filed—God Keeping and Breaking Silence—The saa that comes not 
with Observation—Jacob’s Dream—The contagious Influence of Faithful 
Prophesying—Final Impenitence—Final Impenitence exemplified—The 
Goodness and Severity of God as Manifested in the Atonement—Remedy, 
the only Form of Doing Good—The Search after Wisdom—The Grounds 
of True Patriotism—Christ Wielding the Keys of Death and of the World 
unseen—The Revelation of the Triune God and its Diffusion—The 
Dispensations—Learning a requisite for the Ministry of the Present Da 
—Human Instrumentality employed in Man’s Salvation—The Stolen Testi- 
mony—The oven up of the Family—On Preaching Christ Crucified— 
Have Salt in Yourselves—The Last Sunday of 186. 


Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his 


Flock, on Topics of the Day. By EDWARD MEyRrICK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 
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The Catholic Sacrifice. Sermons Preached 


at All Saints, Margaret Street. By the Rev. BERDMORE 
CoMPTON, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. Crown 
8vo. 55. 





CONTENTS. 


The Eucharistic Life—The Sacrifice of Sweet Savour—The Pure Offering— 
The Catholic Oblation-—The Sacrificial Feast—The Preparation for the 
Eucharist—The Introductory Office—The Canon—Degrees of Apprehen- 
sion—The Fascination of Christ Crucified—The Shewbread—Consecra- 
tion of Worship and Work—Water, Blood, Wine—The Blood of Sprinkling 
—The Mystery of Sacraments— The Oblation of Gethsemane-—Offertorr 
and Tribute Money. 


The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, 
between the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the 
Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In Five Discourses. With 
an Examination of Dr. Newman’s Theory of Development. 
By GEORGE MoBERLY, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Plain Sermons, preached at Brighstone. 


By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


CONTENTS. 


Except a Man be Born again—The Lord with the Doctors—The Draw-Net—I 
will lay me down in Peace—Ye have not so learned Christ—Trinit 
Sunday—My Flesh is Meat indeed—The Corn of Wheat dying and multi- 
plied—The Seed Corn springing to new Life—I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life—The Ruler of the Sea—Stewards of the Mysteries of God— 
Ephphatha—The Widow of Nain—Josiah’s Discovery of the Law—The 
Invisible World ; Angels— Prayers, especially Daily Prayers—They all with 
one consent began to make excuse—Ascension Day—The Comforter—The 
Tokens of the Spirit—Elijah’s Nbethiens f Fathers and Children—Thou 
shalt see them no more for ever—Baskets full of Fragments—Harvest—The 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb—The Last Judgment. 


Sermons preached at Winchester Col- 
lege. By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
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By Henry Metvitt, B.D., late 


Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


New Edition. 2 Vols. 


Crown 8vo. 5s.each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. f. 
The First Prophecy—Christ the Minister of the Church—The es cag veal of 


Creature-Merit—The Humiliation of the Man Christ Jesus—The 


octrine 


of the Resurrection viewed in connection with that of the Soul’s Im- 
mortality—The Power of Wickedness and Righteousness to reproduce 
themselves—The Power of Religion to strengthen the Human Intellect— 
The Provision made by God for the Poor—St. Paul, a Tent-Maker—The 
Advantages of a state of Expectation-—Truth as it 1s in Jesus—The Dif- 


ficulties of Scripture. 


CONTENTS OF VOL I. 


Jacob’s Vision and Vow—The continued Agency of the Father and the Son—The 
Resurrection of Dry Bones—Protestantism and Popery—Christianity a 
Sword—The Death of Moses—The Ascension of Christ—The Spirit upon 
the Waters—The Proportion of Grace to Trial— Pleading before the Moun- 


tains—Heaven—God's 


“‘ Every one who can remember the 
days when Canon Melvill was the 
preacher of the day, will be glad to see 
these four-ana-twenty of his sermons so 
nicely reproduced. His Sermons were 
all the result of real study and genuine 


reading, with far more theologyin them 
than those of many who make much 


more profession of theology. There are 
sermons here which we can personally 
remember ; tt has been a pleasure tous 
to be reminded of them, and we are 
glad to see them As Sad before the pre- 
sent generation. e hope that they 
may be studied, for they deserve tt 
daa th digs Petrol as a5 HURCHMAN. 

= Sermons of Canon Melvill, 
now republished in two handy volumes, 
need only to be mentioned to be sure of 
a hearty welcome. Sound learning, 
well-weighed words, calm and keen 
logic, and solemn devoutness, mark 
the whole series of masterly discourses, 
which embrace some of the chief doc- 
trines of the Church,and set them forth 
tn clear and Scriptural strength.” — 
STANDARD. 

** Tt would be easy to quote portions 
of exceeding beauty and power. It was 
not, however, the charm of style, nor 
wealth of words, both which Canon 
Melvill possessed in sogreat abundance, 
that he relied on to win souls; but the 
power and spiritof Him Who said, ‘I, 


Way in the Sanctuary. 


tf I be lifted up, will draw all men to 
Me.’ —ReEcoRD. 

“ Messrs. Rivington have published 
very opportunely, at a time when 
Churchmen are thinking with satis- 
Jaction of the new blood infused into 
the ony Hi of St. Paul's, Sermons by 
Henry Melvill, who in his day was us 
celebrated as a preacher as is Canon 
Liddon now. The sermons are not only 
couched tn elegant la ¢, but are re- 
plete with matter which the younger 
clergy would do well to study.” —Joun 


BULL. 

‘* Few preachers have had more ad- 
mivers t. the Rev. Henry Meili, 
and the new edition of his Sermons, 
in two volumes, will doubtless find 
plenty of purchasers. The Sermons 
abound in thought, and the thoughts 
are couched in English which ts at 
once elegant in construction and easy 
to read." —CHURCH TIMES. 

- . « « “As they ave models of 
their particular style of oratory, t 
will be valuable helps to young preach- 
ers.”—lNion REVIEW. 

“* Henry Melvill'sintellect was large, 
his imagination brilliant, his ardour 
intense, and his style strong, fervid, 
and picturesque. Often he seemed to 
glow with theinspirationofa prophet.” 
— AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH Re- 
VIEW. 
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Sermons on Certain of the Less 
Prominent Facts and References in Sacred Story. By HENRY 
MELVILL, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in 


Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 


5s. each. Sold separately. 


2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS OF VOL, J. 
The Faith of Joseph on his Death-bed--Angels as Remembrancers—The Burning 


of the Magical Books—The Parting 
ight—The Well of Bethlehem—The Thirst of Christ—The 


Sleepless 


Hymn—Cesar’s Household—The 


second Delivery of the Lord’s Prayer—Peculiarities in the Miracle in the 
Coasts of Decapolis—The Latter Rain--The Lowly Errand —Nehemiah 


before Artaxerxes— Jabez. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 
The Young Man in the Linen Cloth—-The Fire on the Shore—The Finding the 


Guest-Chamber— The S 
Misrepresentations of 


tre’s Sermon a truism—Various Opinions—The 
} : eat yeaah 
Angels our Guardians in trifles—The 


after Finding—The Bird’s Nest — 
appearance of failure—Simon the 


Cyrenian—The power of the Eye—Pilate’s Wife—The Examination of 


in. 


‘* Weare fled to see this new edition 
of what we have always considered to 
be Melvill’s best sermons, because in 
them we have his best thoughts. .. 
Many of these sermons are the strong- 
est arguments yet adduced forinternal 
evidence of the veracity of the Scrip- 
tural narratives.” —STANDARD. 

** Polished, classical, and winning, 
these sermons bear the marks of liter- 
ary labour. <A study of them will aid 
the modern preacher to refine and 
polish hts discourses, and to add to the 
vigour which ts now the fashion, the 
graces of chastened eloquence and win- 
ning rhetoric.” —ENGLISH CHURCH- 


MAN. 

** The sermons of the lamented Mel- 
vill are too well to requtre any 
commendation from us. We have here 
all the power of rhetoric, and the grace 
and beauty of style, for which the 
aut has been distinguished, and 
which have contributed to render him 
a model to preachers, and given him 
a representative position in the history 
of the English pulpit."—WEEKLY Re- 
VIEW. 

.« » “Unusually interesting .... 
No one can read these sermons without 
deriving instruction from them, with- 
out being compelled to acknowledge 
that new light has been cast for him 


and at @xford 


on numerous passages of Scripture, 
which he must henceforth read with 
greater intelligence and greater in- 
terest than before.” . .—EDIN- 
BURGH COURANT. 

. . « « “For skill in developing 
the significance of the ‘ less prominent 
Sacts of Holy Scripture’ no one could 
compete with the late Canon Melvill, 
Jour volumes of whose discourses—. 
two of them occupied entirely with hts 
sermons on subjects of this class—are 
before us. His preaching was unique. 

e selected for the mostpart texts that 
are not uently treated, and when 
he chose those of a more ordinary char- 
acter, he generally presented them tna 
new light, and elicited from them some 
truth which would not have suggested 
ttself to any other preacher. € was 
singularly ingenious tn some of his 
conceptions, and wonderfully forcible 


and impressive in his mode of develop- 
ting and applying them.” . . « .-- 
NONCONFORMIST. 


** The publishers of these well-known, 
almost classic sermons, have conferred 
a boon on all lovers of our pulpit liter- 
ature by this beautiful, portable edition 
of some of the most brilliant and origi- 
nal discourses that have been delivered 
to this generation.” . .— BRITISH 
QUARTERLY Revizw. 
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Selection from the Sermons preached 


during the Latter Years of his Life, in the Parish Church of 
Barnes, and in the Cathedral of St. Paul’. By HENRY 
MELVILL, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
5s. each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. f. 


The Parity of the consequences of Adam’s Transgression and Christ’s Death— 


The Song of Simeon—The Days of Old—Omissions of Scripture—The 
Madman in Sport—Peace, Peace, when there is no Peace—A very lovely 
Song—This is that King Ahaz—Ariel—New Wine and Old Bottles— 
Demas—Michael and the Devil—The Folly of Excessive Labour—St. 
Paul at Philippi—Believing a Lie—The Prodigal Son—The Foolishness 
of Preaching—Knowledge and Sorrow—The Unjust Steward—The Man 
born blind. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I]. 


Rejoicing as in Spoil — Satan a Copyist —- The binding the Tares into 


Bundles— Two walking together—Agreeing with the Adversary—God 
speaking to Moses—Hoping in Mercy—Faith as a Grain of Mustard 
Seed—Mary’s Recompense—War in Heaven—Glory into Shame—The 
Last Judgment—Man like to Vanity—God so Loved the World—Satl— 
And what shall this Man do?—The Sickness and Death of Elisha—Abiding 
in our_Callings—Trinity Sunday. 


. ** The main characteristics Canon Melvill’s sermons contain forty 


of Canon Meluill’'s sermons are these— 
they ave not polemical ; the odium theo- 
logicum ts nowhere to be found in them, 
and nowhere ts the spirit of true Chris- 
tian charity and love absent from them. 
This will widen their usefulness, for 
they will on this account make aready 
way amongst all sects and creeds of 
professing Christians. Again, these 
sermons are eminently practical and 
devotionalin their toneandaim. The 
truths here proclaimed pierce the heart 
to its very core, so true ts the preacher's 
Aim, $0 Vt, is the force with which 
he shoots the convictions of his own 
heart into the hearts of his hearers.” 

+ . »—STANDARD. 

“* There are in the sermons before 
us all Melvill’'s wonted grace of dic- 
tion, strength of reasoning, and aptness 
of illustration.” —WeEEkLy REVIEW. 
‘“Two other volumes of the late 


discourses preached by him in his later 
years, they ave prefaced by a short 
memotr of one of the worthiest and 
most impressive preachers of recent 
times.” —EXAMINER. 

‘* Many years have now elapsed since 
we first j pik Henry Melvill. But 
we can still recall the text, the sermon, 
the deep impression made us by 
the impassioned eloquence 6, pool Sonad 
preacher. It was our first, wery 
profitable experience of what influence 
there resides in the fatth{ul preaching 
of the Gospel of the Lora Fesus Christ. 

or while it was impossible to be in- 
different to the messenger, yet the 
message was brought home by him to 
the heart and to conscience. It is 
pleasant in these, the latest sermons 
delivered by Mr. Melvill, to find the 
same fatthful utterance.” . 6 © 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
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The Mystery of the Temptation: a 
Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. HuTcuines, M.A., 
Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 


The Entrance into the Temptation—The Fast—The Ey of Satan— 
The First Temptation—The Second Temptation—The Third Temptation 
—The End of the Temptation. 


Sermons on Special Occasions. By 
DANIEL Moorg, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Tririty, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


The Words of Christ imperishable—The Gospel Welcome—The Conversion of 
St. Paul—The Christian’s Mission—Business and Godliness—Soberness 
and Watchfulness—The Joy of the Disciples at the Resurrection—The 
Saviour’s Ascension—Jesus in the Midst—-The Moral Attractions of the 
Cross—The Gospel Workmen—The Work of the Holy Spirit—The Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity—The Law of Moral Recompenses—The Goodness 
of pie Joes Ube Tenderness of Christ—Christ our Example in Youth 
—Jacob in Life and in Death—The Spiritual Mind—Britain’s Obligations 
to the Gospel, preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the Anniversary of the 
Sons of the Clergy—The Throne in Mourning, preached on occasion of the 
death of the Prince Consort—Prayer and Providence, preached after the 
Order for Public Prayer in relation to the Cattle Plague—The Unsearch- 
ableness of God, preached at Nottingham, at the Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


The Age and the Gospel; Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Hulsean Lecture, 1864. With a Discourse on Final Retribu- 
tion. By DANIEL Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 
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The Soul in its Probation: Sermons 
Preached at the Church of S. Alban the Martyr, Holborn, 
on the Sundays in Lent, 1873. By the Rev. F. N. OXENHAM, 
M.A, 8vo. 5s. 
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The Permanence of Christianity. Con- 


sidered in Eight Lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1872, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By JOHN RICHARD TURNER EATON, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Rector of 
Lapworth; Warwickshire. §8vo. 12s. 


The Religion of the Christ: its His- 


toric and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of 
its Origin. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the 
Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A.,° Minister of St. Philip’s, 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London. 8vo. 125. 


** These lectures ave a noble contri- 
bution to the evidences of the Christian 
Jatth; and to those who have made 
themselves acquainted with the author's 
previous works on the witness to Christ 
borne by the Old Testament, by S. Paul, 
and by S. John, they will have a special 
value as consummating a cumulative 
line of argument which avery logical 
and avery reverent mind has exhibited 
with irresistible force.” — BRITISH 
. QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

‘* The Bampton Lectures of the pre- 
sent year are not only in themselves 
worthy of a most thoughtful study, but 


“* There ts agraceful ease in the style, 
a sustained continuity in the thought, 
a cumulative force in the argument, 
and arange of thoughtful exposition 
which are not often found in such close 
combination, and which give to the 
volume a solid merit."—WATCHMAN. 

‘“‘His Bampton Lectures are perhaps 
the most suggestive and elaborate of 
all his productions, and would of them- 
selves win for him a high position as a 
writer on Christian evidence.” —F REE- 
MAN, 

‘* An argument which has wonder- 


Jul freshness aud point, which ts com- 


are admirably adapted to meet some of pacted together into a glowing treatise 


the foremost objections which are now 
being brought against ‘the divine au- 
thority of the floly Scriptures.’ We 
carnestly recommend our readers to 
buy the book for themselves.” —LiTER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN. 

‘* A volume which ought to take its 
place beside the best standard works on 
the evidences of Christianity—a kind 
of literature in which the Church of 
England is peculiarly rich,."—Scots- 
MAN. 

“* In these ‘Eight Divinity Lectures 
to confirm the Christian Fasth,’ the 
will of the Rev. Fohn Bampton has 
been profoundly carried out.”—NOTES 
AND QUERIES. 


and logical statement, which ts not 
encumbered and stiff with learning, 
which is written in the language of 
daily life, which embraces the results 
of thorough study up to most recent 
writers, and which any one can read 
withprofit.... The preface, in which 
Mr. Leathes sums up the arguments in 
his lucid way, which are more elabo- 
rately drawn out in the Lectures, ts 
one of the finest specimens of clear, 
candid, temperate reasoning in modern 
literature.’ — NEw YORK INDEPEN- 


DENT. 

“With thoughtful minds it will 
carry great weight."—New Yorx 
CHURCHMAN. 
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The Witness of the Old Testament to 


Christ. Being the Boyle Lectures for the year 1868. By the 
Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London. 8vo. 95. 


The Witness of St. Paul to Christ. 


Being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix on 

’ the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures 
of Dr. Davidson. By the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., 
Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


The Witness of St. John to Christ. 
Being the Boyle Lectures for 1870. With an Appendix on 
the Authorship and Integrity of St. John’s Gospel, and the 
Unity of the Johannine Writings. By the Rev. STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and 
Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Samaritans, and other Sermons, preached 


in the Church of S. George the Martyr, Middlesex. By the 
Rev. GERARD LUDLOW HALLETT,’ B.C.L., Senior Curate, 
Deputy Minor Canon of Westminster, Chaplain to the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Lecturer of SS. 
Bene’t and Peter, London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Didactic, on 
the Topics of the Day. By the Rev. THOMAS WILLIAMSON 
PeILe, D.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Faith and Practice: A Selection of 
Sermons Preached in St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent Street. By 
the Rev. FRANcIs Picou, M.A., Vicar of Doncaster, and 
Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Small 8vo. 6s. 
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The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England explained in a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R. W. Jeu¥, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
sometime Principal of King’s College, London. Edited by 
the Rev. J. R. Kinc, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 
S8vo. 155. 


The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, illustrated with Notes. By the Venerable Arch- 
deacon WELCHMAN. New Edition. 8vo. 2s. Or, inter- 
leaved with blank paper, 3s. 


Twelve Addresses at his Visitation 


of the Cathedral and Diocese of Lincoln, in the year 
MDCCCLXXIII. By CHR. WorpsworTH, D.D., Bishop of 
Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Maccabees and the Church; or, 


The History of the Maccabees considered with reference to the 
Present Condition and Prospects of the Church. Two Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge. By Cur. 
WorpsworTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Home Life of Jesus of Nazareth, 


and other Sermons. By the Rev. Aucustus GURNEY, M.A., 
Vicar of Wribbenhall, Kidderminster. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Warnings of the Holy Week, &c. Being 
a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter 
and the-Easter Festivals. By the Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘Sacred Allegories,” &c. Seventh Edition. 
Small 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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The Perfect Man; or, Jesus an Example 
of Godly Life. By the Rev. Harry JONES, M.A., Rector 


of S. George-in-the-East. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


Life in the World; being a Selection 
from Sermons preached at S. Luke’s, Berwick Street. By 


the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of S. George-in-the- 
East. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Sermons on Various Subjects. By the 


Rev. W. J. Hai, M.A., Rector of S. Clement’s Eastcheap 
with S. Martin’s Orgar, and Minor Canon of S. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral.: Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Sermons Preached in a Country Vil- 


lage. By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 
Lyndon. Post 8vo. 55. 6d. 


Six Short Sermons on Sin. Lent Lec- 


tures at S. Alban the Martyr, Holborn. By the Rev. ORByY 
SHIPLEY, M.A. Fifth Edition. Small 8vo. 1s. 


The Way of Holiness in Married Life. 
A Course of Sermons preached in Lent. By the Rev. HENRY 
J. ELiison, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and Vicar 
of New Windsor, Berks. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Parochial Sermons preached in a Vil- 

lage Church. Fourth Series. By the Rev. CHARLES A. 

- HEuRTLEY, D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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Short Sermons on the Psalms in their 


Order. Preached ina Village Church. By W. J. STRACEY, 
M.A., Rector of Oxnead, and Vicar of Buxton, Norfolk, for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Psalm 
I—XXV. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; 


The Christian Character; Six Sermons 


preached in Lent. By JOHN Jackson, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Simple Sermons. By the Rev. W. H. 
RANKEN, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and Rector of Meysey Hampton, near Crickdale. Small 8vo. 
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7. Religious €ducation. 


A. Key to Christian Doctrine and Prac- 


tice founded on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. JOHN 

HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘*The Annotated 

Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“Of cheap and reliable text-books of into matters of practical application so 
this nature there has hitherto been a freely as to make it most serviceable, 
great want. We are often asked tore- either as a teacher's suggestion book, 
commend books for use in Church Sun- or as an intelligent pupil's reading 
day-schools, and we therefore take this book.” —LiTERARY CHURCHMAN. 
opportunity of saying that we know o “* Will be very useful for the higher 
none more iskely to be of service both classes in Sunday-schools, or rather 
to teachers and scholars than these for the fuller instruction of the Sunday- 
‘ Keys.’” — CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING school teachers themselves, where the 
MAGAZINE, parish priest ts wise enough to devote a 

‘* This ts another of Mr. Blunt's certain time regularly to se as read 
most useful manuals, with all the pre- tion for their voluntary task.”—UNION 
cision of a school book, yet diverging Rervirw. 


Household Theology: a Handbook of 


Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of ‘‘ The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6¢. 


CONTENTS. 

The Bible—The Prayer Book—The Church—Table of Dates— Ministerial Offices 
—Divine Worship—The Creeds—A Practical Summary of Christian 
Doctrine—The Great Christian Writers of Early Times—Ancient and 
Modern Heresies and Sects—The Church Calendar—A short explanation 

of Words used in Church History aud Theology— Index. 
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Manuals of MReligious Instruction. 
Edited by JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, B.D., Canon of 
Bristol, Church Inspector of Training Colleges. 

The Old Testament. 
The New Testament. 
The Prayer Book. 


Each Book in Five Parts. Small 8vo. 1s. each Part. 
3 Volumes, Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


{These Manuals are intended to supply a need of which all who have examined 
Pupil Teachers in religious adage Je must be aware. They are a response to 
very many applications which the Editor has received on the subject. Their 
scheme was framed after a careful comparison of the courses of religious instruc- 
tion put forth in several dioceses in the last two years. 

It will be seen that three text-books are provided for each of the five years 
of pupil-teachership— 

One on the Old Testament ; 

" One on the New Testament ; 
One on the Catechism and Liturgy. 


In preparing the Manual on the Catechism and Liturgy, the Editor—guided 
in this by the Bishop of Lincoln’s ee syllabus for the Pupil Teachers 
of the Lincoln Diocese—thought it best to spread the study of the Catechism 
over several years, rather than compress it into one. This may give rise to 
what may appear some needless repetition. But the Lessons of our Catechism are 
of such paramount importance, that it seems desirable to keep it continually in 
our Pupil Teachers’ hands, as the best key to the study of the Prayer Book. 

There has been a grievous want of definiteness in our Pupil Teachers’ know- 
ledge of Church doctrine. Nearly all the Diocesan Inspectors have noticed it. 
It arisen, doubtless, from their Teachers assuming that they had clear 
elementary ideas about religion, in which really they had never been grounded. 
It is therefore alg, not too much to ask them to give one-third of their time 
to the study of the Prayer Book. 

In the Old Testament and New Testament Manuals the greatest pains have 
been taken to give them such a character as shall render it impossible for them 
to supersede the Sacred Text. Two main objects the writers of the Old and 
New Testament Manuals have proposed to themselves; first, to stimulate interest; 
second, to supply a sort of running commentary on the inspired page. Especial 
pains have been taken to draw the Pupil Teacher’s attention to the spiritual 
teaching of Holy Scripture, and to subordinate to this the merely historical 
interest. 

The writer of the Old Testament Manual has made it his endeavour—in this 
also following the excellent suggestions of the Bishop of Lincoln's letter to his 
Diocesan Inspectors—to help the reader to see our Lord Christ in Law, in 
Psalms, in Prophets. 

The New Testament Manual is confined to the Gospels and Acts. It was 
found impossible to include any of the Epistles. And alt who are charged with 
the instruction of Pupil Teachers seemed to deprecate it. 

Although they were with special regard to Pupil Teachers t ma 
be found adapted also for all students of a like age (from thirteen to eightont) 
who have not access to many books.) 
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Rudiments of Theology. Intended to 


be a First Book for Students. By JoHN PILKINGTON NorRISs, 
B.D., Canon of Bristol, Church Inspector of Training Colleges. 
Crown 8vo. 


The Young Churchman’s Companion 


to the Prayer Book. By the Rev. J. W. GEpDGE, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools for the Archdeaconry of Surrey. 


Part I.—Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
Part II.—Baptismal and Confirmation Services. 


18mo, ts. each Part, or in Paper Cover, 6d. 


The Idle Word: Short Religious Essays 


upon the Gift of Speech. By EDWARD MEyRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 3s, 


CONTENTS. 


The Connexion of Speech with Reason—The Connexion of Speech with Reason 
—The Sy heghted (are ar hl of the Connexion of Speech with Reason 

efined from the Decalogue—An Idle Word defined 
from the Decalogue What is an Idle Word ?—Words of Business and 
innocent Recreation not Idle—Speech the Instrument of Prophecy and 
Sacrifice—Hints for the Guidance of Conversation—On Religious Con- 
versation—Appendix. 


A Manual of Confirmation, Comprising 
—1. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow, and the English Order of Confirmation, with Short 
Notes, Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and Prayers 
on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordi- 
nance. With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens 
how to prepare themselves for their first Communion. By 
EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. 15. 6a. 
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Catechesis; or, Christian Instruction 
preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. By 
CHARLES WoRDSWorRTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 25. - 


A Help to Catechizing. For the Use of 


Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By JAMES BEAVEN, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of King’s 
College, Toronto. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 


Manual of Catechetical Instruction. 


By E. B. Ramsay, M.A., late Dean of Edinburgh. Ninth 
Edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. . 


Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ 


Creed; chiefly from Bp. Pearson. By EDWARD BICKER- 
STETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 


Questions Dlustrating the Thirty-nine 


Articles. By EDwarpD BICKERSTETH, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. Fifth Edition. r2mo. 335. 6d. 


Your Duty and Mine. By the Rev. 


Sir JAMES ERASMUS PHILIPPS, Bart., M.A., Viear of War- 
minster, Author of ‘‘ Seven Common Faults,” &c. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo. 1s. 


Seven Common Faults. By the Rev. Sir 


JAMES ERASMUS PHILIPPS, Bart., M.A., Vicar of Warminster. 
Twelfth Edition. Small 8vo. rs. 
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Theophilus Anglicanus; or, Instruc- 
tion concerning the Principles of the Church Universal and the 
Church of England. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Bishop of Lincoln. Tenth Edition. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Elements of Instruction on the Church; 
being an Abridgment of ‘‘Theophilus Anglicanus.” By 
CHRISTOPHER WoRDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
Third Edition. 18mo. 1s. Orin Paper Cover, 6d. 


A. Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms. 
Containing Brief Explanations of Words used in Theology, 
Liturgiology, Chronology, Law, Architecture, Antiquities, 
Symbolism, Greek Hierology and Medieval Latin; together 
with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Offices, Vestments and 
Ceremonial, and Miscellaneous Subjects. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


Plain Sermons on the Latter Part of 
the Catechism; being the Conclusion of the Series contained 
in the Ninth Volume of ‘‘Plain Sermons.” By the Rev. Isaac 
WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘‘ A Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narra- 
tive,” &c. 8vo. 65. 6a. 


An Abridgment of Scripture History ; 
consisting of Lessons selected from the Old Testament, for the 
use of Schools and Families. By Mrs. TRIMMER. 12mo. 
Is. 6d. 


An Abridgment of the New Testament; 


consisting of Lessons composed from the Writings of the Four 
Evangelists, for the use of Schools and Families. By Mrs. 
TRIMMER. 12mo. IS. 4a. 
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8. Allegories and Cales. 


Allegories and Tales. 


E. Hrycare, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. 


© [t is eminently original, and every 
one of ttssixty-three short allegories is a 
story that the dullest child willread and 
the intelligent child will understand 
and enjoy. Grave thought, kindly rail- 
lery, biting sarcasm, grim humour, sin- 
cere indignation, wise counsel, a broad 
charity, and other characteristics, run 
through the allegories, many of which 
ave highly poetical and fod models of 
that style of composition.” —EDINBURGH 
CourRANrT. 

Mr. Heygate’s volume contains about 
sixty short tales or allegories, all rife 
with good teaching, plainly set forth, 
and written in a very engaging and 
attractive style. Asa present for chil- 
dren this book would be at once re - 
able and beneficial. It can be highly 
commended.” —CHURCH HERALD. 

** There are both grace ee 
about these ‘ Allegories Tales,’ 
which make them charming to read 


By the Rev. W. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


either for young or for old. The stories 
are some of then quaint, some of them 
picturesque, all of them pleasant; and 
the moral they inclose shines out soft 
and clear as psilidey beg acrystal, The: 
ts a book that may be recommended for 
a present, not only for young people, but 
Jor those of larger growth.” — ATHEN- 
UM. 
‘* The Rector of Brighstone has the 
gift of writing moral and spiritual 
lessons for the young in the most at- 
tractive fashion. His ‘ Allegories and 
Tales avreexcellent specimens of stories, 
with a moral, in which the moral is 
not obtrusive and yet ts not lost.” — 
Ee riper engl pees 

iy ook of very great beauty and 
power. Mr. Heygate ts a thoughtful, 
earnest and able writer, on whom more 
than any one is fallen in a striking 
manner the mantle of the great author 
of ‘ Agathos.’” —JOHN BULL. 


Soiméme; a Story of a Wilful Life. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


** There ts a itd quiet, earnest tone 
in this story, which reconciles thereader 
to the lesson which it is intended to 
teach. It ts essentially a story of 
character, and the heroine who is sup- 
posed to relate it is presented in a 
clearly defined and somewhat pictur- 
esque manner... To the thoughtful 
who are passing from youth to riper 
years, ‘Soiméime’ will prove bothattrac- 
tive and useful.”’—PuBLIc OPINION. 

“A vein of lofty, moral, and dee, 
religious feeling runs through t. 
whole tale, and the author neither 
proses nor preaches.” —STANDARD. 

“A very natural, unaffected, and 


simple little story for young people— 
one which they will not only read but 
enjoy.” —MORNING HERALD. 

‘* The author promises to become a 
valuable accession to the ranks of our 
popular lady writers. ‘Soimtme’ is 
a simple life-like story, charmingly 
told and gracefully written, and, what 
ts better still, tts tendencies are excel- 
lent. The lessons tt teaches are of the 
highest order.” —EuROPEAN MAIL. 

“* There ave many clever little bits 
of description, and excellent maxims 
worth remembering. The scenery ts 
ali charmingly described.” MONTHLY 
PACKET. 
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The First Chronicle of -4scendune. 


A Tale of the Days of Saint Dunstan. 


By the Rev. A. D. 


CRAKE, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, Bloxham, 
Author of the ‘‘ History of the Church under the Roman 


Empire,” &c. &c. 


‘* The volume will possess @ strong 
interest, especially for the young, and 
be useful, too, for t. hin forma tale, 
tt may be classed among ‘t 
of history.’” —STANOARD. 

“ History is strictly adhered to, and 
so af diss be the mind, that all 
clouds, tf clo there were, as to the 
persons, occurrences, and state of public 

Jeeling at the time about which he 
writes, quickly and entirely disappear. 
The author has provided against criti- 
cism bya full preface and very lucid 
notes, which give the writer's authority 

Sor most of the chief facts of his narra- 
tive. Altogether the book shows great 
thought and careful study of the man- 
ners customs of those early Saxon 
times.” —JOuN BULL. 

‘““ Mr. Crake, while carefully con- 
sulting both the earliest and latest 
authorities, from Florence of Wor 
cester to Mr. E. A. Freeman, so as to 
make his tale harmonise in events and 
colouring with the actual facts, has 
taken care not to write too far above 
the level of his boy readers. We shall 
be glad when Mr. Crake takes up his 
pen once more, to give us a further in- 
stalment of the annals of the House of 
SE scendune.”—CuHuURCH TIMES. 

“4 very interesting and well written 
story of Saxon times—the times o 
Dunstan and the hapless Edwy. T. 
author has evidently taken great pains 
to examine into the real history of the 

tod (and the result ts certainly 

Javourable to the reputation of Dun- 

stan). . . . Wecan scarcely tmagi: 


: ne 
st possible that st should be anything 


Crown 8vo. 


point pre-mediaeval ; 


35. 6d. 


else than a great favourite.” — LiTE- 
RARY CHURCHMAN. 


It is one of the best historical tales 


side-lights for the young that has been published 
Jor a long time.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


“Written with much spirit and a 
careful attention to the best authorities 
on the history of the period of which he 
treats."—NATIONAL CHURCH. 

‘* The literary merit of the story ts 
considerable. It ts told with simplicié 
and animation; and some of the 
characters—particularly those of Kt: 
paiat 4 and Elfric—are drawn wit. 
muck force, while the plot is well- 
constructed, and the incidents are nu- 
merous and interesting.” —SCOTSMAN. 

‘* The facts upon which the Chronicle 
ts based have been carefully brought 
together from a variety of sources, and 
great skill has been shown in the con- 
struction of the narrative. The aim 
of the author ts certainly a one, 
and hisefforts have been attended witha 
considerable amount of success.”—-ROck., 

‘© The vein struck by the author tn 
the ‘ First Chronicle, tf a compara- 
tively fresh one, ts also to some extent 
a hazardous one, for tt ts notoriously 
dificult to focus public interest at a 
the chance ts 
doubly doubtful in this volume, because 
intended for youth, —youth which ts all 
Jor the hey-day of modern adventure. 
Yet Mr. Crake accomplishes his delicate 
task with singular grace and finish, 
and paints his early picture so attrac- 
tively, that any boy of refined taste must 
be taken by the dramatic fascination of 
the story.” —Sussex Daity News. 


Alfgar the Dane, or the Second Chron- 


icle of A®scendune. 


A Tale. 


By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, 


B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, Bloxham, Author of the 
‘* History of the Church under the Roman Empire,” &c. &c. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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The Hillford Confirmation. A Tale. 


By M. C. PHILLPOTTS. New Edition. 16mo. Is. 


The Manor Farm. A Tale. By M. C. 


PHILLPOTTS. Small 8vo. With Illustrations. 35. 6d, 


Sacred Allegories. The Shadow of the 
Cross—The Distant Hills—The Old Man’s Home—The King’s 
Messengers. By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAms, M.A., late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. Small 8vo. 5s. 

The Four Allegories may be had separately, with Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. each. Also a Cheap Edition. 
Small 8vo. 1s. each. 


The Shepherd of Hermas. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Notes. By CHARLES 
H. Hoo.eg, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Small 8vo. 45. 6a. 


‘Herbert Tresham; a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. JOHN Mason NeEatg, D.D., late 
Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. New Edition. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Semele; or, The Spirit of Beauty: a 
Venetian Tale. By the Rev. J. D. MEREWEATHER, B.A., 
English Chaplain at Venice. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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9. Distorp and Biography. 


A Ohristian Painter of tle Nineteenth 


Century; being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 


By the 


Author of ‘‘A Dominician Artist,” ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de 


Sales,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


Bossuet and his Contemporaries. 


7s. 6a. 


By 


the Author of ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,’ ‘* A Dominican 


Artist,” &c. Crown $vo. 


“ The book as a literary work has 
vare merits, and as a chronicle of 
Church life in France at an event{u 
period it is invaluable in itself, and 
rendered more so by its well-timed 
appearance. Whether tn his diocesan 
organisation, his direct spiritual work, 
or in his more public career, the life 0 
Bossuet ts one which deserves t 
careful study of English Churchmen.” 
—Joun Buti. 

“‘It contains so many interesting 
Jacts that tt may be profitably read 
even by those who already know the 
man and the period.” —SPECTATOR. 

** Here ts a clear and good work, the 
product of thorough industry and of 
honest mind.” —NONCONFORMIST. 

‘A very interesting and well-timed 
publication.” —STANDARD. 

“* Bossuet’s daily life, his style ¢ 
preaching, kis association with 
stirsing political, social, and ecclesias- 
tical events of his time, are presented 
in a simple but picturesque way.”— 
Dairy News. 

* Should be read widely."—Scots- 


MAN, 

“All biography ts delight/ul, and 
this story of Bossuet ts eminently so.” 
—NOoOTES AND QUERIES. 


125. 


‘*In the ten chapters that compose 
the work we have a rapid yet complete 


L sketch of the life of Bossnet, accom- 


panied by short and generally gudicious 
criticisms of his works, which are 
arranged in chronological order, and 
thus play the part they ought to 
play in the biography of a man 
whose writings were his deeds.”— 


ATHENAUM. 
** We ave always glad to welcome a 
fresh work from the graceful of the 


author of ‘ A Dominican Artist.’ And 
the fact that not only ts there no popu- 
lar Life of Bossuet to be found in 
France, as we are told in the preface, 
but, so far as we are aware, no Life of 
him at all in English, gives an addi- 
tional interest to the present volume.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“Une biographie le et com- 
plate puisée aux metl Ss sources, et 
toujours appuyée soit sur les euvres 
méme du grand tvéque, soit sur les: 
mémotres contemporcins, soit sur les 
Jugements des critiques modernes les 
plus autorists. .. . C'est la un bon 
livre longuement mébditt, et qui ferait 
honneur a Cun de nos plus strienx 
érudits.”——POLYBIBLION (Parts), 
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Rivington’s Select Catalogue 


A. Dominican Artist: A Sketch of the 


Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, of the Order of St. Domjnic. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Life of Madame Louise de France,” 


&c. New Edition. 


** The author of the Eve y Lee 
Besson writes witha grace and refine- 
ment of devotional jeeling peculiarly 
suited toa subject-matter which suffers 
beyond most others from any coarse- 
ness of touch. It would be difficult to 
find ‘the simplicity and purity of a 
holy life’ more exquisitely illustrated 
than in Father Besson's career, both 
before and after his joining the Domi- 
nican Order under the auspices of 
Lacordaire. ... Certainly we have 
never come across what could more 
strictly be termed in the truest sense 
‘the life of a beautiful soul! The 
author has done wellin presenting to 
ray wri readers this singularly grace- 
Sulbtography, in which allwho can ap- 
preciate genuine simplicity and noble- 
ness of Christian character will find 
much to admire and little or nothing 
to condemn.” -SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“*It would indeed have been a de- 
plorable omission had so exquisite a 
biography been by any neglect lost to 
English readers, and had a character 
so perfect in tts simple and complete 
devotion been withheld from our 
admiration. . . . . But we have 
awelt too long already on this fascinat- 
ing book, and must now leave tt toour 
veaders.”"—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
“A beautiful and most interesting 
sketch of the late Pérve Besson, an 
artist who forsook the easel for the 
altar.”—CuHuURCH TIMES. 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. 


‘* A book which is as pleasant for 
veading as it ts profitable for medita- 
tion.” —UNION REvigew. 

‘* Whatever a reader may think o 
Pére Besson’s Pasion as a@ monk, 
no one will doubt his goodness ; no one 
can fail to profit who will patiently 
vead his life, as here written by a 
friend, whose sole defect is in being 
slight¢. unctuous.” —ATHENAUM. 

‘ The life of the Rev. Pére Besson, 
who gave up an artists career, to 
which he was devotedly attached, 
and a mother whose affection for him 
ts not inaptly likened to that o 
Monica for St. Augustine, must be 
vead in its entirety to be rightly 
appreciated. And the whole tenour 
of the book is too devotional, too full of 
expressions of the most touching de- 
pendence on God, to make criticism 
possible, even if it was called for, 
which it ts not.” —JOHN BULL. 

“*The story of Pére Besson’s life is 
one of much interest, and told with 
simplicity, candour, and good feeling.” 
—SPECTATOR. 

‘*A beautiful book, describing the 
most saintly and very individual life 
of one of the companions of Lacor- 
daire.”—MONTHLY PACKET. 

‘* We strongly recommend it to our 
veaders. Ittsacharming biography, 
that will delight and edify both 
old and young.” —WESTMINSTER Ga- 
ZETTE. 


The Life of Madame Louise de France, 


Daughter of Louis XV., also known as the Mother Térése de 


S. Augustin. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Dominican Artist,” &c. 


6s. 


** Such a record of deep, earnest, self- family of LouisXV. there issues this Ma- 


sacrificing piety, beneath the surface of 
posh hie life, during what we all re- 
gardas the worst age of French godless- 
ness, ought to teach usalla lesson of oc. 
and fatth, let appearances be what they 
may. Here, from out of the court and 


dame Louise, whose ee ts set before us 
asa specimen of as calm andunworldly 
devotion—of a devotion, too, full of 
shrewd sense and practical adminis- 
trative talent—as any we e ever 
met with,” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 
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The Revival of Priestly Life in the 


Seventeenth Century in France: a Sketch. By the Author of 
‘© A Dominican Artist,” ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 

“4 book the authorship of which 
will command the respect of all who 
can honour sterling worth. No Chris- 
tian, to whatever denomination he 
may belong, can read without quick 


Life of S. Francis de Sales. 


Author of *‘ A Dominican Artist,” &c. 


“Tt ts written with the delicacy, 
Sveshnuess, and absence of all affecta- 
‘tion which characterised the former 
works by the same hand, ana which 
vender these books so very much more 
pleasant reading than are religious 
biographies in general, The character 
of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop of 

Geneva, ts a charming one; a more 
simple, pure, and pious life it would 
be dificult toconcerve. His unaffected 
| humslity, his freedom from dogmatism 
tn an age when dogma was laced 
above religion, his freedom from bigotry 


of eculion, were 
admirable.’ TANDARD, 


the inner mind and life of the subject 
of his biography, as it can be traced in 
his own writings and in those of his 
most intimate and affectionate friends. 
The book ts written with the grave and 
guiet grace which characterises the 
productions of its author, and cannot 


of of Saints. 


sympathy and emotion these touching 
sketches of the early Oratorians and the 
Lasarists, whose devotion we can all 
admire,” —STANDARD. ; 


By the 
6s. 


Sail to bled those readers who can 
eee tse with all forms of goodness 
a devotion to noble purpose.”— 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

‘** A book which contains the record 
ofa life as sweet, pure, and noble, as 
any man by divine help, granted to 
devout sincerity of soul, been per- 
mitted to live upon earth, The ex- 
ample of this gentle but resolute and 
ie vied spirit, wholly dedicated to 
the highest conceivable good, offering 
ttself, with all the temporal uses of 
mental existence, to the service of tn- 
Jintte and eternal , 8S 0X- 
tremely touching. It ts a book worthy 
of acceptance."—DaiLy NEws. 

‘Jt ts not a translation or adapta- 
tion, but an original work, and a very 
charming f sated of one of the most 
winning characters in the long gallery 

And it isa matter of entire 
thankfulness to us to find a distinc- 
tively Anglican writer setting forward 
the good Bishop's work among Pro- 
testants, asa true missionary t to 
reclaim souls from deadly error, and . 
bring them back to the truth.” —UNION 
REvIEw. 


Crown 8vo. 


The Last Days of Pére Gratry. By PERE 


ADOLPHE PERRAUD, of the Oratory, and Professor of La 


Sorbonne. 


and at Oxford 


Translated by Special permission. By the Author 
of ‘* Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


35. 6d. 
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Henri Perreyve. 
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By A. Gratry, Prétre 


de l’Oratoire, Professeur de Morale Evangélique a la Sorbonne, 


et Membre de l’Académie Francaise. 


Translated, by special 


permission, by the Author of ‘‘ A Dominican Artist,” ‘‘ Life 


of S. Francis de Sales,” &c. &c. 


75. 6d. 


“A most touching and powerful 
piece of biography, interspersed with 
profound reflections on personal reli- 
gion, and on the prospects of Chris- 
tianity. . . . Sor priests this book 
ts a treasure. The moral of it is the 
absolute necessity of ‘ recollectedness’ 
to the higher, and especially the true 
priestly iife.”—Cuurcn Review. 

“* The works of the translator of 
Henri Pervreyve form, for the most 
part, a series of saintly biographies 
pipet have agora a perky hi share A 
po, vity than ts generally accorde. 
buts of hs vie 
The description of his last days will 
probably be read with greater interest 
than any other part of the book ; pre- 
senting as tt does an example of forti- 
tude under suffering, and resignation, 
when cut off so soon after entering upon 
a much-coveted useful career, of 
vare occurrence in this age of self- 
assertion. This is, tn fact, the essen- 
lial leaching of ihe entire volume. 


Gratry's work has done well in giving 
English readers an opportunity of 
hia by tts lessons.” — MORNING 


OST. 

‘* Those who take a pleasure in veada- 
ing a beautiful account of a beautiful 
character would do well to procure the 
Life of ‘Henri Perreyve. . . . C 


The translator of the Abbé for his friend's free-speaking in 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


would especially recommend the book 
Jor the perusal of English priests, who 
may learn many a holy lesson from 
the devoted spirit in which the subject 
of the memoir gave himself up to the 
duties of his sacred office, and to the 
cultivation of the graces with which he 
was endowed.” —CHURCH TIMES. 

“Tt ts easy to see that Henri Per- 
veyve, Professor of Moral Theology at 
the Sorbonne, was a Roman Catholic 
priest of no ordinary type. With com- 
paratively little of what Protestants 
call superstition, with great courage 
and sincerity, witha nature singularly 
guileless and noble, his priestly voca- 
tion, ey fs pursued, according to 
his biographer, with unbridled zeal, 
did not stifie his human sympathies 
and aspirations. He could not believe 
that his faith compelled him ‘to re- 
mounce sense and reason,’ or that a 
priest was not free to speak, act, and 
think like other men. Indeed, the 
Abbé Gratry makes a kind of apology 

this 
respect, and endeavours to explain 
st. Perreyve was the beloved disciple 
of Lacordaire, who left him ali his 
manuscripts, notes, and papers, and 
he himse A attained the position of a 
great pulpit orator.” — Patt MALt 
GAZETTE, 


Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salis- 


bury. A Sketch by HENRY Parry LippDoN, D.D., Canon of 
St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 


of Oxford. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 


2s. 6d., or with the 


Funeral Sermon, ‘‘ Life in Death,” 35. 6d. 
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Life of S. Vincent de Paul. With Intro- 


duction by the Rev. R. F. 


WILSON, M.A., Prebendary of 


Salisbury and Vicar of Rownhams, and Chaplain to the Bishop 


of Salisbury. Crown 8vo. 


‘* A most readable volume, tliustrat- 

ing plans and arrangements, which 

Srom the circumstances of the day are 
snvested with peculiar interest.” — 
ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

- Ali will be pleased at reading the 
present admirably written narrative, 
in which we do not know whether to 
admire more the candour and earnest- 
ness of the writer or his plain, sensible, 
and agreeable style.”—WEEKLY RE- 
GISTER. 

“* We trust that this deeply interest- 
ing and beautifully written biography 
well be extensively circulated in Eng- 
land.” —CuHuURCH HERALD. 

‘* We heartily recommend the intro- 


duction to the study of all concerned 
wth nations.” —GUARDIAN. 


“* We are glad that S. Vincent de 
Paul, one of the most remarkable men 


Qs. 


produced by the Gallican Church, has 
at last found a competent English 
biograp. The volume before us has 
evidently been written with conscien- 
tious care and scrupulous industry. 
It ts based on the best authorities, 
which have been compared with praise- 
worthy diligence; its style ts clear, 
elegant, and unambitious; and it 
shows a fine appreciation of the life 
and character of the man whom it 
commemorates.” —ScoTTIsH GUAR- 
DIAN. 

‘* Mr. Wilson has done his work 
admirably and evidently con amore, 
and he completely proves the thesis 
with which he starts, vis., that in the 
life of the Saint there is a homeliness 
and simplicity, and a general absence 
of the miraculous or the more ascetic 
type of saintliness.”—JOHN BULL. 


John Wesley’s Place in Church History 


determined, with the aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, 


or unnoticed by, his Biographers. 


Portrait. 
rister-at-Law, &c. 


With a New and Authentic 


By R. DENNY URLIN, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
Small 8vo. 


55. 6d. 


A. History of the Holy Eastern Church. 


The Patriarchate of Antioch. By the Rev. JOHN MASON 
NEALE, D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 


A Posthumous Fragment. 
Patriarchs of Antioch, by 


Together with Memoirs of the 


Constantius, Patriarch of Con- 


stantinople ; translated from the Greek, and three Appendices, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. GEORGE WILLIAMS, 
B.D., Vicar of Ringwood, late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


bridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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History of the Church under the 


Roman Empire, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 
B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, Bloxham. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


** A compendious history of the Chris- 
tian Church under the Roman Empire 
will be hailed with pleasure by all 
veaders of ecclesiastical lore. ... 
The au ts quite free from the 
5 cd Paid ilidaers mm; ppt hag 

vefers to a Agi nt practice o 
ancient times he gives his authority. 
In his statement of facts or opinions 
he ts always accurate and concise, and 
his manual ts doubtless destined to a 
lengthened period of topularity,.”— 
Morninc Post. 

“It ts very well done. It givesa 
very comprehensive view of the 5S 
of events, ecclesiastical and political, 
at the at centres of civilisation 
during the first five centuries of Chris- 
tianity.”—Daity News. 

“* In his well-planned and carefully 
written volume of 500 pages Mr. Crake 
has supplied a well-known and long- 
felt want. Relying on all the highest 
and best authorities for his main facts 
and conclusions, and nares # makin 
use of all modern research, Mr. Crake 
has spared neither time nor labour to 
make his work accurate, trustworthy, 
and intelligent,” —STANDARD. 

** Really interesting, well suited to 
the needs of those for whom it was pre- 
pared, and its Church tone ts un- 
exceptionable."—CHURCH TIMES. 

** As a volume for students and the 
higher forms of our public schools it 
ts admirably adapted.”— CHURCH 
HERALD. 

“ We cordially recommend tt for 


schools for the young.”—ENGLIsSH 
CHURCHMAN. 

“* Mr. Crake gives usin a clear and 
concise form a narrative of the Church 
history during the od with which 
tt is most important that the young 
should first be made acquainted. The 
different events appear to be described 
with a judicious regard to their rela- 
tive importance, and the manual may 
be safely recommended.” —Joun BULL. 

‘* The facts are well marshalled, the 
literary style v the book is simple and 
good ; while the principles enunciated 
thro mason : fg! a ot rare pep 
may be safely put into t 
students, For the higher 
grammar-schools tt is exactly 
veguived. Never , re- 
quently very attractive and interest- 
tng, st ts at once readable and edifying, 
and fills efficiently a vacant place 
in elementary historical Hterature. 
Furthermore its type ts clear and bold, 
and it ts well broken up into para- 
graphs.” —UNION Rgvirw. 

— fe dselons - ae tale in ss 
singularly fresh an pS dedapired style, 
vendering the book neither above the 
comprehension of an intelligent boy or 
girl of fourteen or upwards, nor be- 
neath the attention of an educated 
man. Wecan imagine no better book 
as an addition to a parochial library, 
as a prize, or as a reading book in the 
upper forms of middle-class schools.” — 
ScotTisH GUARDIAN, 


Church Memorials and Characteristics ; 


being a Church History of the six First Centuries. 


By the late 


WILLIAM ROBERTS, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, Edited by his Son, 
ARTHUR RoBErRTS, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 


8vo. 75. 62. 
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A Key to the Knowledge of Church 


History (Ancient). Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘‘ The Annotated Book of Common 


Prayer,” &c. &c. 


Small 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of “‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“It offers a short and condensed 
account of the origin, growth, and con- 
dition of the Church in all parts of the 
world, from A.D. 1 down to the end o 
the fiteenth century. Mr. Blunt's 
first object has been conciseness, and 
thts has been admirably carried ont, 
and to students of Church history this 
feature will readily recommend itself. 
As an elementary work ‘A Key’ will 
be specially valuable, inasmuch as it 
points out certain definite lines o 
thought, by which those who enjoy t. 

r) unity may be guided in reading 
the statements of more elahorate his- 
tories. At the same time it ts but fair 
to Mr. Blunt to remark that, for general 


everything that could be consistently 
expected in a volume of its character. 
T. are many notes, aes leary 
scrif~tural, and kistorical, the 
‘get up’ of the book is specially com- 
mendable. As a text- the 
higher forms of schools the work will 
be acceptable to numerous teachers.” — 
Pus.ic OPINION. 

“It contains some concise notes on | 
Church History, compressed into a 
small compass, and we think tt is 
likely to useful as a book of refer- 
ence.”—JOHN BULL. 

“* 4 very terse and reliable collection 
of the main facts and incidents con- 
nected with Church History.”—Roex. 


readers, the little volume contains 


A Key to the Knowledge of Church 
History (Modern). Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘* The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” &c. &c. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


The Reformation of the Church of 
England ; its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1547. 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of 


‘‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Perranzabuloe, the Lost Church Found; 


or, The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. C. T. 
COLLINS TRELAWNY, M.A., late Rector of Timsbury, Somerset. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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History of the English Institutions. 
By PHILIP V. SMITH, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 
Oscar BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 

[See RIVINGTON’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. } 


History of French Literature, adapted 
from the French of M. Demogeot. By C. Bripce. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6a. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

[See RIVINGTON’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. ] 


The Roman Empire. From the Death 
of Theodosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, 
A.D. 395 to A.D. 800. By A. M. CurTEIS, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
‘Oxford. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Historical Handbooks,”’ edited by 
OscaR BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s Caneee unease: 
Assistant-Master at Eton College: 

[See RIVINGTON’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. } 


History of Modern English Law. By 
Sir ROLAND KNYVET WILSON, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 
OscaR BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

[See RIVINGTON’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. ] 


The Annual Register: a Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad, for the Years 1863 to 1874. 
8vo. 18s. each. 
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Lite of Robert Gray, Bishop of Oape 


Town and Metropolitan of 


Africa. Edited by his Son, the 


Rev. CHARLES GRAY, M.A., Vicar of Helmsley, York. 


With Portrait and Map. 2 Vols. 


8vo. 


Life, Journals, and Letters of Henry 


ALForD, D.D., late Dean 


Wipow. With Portrait and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


* The Lift of Dean Alford will have 
a far more general interest than that 
7) wing more conspicuous theologians. 
. . . fis Wife is written by his widow, 
and we need ey say that it was a 
dificult and delicate task for a wife to 
undertake. On the whole, Mrs. Alford 
has itted herselfadmirably. . .. 
His life was the best commentary on his 
character, and the remarks we have 
made or quoted as we have gone a 
leave us Kittle moretoadd. Those tvho 
desire thoroughly to appreciate a valu- 
able life and a beautiful character we 
refer to the volume itself.”—TiMEs. 

“Tt was a beautiful life he lived; 
and touchingly beanti in tts un- 
adorned simplicity ts the record given 
to us in this Pay seneg ne yes life-long 
companion, who from his early boyhood 
hed haced his every thought. . . . 
The veal value of the memoir ts that 
tt gives us so attractive a portrait of 
its subject. Of this too muchcan hardly 
be said... . The goodness, the piety, 
the calm thankfulness, the ready sub- 
snission, the charity breathing in ev. 
line, ts unmistakeable, And it ts this 
that makes the book so attractive.” — 
GUARDIAN. 

“* We have here the simple and loving 
record of a happy, industrious, and 


of Canterbury. Edited by his 
New Edition. 


hol mip .. . To have known and 
valued Henry Alford will long be a 
source of heartfelt satisfaction to man, 
others, besides those immediate friends 
whose names are linked with his i 
this beautiful and touching Life by his 
widow.” —SATURDAY Revigw. 

‘* Here is a book of rare interest, the 
editing of which bears evidence not only 
of loving affection, as was natural, but 


long of great care; and happily so many of 


Dean Alford s letters are given that 
one has a real insight into his own 
Seek: ee BuLL. 

‘* No elaborate memoir from the pen 
of ever his most intimate friend could 
give a truer insight or refiect more 
clearly the beautiful traits of Alford’s 
inner character, with ali subdued 
and Christian sweetness which seems 
to have characterized the late Dean of 
Canterbury m kis wery earliest 
years, than these daily ‘ Experiences,’ 
indited by his own hands.“—ScoTsMAN. 

‘* We must refer our veaders to the 
volume for its incidents, and for very 
much that will enhance their admira- 


in B 
spirit in perfect sympathy with kis 
own.” —BriTISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
JouHNsoN, D.D., Missionary of the Church of England in Con- 
necticut, and First President of King’s College, New York. 


By E. E. BEARDSLEY, D.D. 





With Portrait. 8vo. 12s, 
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Historical Narratives. From the Russian. 
By H. C. RomMANoFF, Author of ‘‘ Sketches of the Rites and 
Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sketches of the Rites and Customs of 


the Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. RoMANoFF. With an 
Introductory Notice by the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The volume before us isanything ‘to present the English with correct 
but a formal liturgical treatise. It descriptions of the ceremonies of the 
might be more valuable to afew scholars Greco-Russian Chu 
if st were, but tt would certainly fail same time with pictures of domestic 
to obtain perusal at the hands of the lifein Russian 
great majority of those whom the of the clergy and the middle class o 
writer, not unreasonably, hopes to nobles;’ and, be question, 
attract by the narrative style she has author's labour been so far suc- 


adopted. What she has set before us 
ts a series of brief outlines, which, 
their simple effort te clothe the infor- 
mation given us in a living garb, 
reminds us of a once-popular child's 
book which we remember a generation 
ago, called ‘Sketches of Human Man- 
ners.’”—CHURCH TIMES. 

** The twofold object of this work is 


cessful that, whilst her Church scenes 
may be commended as a series af most 
dramatic and apaead sees . 
her social ekg s __ to look “ 
certain points beneath surface o 
Russtan life, and materially exlarge 
our knowledge of a country eoncerning 
which we have still a very great deal 
to learn.” —ATHENAUM, 


Fables respecting the Popes of the 
Middle Ages. <A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
JouN J. IGN, Von DGLLINGER, D.D., D.C.L. Translated 

~* by the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University 
College, Durham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8vo.. 145. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘‘Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief,” &c. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Refiections on the Revolution in 


France, in 1790. By the Right Hon. EDMUND BuRKE, M.P. 
New Edition, with a short Biographical Notice. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. 


Waterloo Place, London 
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The Campaigns of Napoleon. The Text 
(in French) from M. TuieErs’ ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de 
l’Empire,”’ and ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise.” Edited 
with English Notes, for the use of Schools, by EDWARD E. 
BowEN, M.A., Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 

ARCOLA. 45. 6d. MARENGO. 45. 6d. 
JENA. 35. 6d, WATERLOO. 


Egypt’s Record of Time to the Exodus 


of Israel, critically investigated ; with a comparative Survey of 
the Patriarchal History and the Chronology of Scripture ; 
resulting in the Reconciliation of the Septuagint and Hebrew 
Computations, and Manetho with both. By the Rev. W. B. 
GALLoway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park, Author 
of ‘* Physical Facts and Scriptural Kecord.” 8vo. 15s. 


A History of England for Children. 


By GrorGE Davys, D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. 18mo. 1s. 64. 


With twelve Coloured Illustrations. Square Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. : 
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The Knight of Intercession, and other 


Poems. 


By the Rev. S. J. Stonz, M.A., Pembroke College, 


Oxford. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever: A 


Poem in Twelve Books. By E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. Tenth Edition. Small 


Svo. 6s. 


A Presentation Edition with red borders. Small gto. 


‘‘ We should have noticed among its 
kind a very magnificent tation 
edition S| ‘ Yesterday, Io-day, and 
For Ever,’ by the Rev. E.H. 
steth. This blank verse , 6 twelve 
books, has made its way into the religious 
world of England and America with- 
out much help from the critics. It ts 
now made splendid Sor its admirers by 
morocco binding, bread margins. ged 
dines, and beautiful photographs. 
TIMES. 

** The most simple, the richest, and 
the most perfect sacred which 
recent days have produced.” —MORNIiNG 
ADVERTISER. 


The Two Brothers, 


Bicker- tion. 


10s. 6d. 


“A poem worth 7 iy of 
attentive study ; fultef nab le “tonal 
beautiful ae high 
** In these light miscellany ae there 
is a@ spiritual refreshment in the 
spectacle ofa man girding up the loins 
of his mind to the task of producing a 
genuine epic. And tt is true poetry. 
There is a definiteness, a_ crispness 
about it, which in these moist, viewy, 
hasy days ts no less invigorating than 
novel.” —EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW. 
“Mr, Bickersteth writes ike a man 
who cultivates at once reverence and 
carnestness of thought.” —GUARDIAN. 


and other Poems. 


By 


EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ 


Church, Hampstead. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 


6s. 


Waterloo Place, London 
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A. Year’s Botany. Adapted to Home 


Reading. By FRANCES ANNA KITCHENER. Illustrated by 
the Author. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTENTS. 


General Description of Flowers—Flowers with simple Pistils—Flowers with 
Compound Pistils—Flowers with Apocarpous Fruits—Flowers with Syn- 
carpous Fruits—Stamens and M ology of Branches—Fertilization — 
Seeds—Early Growth and Food of Plants—-Wood, Stems, and Roots— 
Leaves—Classification—Umbellates, Composites, Spurges, and_ Pines — 
Some Monocotyledonous Families— Orchids — Appendix of Technical 
Terms—Index. 


{See RIVINGTON’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. ] 


An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 
For the Use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, 
M.A., late Principal of the College, Chester; and WALTER 
T. GOOLDEN, B.A., late Science Scholar of Merton College, 
Oxford. New Edition, considerably altered and revised. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


[See RIVINGTON’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. ] 


A. Shadow of Dante. Being an Essay 
towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


** The ‘ Shadow of Dante’ ts a weill- 
conceived and inviting volume, de- 
signed to recommend the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ to English readers, and 
to facilitate the study and contpre- 
hension of tts contents,’—ATHENAUM. 

** And tt is in itself a true work of 
art, a whole finely conceived, and 
carried out with sustained power,” — 
GUARDIAN. 

“We find the volume ished 
with useful diagrams of the Dantesgue 
universe, of Hell, Purgatory, and the 
‘ Rose of the Blessed,’ and adorned with 
a beautiful group of the likenesses of the 
goct, and with symbolic figures (on the 

inding) in which the taste and execu- 
tion of Mr. D. G. Rossetti will be re- 


cognised. The exposition appears to 
us remarkably well arranged and 
digested ; the author's appreciation of 
Dante's religious sentiments 
opinions ts peculiarly hearty, and her 
style hate Ad ind. t and 
oviginal,”-—-PALL Mat Gazatre. 

“ The vesult has been @ book which 
ts not only delightful in itself to 
vead, but is admirably adapted as 
an encouragement to those students 
who pe ae ne ben a F sfeaggar recat A 
survey ore attenpt 
to follow Dante through his long and 
arduous pilgrimage. Of all ts 
Dante s Is most in need of such 
assistance as thi: offers." — 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Hymns and other Verses. By WiLLIAm 
BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


Parish Musings; or, Devotional Poems. 
By JoHN D. B. MonseELL, LL.D., late Vicar of Egham, and 
Rural Dean. New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 

Also a Cheap Edition. Cloth limp, 1s. 6¢.; or in cover, Is. 


Miscellaneous Poems. By HeEnry 
FRANCIS LyTE, M.A. New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


The Elegies of Propertius. Translated 
into English Verse, by CHARLES ROBERT Moore, M.A. 
Small 8vo, 25. 6d, 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated by J. G. 


Corpery, late of Balliol College, Oxford, and now of H.M. 
Bengal Civil Service. Two Vols. 8vo. 16s. 


English Nursery Rhymes. . Translated 
into French, By JOHN RoBERTS, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. Square 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Physical Facts and Scriptural Record ; 


or, Eighteen Propositions for Geologists. By the Rev. W. 
B. GALLoway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s Regent’s Park, 
Author of ‘‘ Egypt’s Record of Time,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Waterloo Place, London 
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Immanuel: Thoughts for Christmas and 


other Seasons, with other Poems. By A. MIDDLEMORE 
MorRGAN, M.A. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Mazzaroth; or, the Constellations. By 


FRANCES ROLLESTON, Keswick. Royal 8vo. 125. 
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“WRivington’s Devotional Series. 


IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 





a é fe: many persons there is something repulsive in a devotional 

volume unbound, and Messrs. Rivington have now turned 
their attention to the binding of their Devotional Library in forms 
that, like the books themselves, are neat, handsome, good, and 
attractive."—Zhe Bookseller. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, recently issued in this series, may be had 
in the under-mentioned plain and handsome bindings. 


Che Christian Pear. 


16M0. ELEGANTLY PRINTED WITH RED BORDERS. 


Car oy Morocco limp, blind tooled . 


THE SAME, ILLUSTRATED WITH A CHO:CE SELECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE SAME, ILLUSTRATED WITH | STREL ENGRAVINGS 

CaF or Morocco limp, blind tooled, red cross on side 
Morocco superior F 

Po.isHED Morocco, Jism, ilegaud: gilt cross 

Po.isHzp Morocco, gilt, elegant, ILLUSTRATEP WITH A 
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CHOICE SELECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 017 6 
Russia lim, gilt cross . o 8 o 
Russia Amp, gilt lines and gilt ees ILLUSTRATED WITH 

A CHOICE SELECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS . j . 0130 
Turxgy Morocco, limp circuit ; ‘ ; ‘ o 7 6 
Russia, limp circuit . - ; , , i © 9 0 

The Christian Pear. 
CHEAP EDITION, WITHOUT THE RED BORDERS. 
Frencu Roan, ved inlaid or gilt outline cross . 2 o 1 6 
Tue SAME, ILLUSTRATED WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS ‘ o 2 6 
Frencu Morocco, gilt extra . ; ; : : o 20 


he Imitation of Christ is also kept in the above-mentioned styles 
at the same prices. 
The other Volumes of ‘‘The Devotional Series,” viz.i:— 
Caplor's Holp Living | Ttilgon’s Lord’s Supper 
Taplor’s Holp Oping De Bales’ Devout Life 
Herbert’s English Poems and Proverbs 
Can be had in a variety of elegant bindings. 
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Preparation for Death , ; 
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—————— Curious Myths of the slated Ages 

BARRETT (W. A.), Flowers and Festivals : 
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Bearpscey (E. E.), Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D. 

BEAVEN (JAMES), Help to Catec. é 
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